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INTRODUCTION. 



For nearly forty years the writer has been edu- 
cating mothers and teachers. More than a thou- 
sand of her former pupils, in almost every sect and 
section of our country, during that period have been 
rearing &milies, into many of which she has been 
received as a confidential friend to learn their diffi- 
culties and their failure or success. 

As the eldest and only unmarried child of a large 
family, for long periods she has also witnessed the 
varied methods pursued with children in different 
homes of near relatives. 

The result is a deep conviction that the right 
training of children is the most difficult of all hu- 
man pursuits; that success is invariably propor- 
tioned to the wisdom and fitness of the methods 
pursued ; that the best modes are to be obtained 
only by a wide experience, involving many fail- 
ures, and, as yet, offering no perfect examples ; that 
the records of experience are indispensable to fu- 
ture success ; and that educators, like medical men, 
are bound to make such records for the benefit of 
the profession. 

This little volume, therefore, is offered as one 
contribution to the department of religious training. 
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CHAPTER FIEST. 

RELIGIOUS TRAINING — ^WHAT IT IS. 

The more the human mind is acenstomed to rea- 
son and discrimination, the more it is perceived 
that the Creator of all things designed not only the 
good of his creatures, but their best good. 

The common expression that "God orders all 
things for the hesf conveys the only clear idea we 
can have of his perfect benevolence. When it is 
said that " the Judge of the whole earth will do 
right,^^ the only intelligible meaning is that God 
will do that which is for the best good of his crea- 
tures. To do right, and to do that which is for the 
best, are expressions which, as the people use and 
understand them, signify the same thing when ap- 
plied to God, and equally so when applied to man. 
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By the light of nature, without any revelation 
from God, men are led to the conviction that it is 
His will that all his creatures should do right ; that 
is, that they do what is best for all concerned. And 
the various revelations from God, in different ages, 
now collected in the Bible, all teach the same great 
doctrine. 

In the widest use of the term, a man is religious 
just so far as his feelings and conduct are con- 
formed to the will or laws of his Creator, as made 
known either by reason and experience or by rev- 
elation. 

A child is trained to be religious, in this use of 
the term, just so far as he is educated to obey the 
laws of God in regard to self, to others, and to his 
Maker. 

No person can certainly know what is for the 
best in all the affairs of life without both experi- 
ence and instruction, while these often fail to guide 
us correctly. But the omniscient Creator has re- 
vealed rules for our guidance, first by seers and 
prophets, and lastly by our Lord Jesus Christ, as 
recorded in the Bible. 

This being so, a child may be trained to be re- 
ligious, to a certain extent, without any aid from 
revelation ; that is to say, a child may be success- 
fully trained to obey many of the laws of God, as 
they are discovered by reason and experience alone. 
But it is only those who understand the Bible 
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aright who are most fully qualified for the proper 
religious education of the young. 

Bdigious training^ then, includes all those modes 
by which children are led to understand and to 
obey the laws of God for securing the best good of 
all, as they are discovered by reason, by experi- 
ence, and by the Bible. 

The term rdigious is often used in a more limit- 
ed sense, as relating only to God and his worship, 
while that part of religion which includes duties to 
self and to our fellow-beings is called morals. 

While this limited use of the term is legitimate, 
none will deny that the more comprehensive sense 
is equally so. Nor will any maintain that the laws 
of God in reference to ourselves and our fellow-men 
are not to be included as a part of the system of 
true religion. 

The connection in which the term religious is 
employed will always indicate whether it is used in 
the comprehensive or in the limited sense. In this 
work it will be used in both. 

In what follows will be presented some of the 
modes employed in the writer's observation by 
those who have had the best success in training 
children to obey the laws of God, some contrasted 
methods, and other connected topics. 
A2 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

FAMILY RELIGIOUS TRAINING — GOOD AND EVIL — 
RIGHT AND WRONG. 

Beligious training^ as previously defined, embraces 
all modes of influencing a child to obey the laws of 
God for securing the best good of all. 

The infant commences life in perfect ignorance 
and helplessness. It knows nothing of what is 
good or what is evil. It knows nothing of God or 
of his laws, of its own wants or of the wants of oth- 
ers. Of course, the infent is unable, in every sense, 
to obey God until it is taught by the combined 
agency of God and man. 

Its first lesson is to learn good and evil. This it 
can only do in the beginning by experience. Thus 
the pleasure of light to the eye and the discom- 
fort of darkness ; the enjoyment of warmth and the 
pain of heat ; the contrasts of sweet and bitter to 
the taste, and of various odors to the smell ; the 
pleasure of motion and the discomfort of confine- 
ment — ^these, and multitudes of other pleasures and 
pains that enter the mind through the senses, can 
only be learned by experience. 

Next come the social pleasures of companion- 
ship, of sympathy, of affection, and the contrasted 
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pains of solitude, neglect, and displeasure from 
those around. 

All these and innumerable other niodes of en- 
joyment and suffering can be learned not at all by 
instruction, but solely by "tasting the tree of 
knowledge of good and eviL" 

After a certain measure of knowledge has been 
gained by experience, the child is prepared to ac- 
quire the knowledge gained by faith in the testi- 
mony of others as to what things are good or evil. 
If a child could know nothing of the qualities and 
nature of things around, and of the consequences 
of its proceedings, except by its own experience, 
there would be no end to its dangers and mishaps. 
The greater portion of all useful knowledge, not 
only for children, but for adults, rests upon faith 
in the teachings of others. 

The nurse and parent are daily training the child 
to a prajctical faiik in those who have more knowl- 
edge than itself Such and such things must not 
be touched; such and such must not be eaten; 
such and such dangerous places must be avoided, 
and all because some evil will ensue that the child 
never has experienced, and from which it can be 
withheld only by force or by faith in the teachings 
of others. Thus it is that, in regard even to this 
life, the child, at the very first, is trained to " walk 
by fedth and not by sight." 

After gaining the knowledge by experience and 
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by feith as to what good and evil are, and how they 
are to be gained and escaped, the next lesson taught 
is the law of sacrifice. 

The child soon is led to perceive that much which 
is good, when taken at the right time and manner, 
involves evil if taken at the wrong time or place, 
or if taken to excess. Thus certain kinds of food 
are given only in very small quantities, when the 
little one, if left to itself, would make a whole meal 
of them. In such cases the child is instructed that 
a given quantity is good, and that more than that 
is evil, and that self-denial must be practiced in 
these cases, so as to take only as much as is lest. 

Again, it often occurs that two modes of enjoy- 
ment are at hand which are incompatible, so that 
one must be sacrificed to gain the other. For ex- 
ample, there are two tempting objects offered, only 
one of which will be allowed, and a choice must be 
made, so that the taking of one insures the sacrifice 
of the other. Here the child is taught that the 
choice must be made of that which is best. 
— ^ And thus there is a constant training to avoid ex- 
cess, and to give up the lesser to secure the greater 
good. This oft^en involves sacrifices more or less 
painful, so that the little one will sometimes weep 
as it voluntarily relinquishes one kind of pleasure 
as the only means of securing another which is the 
best. 

Still forther, the child is trained to balance and 
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calculate good that involves some evil, so that a 
given amount of enjoyment cancels or pays for a 
certain amount of evil. When a great degree of 
enjoyment is secured by a small amount of trouble, 
the compound result is called a good. If, on the 
contrary, the evil involved exceeds a given amount 
in comparison with the good, the compound result 
is called evil. Thus the lesson is gradually impart- 
ed that good and evil are to be regarded in two re- 
lations. In the one relation, any thing is called 
good which gives pleasure of any kind; but if 
this good can be gained only by sacrificing a great- 
er good or inflicting a great evil, then, in this other 
relation, the good becomes evil. Thus a delicious 
fruit, in the first relation, is a good, because it gives 
enjoyment ; but if sickness and suffering will be 
the result of eating it, it is an evil. This training 
of infancy introduces the law of scLcrifice in refer- 
ence to self alone. 

But, as the intellect develops, the existence of 
other beings who suffer and enjoy is learned, and 
their interests become the subjects for instruction. 
Here the calculations as to the balance of good and 
evil become more and more complicated, and the 
two relations in which good and evil are to be 
judged become more extensive. Whatever gives 
pleasure to self is still called good in the first rela- 
tion ; but if some great suffering is involved to 
others, then it is called evil, and the child must 
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make a sacrifice for them. At last comes forth that 
most difficult general law of self-sacrifice, that the 
lesser good of self mvst always be sacrificed for the 
greater good of others. 

In other words, the child is trained always to 
choose what is best for self when others are not 
involved, and, when others are concerned, to choose 
what is best for all. Thus is established in the 
mind of the child the grand law of rectitude by 
which to decide every future act. If it is what 
is best for all concerned, it is right; if it is not 
best, it is wrong. 

Thus it is seen that, in the first period of family 
religious training, the child gains the knowledge of 
good and evil by experience and by faith; and 
next a knowledge of what is right and vrrong ac- 
cording to the great law of sacrifice^ demanding the 
. invariable choice of what is best for all concerned. 

Here it must be noted that good and evil, right 
and wrong, are often used interchangeably, as mean- 
ing the same thing ; while they also are used, in 
other cases, in the two relations indicated in the 
preceding pages. With these, as with all other 
words having several meanings, it is the connection 
which decides the exact sense in each case. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 

FAMILY EELIGIOUS TRAINING — LAW — THE OBE- 
DIENCE OF FAITH AND HOPE. 

It has been seen that in the first period of life 
the infant is learning what is good and what is evil 
chiefly by experience. Next it learns by expe- 
rience, but more by faith in its teachers, what is 
right and what is wrong, as decided by that great 
law of sacrifice, which the infant is gradually train- 
ed to understand. This law is first applied to its 
own enjoyments without reference to others; but, " 
finally, the child is trained to sacrifice the lesser 
good of self to the greater.good of those around. 

Our next inquiry is as to the best modes of se- 
curing obedience to this great law of rectitude, 
which all created beings must regard through their 
whole existence. 

Here experience is our chief guide. We per- 
ceive that the Creator secures obedience to some of 
his laws by penalties that are both certain and im- 
mediate, while in other cases the penalties for vio- 
lated law are remote and apparently uncertain. 
For example, the laws which protect the body from 
destruction are enforced by penalties certain and 
immediate. In every experiment, the child invari- 
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ably finds that pain follows when the finger is put 
in a candle or on a hot stove. As soon as this cer- 
tainty is discovered, the child obeys the law. and 
keeps its fingers out of the danger. So a few falls 
teach the law of gravity and its penalties, and 
prompt obedience is thus secured. 

But food that is injurious to health brings a pen- 
alty that is remote and uncertain, and so the fear 
of it has little or no influence in restraining from 
the indulgence, while this needful fear depends en- 
tirely on faith in those who warn from the dan- 
ger. 

In all cases, experience shows that, in both adults 
and children, the more distant and uncertain are 
the rewards and penalties of law, both human and 
divine, the more diflScult it is to secure obedience. 

The most effective mode of meeting this difficulty 
in the family is to make the decided command of a 
parent a law enforced by a penalty that is felt to 
be both certain and immediate. This being se- 
cured, obedience to all laws involving the future 
welfare of the child may be rendered not only 
prompt, but cheerful and uniform. * 

All that balancing of mind between hope and 
fear which induces irritation is thus avoided. A 
child never cries or frets because it can not play 
with fire or jump out of a window after it learns 
the certain penalties of such acts. And when an 
equally certain penalty follows disobedience to pa- 
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rental command, an equally prompt and cheerful 
obedience will result. 

Nothing so surely saves a child from fretfulness 
and insubordination as the certainty that willful 
disobedience will be followed by a penalty such 
that tie forbidden enjoyment will not pay for the 
certain pain. And the moment a child perceives 
that sometimes the penalty of disobedience follows 
and sometimes it does not, he is constantly tempted 
to try whether he can escape, and is doubly irri- 
tated at the uncertain penalty when it does come. 

Especially is this so in the case of nervous, irrita- 
ble, and sickly children, who are necessarily sub- 
jected to annoying restraints and medical inflic- 
tions. Many such have been ruined in health and 
temper for want of a strong and steady govern- 
ment, to which they would have learned to yield 
prompt and cheerful obedience. Such a habit of 
obedience once formed, the necessity for discipline 
ceases almost entirely. Nothing then is needed but 
the decided tone of authority, which the child is 
sure can not be disobeyed without the certain pen- 
alty. It is not the mere apprehension of the pen- 
alty that insures the obedience ; it is also the bless- 
ed aid of a good habit. 

The most perfect example of this mode of gov- 
ernment known to the writer was that of her early 
life. The little flock in her own nursery no more 
thought of disobeying their father's decided com- 
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mand than they did of putting their hands in the 
fire. A decided " No" settled the matter, usually 
without complaints or repining. 

One of the earliest memories of those days was 
the tearful outbursts of the next bom child, of 
quick and sensitive impulses. " Stop crying, my 
boy!" and the command was followed by contor- 
tions of lip and brow, and heaving chest, till all was 
quiet. Next came, " Now look pleasant !" and, at 
the word, out came the smiles like sunshine through 
clouds. Not only prompt, but cheerful obedience 
was demanded until it became a habit 

But such decided government requires a tender 
love and sympathy, which in this case was never 
wanting from either parent Our father was the 
constant playmate of his children. He rejoiced 
with them in all their childish joys, and his ever- 
ready sympathy consoled their little sorrows. The 
tones and looks of love were the staple of life to his 
little ones, while discipline was sometimes adminis- 
tered with tears, more effective even than the rod. 
Not an hour of life can the writer remember, to this 
very day, when the full conviction did not exist 
that,' to her father, it was pleasant to gratify and 
hard to deny any wish of his child. 

With this strong government and tender sympa- 
thy were combined discretion and care not to multi- 
ply rules whose violation demanded penalties, thus 
bringing the young under a kind of bondage de- 
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pressing to tlie elasticity of childhood. But few 
rules for^e little ones, and more added only as 
habit made the preceding easy, was the method 
pursued. The earliest years of life are now re- 
membered, not as a period of discipline and rules, 
but rather as a joyous and perpetual play-spell. 
. In contrast to this strong and steady method, the 
writer has often seen what may be csdled the coax- 
ing mode. This is adopted by parents who are 
either too weak to govern, or who fancy they can 
govern without punishing. 

The first evil that results from this is irritation 
when the child can not be coaxed, and, finally, is 
forced, by violent methods, to give up his will. 
There are many things a child desires which it is 
impossible to secure, and yet no substitute can be 
found that will satisfy. The contests and irrita- 
tions thus resulting, in the end cause far more suf- 
fering to the child than the short discipline that is 
needful to establish a firm and strong parental au- 
thority. 

Another very great evil in this coaxing mode is 
the eventual loss of faith by the child in those who 
control. For the almost certain result is that coax- 
ing promises are made, or hope in some way awaken- 
ed, which ends in a failure. When this is done, 
the child is irritated, not only with fear of having 
his desires crossed, but with the memory of past 
failures of coaxing promises. Parents who govern 
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by this mode are in perpetual parley and barter 
with their little ones, and in the end make more 
fretting, anger, and suffering in one day than the 
whole period of discipline experienced by a child . 
under a strong and steady government. 

Still another method is very common among pa- 
rents who have a strong will, and intend to main- 
tain parental authority by penalties. This may be 
called unsteady or irregular government. 

Some who govern in this way have a general 
idea that children must be trained to obey their 
parents, and so they try to enforce obedience with- 
out any method or rule.' They give their com- 
mands, and sometimes the child is punished for dis- 
obedience and sometimes not, and thus is always 
tempted to disobedience by the hope of escape. 
This mode is especially injurious to children of de- 
cided character and strong will. To such, submis- 
sion to rule is particularly distasteful, and there 
is no way to secure cheerful obedience but by a 
strong and a steady government. Where this is 
wanting, there will either be frequent and stout 
conflicts between parent and child, or the child 
will avoid them by concealment and duplicity, or 
by absolute lying. 

In repeated instances the writer has seen chil- 
dren, naturally inclined to be honest and truthful, 
thus injured by unsteadiness in government. Oth- 
ers of nervous temperament have become habitual- 
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ly irritable and ill-tempered by such irregular dis- 
cipline. 

Another, but less frequent evil, is over-govern- 
ment. When both parents are united in a strong 
and steady discipline, there needs to be great care 
taken not to multiply rules that make frequent 
liability to disobedience. If young children are 
obliged by penalties to be careful of their dress, 
careful of furniture, mindfiil of table proprieties, 
and encompassed with many other conventional 
rules, the result will be, either such frequent viola- 
tions of authority as involves continual fear of pun- 
ishment, or a hardening of the conscience and the 
whole nature. 

To avoid this, a great part of the requirements 
made of children may be in the form of advice or 
requests, which involve no penalties if disregarded. 

In observing the management of children of dif- 
ferent jEamilies, no one thing has so strongly im- 
pressed the writer as the necessity of varying modes 
of discipline to diversities of. character. A mode 
of treatment adapted to one child would often be 
almost ruinous to others of diverse temperament. 
Some children of sensitive natures suffer more from 
a frown or a reproof than others do from the se- 
verest discipline. Some children are bom with a 
sensitive conscience ; others seem to have this part 
of their nature developed only by diligent culture. 
Some children can be governed by love alone; 
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others demand the intervention of fear of penalties, 
and would be ruined without it. This being so, 
general rules must always be modified to meet pe- 
culiarities of natural character. But there are a 
few general principles gained by experience which 
will apply to all cases. 

One is that, after a habit of prompt obedience is 
formed, it is always better to govern by hope of 
reward rather than by fear of punishment. Hope 
of good cheers, enlivens. Fear, if the predominant 
motive, is depressing to mind and body. This is 
the chief reason why the labors of slavery, extort- 
ed by fear of the lash, are so listless and so unpro- 
ductive, while those of the free are so cheerful and 
so profitable. 

This principle is of especial value in the nursery. 
The hope, at least of commendation for success, 
should always be dominant in the young; and 
where extra and protracted efforts are demtoded 
to conquer any defect, the chief stimulus should al- 
ways be hope of reward. 

In view of this, the government of parents and 
teachers who chiefly notice faults, and rarely ex- 
press pleasure and approval for good conduct, is 
very unfortunate. 

Another general principle applicable to all cases 
is that the child should always find sympathy and 
pity for shortcomings in those who are training to 
virtue and piety. 
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It needs ever to be bome in mind that self-con- 
trol and self-sacrifice are more difficult to a child 
than to one whom practice and habit have inured 
to this discipline. The impulsive nature of child- 
hood revolts from rules and constraint, and these 
multiplying bonds should be entwined with much 
tenderness and sympathy. It should of);en be con- 
ceded that many things required are hard; that 
there is a bravery and nobleness in submitting 
with patience ; that it is expected that there will be 
failures; and that, so long as there is a wish and ef- 
fort to do right, these failures are causes for tender 
pity and sympathy. Instead of magnifying the 
evil done by the child, in order to prevent future 
repetition, as is often incautiously done, the edu- 
cator needs often to palliate and excuse, and thus 
encourage to try again. 

" Mamma," said a little boy one day, " I am tired 
of being good ; I don't want to be good any longer." 
This is the frequent result of an over-stringent and 
unsympathizing government 

Another very important principle is what is usu- 
ally called honor. This is a combination of self- 
respect and respect for the opinions of others. It 
is a powerful principle, and holds sway, even over 
the most debased ; so that it is said " there is honor 
among thieves." It is the last good principle to 
forsake depraved men. 

The power of this good principle is often seen 
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among young boys, who, while disobedient to par- 
ents, truants from school, and vile in language and 
character, still will often suffer almost martyrdom 
rather than betray a companion, and thus violate 
the rule of honor established among their fellows. 

While this principle is often abused to evil, it is 
not employed by Christians in the nursery, or in 
school and church, so often or so effectually as it 
often is by persons who attempt no spiritual train- 
ing. Such will often succeed, by this influence, in 
making their offspring more honest, truthful, and 
honorable than many children who have been urged 
by the most powerful motives of the spiritual world. 

The principle of honor is most valuable in culti- 
vating habits of truthfulness, that most noble ele- 
ment of character. A child can not understand the 
importance of this virtue in early life. A strong 
and strict discipline tempts timid children to lie in 
order to escape blame or punishment, and to meet 
this difficulty some parents describe lying as an 
awful sin, and punish severely for it. Yet a child 
can not see the great evil of the deed, but looks rath- 
er at the benefits of thus escaping from penalties. 

But if all around seem to regard falsehood as 
mean and cowardly — ^if it is called brave and noble 
to speak the truth — ^if all prevarication and deceit 
are pointed out as degrading and contemptible, the 
child is more powerfully influenced to avoid this 
fault than by any severer methods. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 

FAMILY BELIGIOUS TRAINING — THE OBEDIENCE 
OF LOVE — ^RATIONAL OBEDIENCE. 

In the previous chapters we have seen that the 
law of sacrifice demands that the lesser good be al- 
ways sacrificed to the greater. This is the general 
law of rectitude, including all the laws of God which 
are to be enforced in the family as well as through 
future life. 

It has also been shown that Iwpe of good to self, 
including hope of escape from evil, is the leading 
influence to secure obedience to law. This hope of 
good is guided mainly hy faith in the teachings of 
those who control the young. 

But, though the first lessons of obedience are en- 
forced by faith and hope, there is another more hap- 
pifying principle which is better than either, and 
that is hve. In Scripture phrase, " Now abideth 
these three ; fidth, hope, charity (or love), and the 
greatest of these is charity." 

Love includes as its main feature (he desire to 
please the one loved. The easiest and happiest way 
to induce obedience to law is so to secure a child's 
love that it will have a strong desire to please the 
one who controls. Some children feel such love 
B 
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for a parent or teacher that almost any sacrifice is 
a pleasure if it will please the one thus loved. 

The relation of the parent to a child is especially 
fitted to call forth this happifying principle of obe- 
dience. Love is always induced toward those who 
are constantly bestowing good. The infent com- 
mences the discipline of life under the mother whose 
bosom supplies his chief joy. Her tender looks and 
tones of love are another unfailing source of pleas- 
ure. And, as life advances, the ceaseless ministries 
of parental tenderness call forth the gratitude and 
love which seeks expression by efforts to please 
those who have thus awakened affection. 

Some parents make this the leading principle in 
the government of their children. They habitually 
keep before the mind of the child its obligation to 
please and obey in return for the love and kindness 
of their parents. They diligently cultivate a sense 
of gratitude for parental favors which is to be ex- 
pressed by obedience. 

So, also, benevolence and self-sacrifice for the 
good of others is cultivated. The little ones are 
taught that they are to do kindnesses to others as 
others do to them. The child is led to be gener- 
ous and self-sacrificing, not only by precept and 
example, but these obligations are enforced by au- 
thority. Where the parents have power to con- 
trol, no child is allowed to act meanly or selfidily 
toward others any more than he is allowed to in- 
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jure himself by self-indulgence or excess. The in- 
terests of others are constantly presented as mat- 
ters of care and concern to the child, and as what is 
due in return for benefits received. 

Instead of pursuing such a course as this, how 
often it may be seen that even the most conscien- 
tious parents habitually train their children to be 
sdfish^ as much so as if they deliberately planned 
and intended to secure this end. The little one 
finds himself the chief object of attention ; his wants 
and wishes are the great concern of all around; 
whatever he desires must, if possible, be secured ; 
servants, brothers, sisters, nurse, &ther and mother, 
all bend obsequious to his wishes. He grows into 
a consciousness of his importance, and learns to feel 
that it is his right to have precedence of all others, 
and receives all as his due. Indifference and neg- 
lect of the feelings of others is the natural result. 
To make voluntary sacrifices for the comfort and 
convenience of others is no part of his training or 
experience. He is trained to a hahii of selfishness. 

While a child is being trained to the prompt 
obedience of faith and love, there needs also to be 
a rational obedience^ induced by enlightening the 
mind as to the reasons for all the laws and rules en- 
forced. This is especially needful in cases where 
self-enjoyment must be sacrificed for the greater 
good of others. 

The gradual process by which our Creator intro- 
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duces this principle of self-sacrifice is very instruct- 
ive. 

The infant's first experience in life is the highest 
illustration and example of self-sacrifice in the 
mother's love and care for its useless little self 

Next, a second infitnt appears, when this exam- 
ple must begin to be imitated. The first-born must 
give up to another its place in the mother's arms, 
and must become a secondary instead of the chief 
object in the nursery. Then it must share its toys 
and treasures with its baby playmate, and give up 
its plans and wishes, and help to protect, amuse, 
and aid the little one. Thus the nursery com- 
mences the first lesson of self-sacrifice for others. 

Next, the school leads onward to still more diffi- 
cult lessons ; for it is a stranger, and not beloved 
parents, who controls; and it is strangers, and not 
brothers and sisters, for whom sacrifices must be 
made. There new and more extensive rules of 
self-government, justice, benevolence, and self-sac- 
rifice for the general good are made known and en- 
forced. 

After this come the relations of neighborhoods 
and of civil society, demanding other and more 
comprehensive laws of self-sacrifice for the com- 
mon good. Then the claims of a whole nation are 
to be taken into account ; and, lastly, the whole 
world is to be admitted into the great family of 
man, and every individual comes under still more 
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comprehensive rules demanding self-sacrifice for 
the general good. 

Thus, as capacities expand and reason is matured, 
the obligations to sacrifice self for the good of oth- 
ers become more and more numerous, and, unless 
previous training has inured to it, the duty becomes 
more and more difficult. 

In the first period of infancy the child can not 
be made to appreciate the reasons for most require- 
ments, and obedience must rest upon faith alone. 
Some parents protract the obedience of faith indefi- 
nitely, and take little pains to enlist the intelligence 
of the child in support of law. The consequence 
is, that the reasoning powers and the power of self- 
government are both undeveloped. The child 
obeys without reflection or forethought, very much 
as a machine performs its work. 

In the Chinese nation we have an illustration of 
this mode of training carried through the nursery, 
the femily, the school, and the state, thus dwarfing 
the whole nation in the noblest features of a ration- 
al manhood. 

Instead of this, the wise parent, having first se- 
cured the prompt obedience of faith, enlightens the 
child as to the reasons for requirements which its 
present capacity can comprehend, while for all oth- 
ers the obedience of faith is still enforced. 

The child is taught that all self-control of its 
own appetites and passion results at last in higher 
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enjoyment in tlie very respects in whicli self-denial 
is enjoined. The benefits of a good habit are also 
described, making what is at first a difficult effort 
easy and pleasant. 

So, also, in regard to the self-denial enjoined for 
others, instead of the bare command, "Help your 
little sister," or " Share your pleasant things with 
your playmates," the child may be strengthened by 
being taught that it is noble and right to do so; 
that such conduct will secure love and respect ; that 
this is the way to form habits of benevolence and 
self-sacrifice, which, in the end, make a hard duty a 
pleasure ; that the contrary is base and selfish ; that 
neglecting to do so is mean and despicable, and will 
tend to .form a habit of selfishness which will make 
it more and more difficult to be generous, just, and 
noble. 

In training a child to be truthful, the parent may 
simply forbid known falsehood, with a severe pen- 
alty for disobedience. But if, at the same time, the 
evils of deceit and lying are pointed out, and also 
the benefits to self and to others of a character for 
truth and honor, the power of motive will be great- 
ly increased, and thus obedience be made more cer- 
tain and more easy. So of all the virtues to be se- 
cured in family training. 

In attempting to treat children as reasonable be- 
ings, some parents begin too early, and try to rea- 
son and persuade as the chief reliance, while au- 
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tbority and penalties are as much as possible relin- 
quished. The usual result of this course is pettish- 
ness or uproarious contests whenever the parent 
fails to convince. The only safe mode is to insure 
first the prompt obedience of fidth, and then teach 
the reasons for it afterward. 

Some parents seem to put themselves on an 
equality with their children, coaxing and pleading 
as if dependent on the will of their little ones. This 
is the direct mode of cultivating an imperious and 
domineering manner, or a pettish and complaining 
habit. Where the parents give up habitually, the 
children often become ill-tempered tyrants. Where 
the parents retain some authority, there are inces- 
sant conflicts, complaints, and struggles, ending in 
ill humor at all defeats. The writer has seen some 
of the finest natures ruined by such training as this, 
and others escaping only by the force of a fine nat- 
ural organization, or the intervention of others in 
the family or school who administered more wisely. 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 

SPIBITUAL RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 

The preceding is the mode of religious training 
to which the principles of common sense would 
guide all of every age and nation. It is that for 
which God has arranged the family state, and toward 
which his providence guides all men. All this 
would naturally result from reason and common 
sense, without any reference to a future state and 
the invisible world. 

^ A spiritual religion is that for which we are de- 
pendent not so much on reason and experience as 
on revelations from God. It rests on faith " in 
things not seen," and in beings not known to the 
senses. In Christian nations, all instruction in this 
department of religious training is based on the rev- 
elations from God contained in the Bible. 

At what period of life a parent should commence 
the communication of the existence, presence, and 
character of God, as the first element of spiritual re- 
ligion, must vary with the character and develop- 
ment of each child. 

In the nursery the child is under the constant 
care of its parents, and is preparing to know and 
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love its Savior just in proportion as they are his true 
representatives. Love, patience, meekness, gentle- 
ness, sympathy, self-denying labors and cares, united 
with firm and steady government — ^these are the 
traits which a child can be taught to transfer in 
conception to his heavenly Father only as he has 
seen them exhibited by his earthly parents. 

It is the mother who has the first lesson of spir- 
itual training committed to her hand. If she is so 
happy as to find in the father of her children one 
who has exhibited that union of strong government 
with tender love and sympathy so important in life's 
dawn, then, when she begins her first lesson of a 
" Father" in heaven, the very name brings the tru- 
est conception possible to a young mind of the God 
and Savior to whom she would lead her child. 

In the past experience of the little one, it has been 
his earthly fiither, who most of the time was absent 
in providing for the wants of his family, who still, 
when with him, loves him, cherishes him, governs 
him, pities him, comforts him, and sympathizes in 
all his pleasures. Such is that heavenly Father 
who, though unseen, is ever present, and who not 
only hears and sees all he says and does, but knows 
his very thoughts. 

It is impossible for a child to conceive of a spirit 
without body. The first idea of a child must inev- 
itably be, that God is a being with a human form, 
in a place called Heaven, and yet able to know our 
B2 
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thoughts, and to see and hear all that is said and 
done in this world. 

This being so, Jesus Christ, as " God manifest in 
the flesh," and " by whom all things were made," is 
the one especially adapted to the wants of mother 
and child in her first attempts to give true ideas of 
the existence and character of the Creator. At a 
very early period, Jesus Christ may be made known 
as he who not only made all creatures, but who 
made them to be happy. Then the lesson can com- 
mence that there are right and wrong ways of seek- 
ing to be happy, and that once Jesus Christ came 
into this world to teach his creatures the true and 
best ways of happiness — that for this end he not 
only instructed, but set an example. And that he 
might teach children, as well as men and women, by 
his example, he became a little child, and set a per- 
fect example ^f obedience to his father and mother. 

The hard duty of sacrifice, not alone to secure 
the best good for self, but to promote the best good 
of others, may then be illustrated by the life of our 
Savior. Thus, to deny self daily, and take up the 
cross, can be constantly referred to and illustrated 
by the example of the invisible yet ever-present 
Savior. He may be presented as the loving and 
tender Father in heaven, who knows how hard it 
is to bear the trials of childhood, because he has 
himself " suffered in all points" as children do. In 
cases of difficult duties required, the conviction may 
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be cultdyated that the kind Savior is the S}nnpathi- 
zing witness of every infent eflfort to do right 

In cases of failure or wrong-doing, instead of 
magnifying offenses, and chastening the conscience 
with upbraidings, it may be conceded that for 
young beginners in self-denial and self-sacrifice the 
path is thorny and difficult, and that the tender 
Savior feels pity and sympathy for them, is patient 
and forgiving, and is pleased with every effort to do 
right, however many failures there may be. And 
every gain in self-conquest and good habits may be 
recognized as a matter of thankfulness, and especial- 
ly pleasing to the tender and loving Savior. 

Thus a child may be gradually and intelligently 
led to form habits of self-denying benevolence as 
the chief way to please an ever-present heavenly 
Father. And a sense of his constant inspection, 
love, and care may become the most protecting re- 
straint from sin and stimulus to well-doing. 

The writer has repeatedly witnessed the happy 
results of a mode of religious training similar to 
that here indicated, some of which will be more 
minutely described. 

In one case, her residence in the femily was very- 
transient, where the eldest child was a little girl of 
four or five years of age. She was of feeble con- 
stitution, and highly nervous and sensitive organ- 
ization, with active intellect and strong will. She 
was thus one who, under wrong training, would 
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speedily have developed mucli of what is often 
called " the old Adam," which usually consists in 
the avoidance of self-denial and rule, or else ex- 
pressions of irritability and anger at being con- 
trolled. She was just the kind of child that in- 
dulgence makes imperious, irritable, and self-willed; 
while a kind but strong and steady government 
induces uniform and cheerful obedience. In the 
first visit it was noticed that the little one seemed 
healthy, cheerful, modest, obedient, and loving. 

Instead of the hot-bed training in close parlor, 
nursery, and school-room, which leads to irritable 
nerves and the ill government of a feeble child, 
most of little Anna's time was spent amid the 
woods, brooks, and fields of her summer haunts, or 
the sports of winter's snows. No nice dress or or- 
namented pantalettes to be taken care of; no rac- 
ing, climbing, or noisy plays were to be shunned. 
To keep out of dangerous places^ and to be kind 
and obliging to playmates, were about the only 
rules of out-door life. At meals, when guests were 
present, they saw her take her simple food without 
asking for any other ; while, instead of absorbing 
the chief attention of parents, or interrupting the 
conversation of guests, she listened in quiet, or 
spoke modestly when addressed. 

The chief aim of the parents at this period seem- 
ed to be to secure a happy mind in a healthy body, 
and a prompt obedience to the few rules required. 
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No attempt was made to expend the small fountain 
of nervous power in one so delicate by any intel- 
lectual efforts save those the Creator ordains for 
every child as it learns its mother tongue, and stud- 
ies the properties and philosophy of the world of 
wonders around. 

The next visit was made when this child was ap- 
parently seven or eight years of age. At this time 
the family was in an extensive boarding establish- 
ment, and among its inmates I frequently heard 
expressions of pleasure at the success of the mother 
in the religious training of this child. Some of 
them seemed to think that few mature Christians 
give such good evidence of the humble, obedient, 
and loving spirit of a true disciple as this little 
one ; still, she was not without faults that required 
watchful care to repress. 

It appeared that the child was not only truthful 
and conscientious herself but, in the beautiful char- 
ity of rectitude, imagined all children were the 
same ; and when, with tearful surprise, she found 
her mistakes in this matter, guided by the mother's 
discretion, she was earnestly pursuing her heaven- 
ly yet childish mission of striving to reform those 
who had been deprived of the blessings she had en- 
joyed in her early religious training. 

It was at this period she heard persons spoken 
of as Christians, and others as not so, while, at 
sacramental occasions, the Christians remained and 
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the others left the church. One day, after such an 
occasion, she said, " Mother, I love Jesus Christ ; I 
try to obey him all day ; when I do wrong I am 
sorry, and pray to him to forgive me and help me 
to do better. Mother, do you think I am a Chris- 
tian?" 

Having decided that a true Christian is one who 
habitually strives to obey Christ in all things, the 
mother felt no hesitation in answering the little one 
that she was one of the lambs of Christ's flock, such 
as he, on earth, took in his arms and blessed as heirs 
of the kingdom of heaven. 

She was early taught a conmion form of infant 
prayer. One day she said, "Mother, I want to 
pray myself^ because when I say my prayers it does 
not seem to me as if I was talking to my dear Sa- 
vior." The mother encouraged this, and ever after 
the child was heard to tell all her little wants, and 
express her love, and gratitude, and happiness in 
the simple language of infant life. 

At a sacramental occasion she once heard the 
minister give this invitation to the congregation : 
" AU those who love our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
who intend to obey him in all things, are invited 
to come to his table." 

On hearing this, the child whispered, "Mother, 
I love the Lord Jesus, and intend to obey him in 
all things ; may I eat of the bread ?" 

This may serve for the present to illustrate one 
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of several cases in "whicli Christian life commenced 
in the nursery with little or no use of any other 
doctrine of revelation than the character, teach- 
ings, and history of Jesus Christ, as " God mani- 
fest in the flesh," together with an appropriate use 
of the influences thus secured. 

There is no period in the training of the young 
where the diverse constitutions of children are so ob- 
vious as when spiritual religion flrst is introduced. 

Some have a nature peculiarly adapted to such 
influences. Others, diversely, but equally well en- 
dowed, seem to have little receptivity for such ideas 
till a mature period of life. 

In the same nursery will be found one child who 
is imaginative, sensitive, reflective, and possessing 
strong susceptibilities of emotion. Such can be led 
by the influences of spiritual religion to an early 
experience, dangerous and almost miraculous. An- 
other child, with vigorous bod^ imd strong nerves, 
seems to have nothing but the animal nature flrst 
developed. The same sort of training as makes his 
delicate little sister a precocious saint, passes over 
his mind as the idle wind. The outer world fllls 
all his eye and thoughts. Play, and nothing but 
play, has any attraction or can fasten his attention. 
He listens with a momentary wonder at pictured 
realities of a future life, and in a few moments the 
impression is all gone. And yet a day is coming 
when conscience, and reason, and the spiritual ele- 
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ment will be developed as strongly as is now the 
animal. 

Children are not only differently constituted, but 
the development of the various faculties varies as 
greatly ; and every parent needs to take this into ac- 
count in judging of the diverse success of religious 
culture in their different children. A healthy, ro- 
bust child, with fine animal developments and a 
strong will, may be as well developed morally, 
when he has become perfectly obedient to parental 
rule, as another child in whom the spiritual element 
is more largely developed. 

The Apostle Paul teaches that "milk is for 
babes" in reference to the discretion needed in se- 
lecting the truths to be used for beginners in Chris- 
tian life. In the preceding example of successful 
training, it will be noticed that no reference was 
made to the invisible world, or to the rewards and 
penalties of the future state. 

The Old Testament training of our race exhibits 
God's example in this very thing. The patriarchs 
and Israelites were visited by God and angels in 
human form. The ritual had a visible Shekinah. 
Prophets and seers received direct instructions from 
God; and all that was attempted was to bring 
this nation to obey the laws of God relating to this 
life only, while all the sanctions were exclusively 
temporal rewards and penalties. Though a future 
state was recognized, no use was made of it as a 
motive to secure obedience. 
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The attempt to influence children by fears of 
hell, of the devil, and of the day of judgment, or- 
dinarily results in false conceptions, that agitate 
without any compensating healthful results. These 
are topics which should be reserved for the investi- 
gations and influences of more mature life. 

The great difficulty in regard to the use of mo- 
tives of fear in respect to the future state is that 
they affect most vividly those who least need them, 
while those who most demand such influences are 
unaffected by them. 

Some children who have a highly sensitive and 
nervous organization, combined with great consci- 
entiousness and a lively imagination, are greatly 
excited by such appeals, and, if timid as well as 
sensitive, are often overwhelmed with terrors. 
Many times the writer has heard her pupils de- 
scribe the fear and distress that darkened the whole 
period of childhood by representations which still 
are very common both in the family, in children's 
books, and from the pulpit. 

In one case a friend stated that such was the 
state of her mind thus induced in early life, that 
she repeatedly had meditated killing an infant 
brother whom she passionately loved, because she 
was told that infants escaped all such dangers; 
and when disease blasted the beautiful flower, the 
poor child, in spite of her poignant grief, was glad 
that death had ended for the babe the risks of 
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sucli dreadful horrors as in her forebodings might 
be her own doom. And yet this child had far 
less said to awaken such fears than is often done 
by parents and teachers. 

In the writer's femily history this point is well 
illustrated. 

A little book, called ^^ Hymns for Infant Minds,^^ 
written by the lovely and gentle Jane Taylor, was 
the nursery favorite both with parents and chil- 
dren. 

One of these hymns, which the writer probably 
always skipped in reading, or contrived to forget 
after hearing, fastened the most painful and abiding 
impression^ on a younger sister of vivid imagina- 
tion, strong feelings, and timid nature. She was so 
affected by this hymn that for years it haunted her 
in hours of darkness, often banishing sleep, while 
sometimes, covering her head, she lay sweating 
with distress and dread. And yet, bashful and 
sensitive, she never ventured to reveal her suffer- 
ings. It read as follows : 

How dreadful, Lord, the day will be 
When all the tribes of earth shall rise. 

And those who dared to disobey 
Be dragged before thine angiy eyes. 

The wicked child, that often heard 

His pious parents speak of Thee, 
And fled from every serious word, 

Shall not be able then to flee. 
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No ; he shall see them bant the tomb, 
And rise, and leave him trembling there, 

To hear bis everlasting doom 
With shame, and terror, and despair. 

While they appear at Thy right hand, 
With saints and angels round the throne, 

He, a poor trembling wretch, shall stand. 
And bear Thy dreadful wrath alone. 

No parent then shall bid him pray 

To Hhn who now the sinner hears, 
For Christ himself will tarn away. 

And not regard his sighs and tears. 



CHAPTER SIXTH. 

SCHOOL BELIGIOUS TRAINING. 

The period when a child most needs the motives 
of the spiritual world is when it passes from the 
nursery to the school-room. There temptations 
become more numerous, new and more difficult du- 
ties are imposed, while parental inspection and au- 
thority cease for a while. 

The child must now obey a stranger whom it has 
not learned to love and trust, and who can show no 
special interest in one pupil more than in another ; 
one who must stand in the same relation to a child, 
in enforcing law, as does the Great Teacher and 
Buler of all in regard to his creatures. 

Its associates are strangers of various ages, tastes. 
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and tempers, all placed on an equality as to rights 
and privileges, fitly representing the great world 
for which the child is to be trained to still more 
difficult and complicated rules and duties/ 

Here it is that a sense of the presence and in- 
spection of a heavenly Parent, whom the child re- 
gards as the ceaseless observer not only of acts, but 
of feelings and thoughts — a tender Father whom 
it has learned to love and to desire to please, may 
become the most powerful of all influences to stim- 
ulate to well-doing and to protect from sin. 

It is at the head of a school from diverse fami- 
lies, whose children have experienced diverse modes 
of training, that a teacher is enabled to retrieve 
parental neglect or mistakes, and add new power 
to parental influence. This is especially the case in 
reference to the employment of the motives of the 
spiritual world. A large portion of every school 
comes from families where spiritual religious train- 
ing is entirely neglected, or where it is administer- 
ed with great mistakes and deficiencies. 

For this reason, the teacher needs to begin with 
explaining to his flock that the great end of school 
education is to train them to a loving and prompt 
obedience to the laws of God, as the best and only 
sure way of being happy. 

Our Father in heaven should be described as one 
who loves little children even more tenderly than 
any earthly parent can do ; who sees what is best 
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for them to make them truly happy, both in this 
life and forever. The Bible should be appealed to 
as the book in which this loving Parent has given 
all needful rules for right feeling and action in or- 
der to attain the best and highest happiness; and 
in administering school rules and government, it 
should often be appealed to as the standard of truth 
and duty. 

Before the rules of punctuality, order, and silence 
are enforced, the reason and conscience should be 
enlisted by explaining how the enforcement of 
such rules promotes the comfort and happiness of 
all concerned, teachers, children, and parents. It 
should be shown how selfish it is to break over 
rules which are made for the best comfort and en- 
joyment of all. It should be shown how those 
who thus sacrifice the good of the many for the 
gratification of one, in the end lose more than is 
gained by this course. 

The duty of selfisajCTifice for the common good 
should be continually held up as a noble and gen- 
erous aim, and one in which we are imitating Christ, 
our great exemplar, who came as our Savior from 
selfishness and its consequent miseries. 

The children may be trained to self-sacrifice not 
only in cheerful obedience to rules for the common 
good, but by personal eflforts to aid those who are 
younger, or who are subject to any infirmities. As 
an illustration of this, the following experience of 
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the writer in a little school which for a few days 
came under her care, is offered. 

One of the pupils was a remarkably fine child 
both in disposition and intellect; but an accident 
in early infancy had interrupted her education, so 
that, while in size she was apparently the eldest, 
she was, in point of acquirement, the youngest in 
the school. She was anxious to learn, and very do- 
cile to any attempts for her improvement. Noth- 
ing was needed but constant and persevering ef- 
forts to bring her mind to its appropriate develop- 
ment. 

But, unfortunately, her very social and affection- 
ate nature was accompanied with peculiarities some- 
what annoying, so that, while she was constantly 
seeking- to join in the groups and sports of the chil- 
dren, they thoughtlessly endeavored to exclude and 
avoid her. 

It was a real trial not only to the young, who had 
formed no habits of self-sacrificing benevolence, but 
to her teacher, who felt annoyed by the noisy and 
impulsive intrusions of the- child, and troubled by 
her desire for society and sympathy. 

After some attempts to modify some disagreeable 
habits, and also some experiments on her capacity, 
the attempt was made to use religious motives with 
some of her companions to meet the difficulty. A 
bright and amiable child was selected, who shall 
here be named Fannie. After some chat with her 
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on Other topics of childish interest, this conversation 
ensued:^ 

" Fannie, do you think you are a Christian ?" 

" No, ma'am," was the reply, and an expression 
of sadness passed over the ingenuous young face. 

"Do you wish to be a Christian?" 

" Yes, ma'am ;" and the tears began to start 

"Do you know what it is to be a Christian?" 

" No, ma'am," with a look of uncertainty. 

"Does your mother teach you to pray to Jesus 
Christ?" 

"Yes, ma'am." 

" And do you pray to him every day ?" 

"Yes, ma'am." 

" And do you say prayers that are taught you, or 
do you make your own prayers?" 

" I make my own prayers." 

Both the parents of this child were trained to be- 
lieve that all children come into this life with such 
depraved natures that they never feel or do any 
thing that is truly Christian, and acceptable to God, 
till he regenerates their ruined nature. 

This point was not referred to, from uncertainty 
as to how &r the child had been so instructed. 

" Fannie, Jesus Christ came into this world to 
teach us how to be good and happy, and also to help 
ns to become so ; and one way in which he helps 
us is by his own blessed character and example. 
He was living in his glorious and beautiful home. 
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in heaven, with his Father and the blessed angels ; 
but he gave it all up, and came to this world to 
teach poor ignorant and sinful creatures the way to 
be happy. It was not pleasant to live with them. 
It was painful to toil and suflfer for such ungrateful, 
ignorant, and sinful beings. But he spent thirty- 
three long years in such wearisome and painful la- 
bors. And now his example and teachings are 
written in the Bible for our guidance, while he 
watches over us in heaven, and he sees and loves 
all those who try to follow him. Moreover, he saw 
how difficult it is to do all that he teaches, and so 
he promised to send his good Spirit to help all who 
try to follow his commands. 

" Whenever, therefore, you do not like to do any 
thing which you ought to do, then say to yourself, 
* Now I will be like Christ, and deny myself^ and take 
up my cross, as he did.' And when you thus are 
trying to follow him, his good Spirit, in some way 
not explained to us, will help you. And then you 
are a follower of Christ, and so are beginning a Chris- 
tian life. And the more you go on trying to be 
like Christ, the better Christian you are. 

" Now, here at school, you have a great opportu- 
nity to follow Christ, such as children seldom have. 
Here is poor Bessie, who by a great misfortune has 
been kept from school, so that, though she is so large, 
she is behind all the other children, and she can 
not be made to catch up with them in knowledge 
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without a great deal more labor and attention than 
any teacher can give who has so many scholars. 

" Then the poor little girl has some disagreeable 
tricks that make the children shun her, and yet she 
is affectionate, and social, and wants to be with them 
all the time, and she feels grieved and mortified to 
see them run away fix)m her. 

" Now every day you can say to yourself, * I will 
deny myself for poor Bessie, as Christ did for me 
and for us all. I will help teach her to read; I 
will play with her, and try to make her happy; 
and so I shall please our dear Savior, and he will 
send his good Spirit to help me.' Dear child, do 
you now understand how you may become a Chris- 
tian?"* 

"Yes, ma'am;" and the tears glistened amid 
smiles. 

"And will you try to-morrow how much you can 
do for Bessie, and thus do for your kind Savior? 
He loves and cares for the poor child even more 
than your tender mother cares for you, so that ev- 
ery thing you do for her he receives as done for 
himself." 

Tears fell abundantly, and watered the good seed 
thus sown. 

- The next day Bessie came to me with a joyous 
smile. " Please hear me say another lesson ; Fan- 
nie has been teaching me." In the afternoon she 
♦ See Note A. 

C 
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came again. " Only see ! I have read all these pages 
to Fannie, and she is going to hear me read some 
every day." 

Fannie came herself to tell of other things she 
was going to do for Bessie, and seemed elated with 
her success. 

This is a case where the seed was sown on re- 
markably fine soil, and yet, even in this case, after 
the novelty and first enthusiasm had ended, the 
young Christian would falter, just as older ones do, 
without the constant line upon line of instruction, 
and the constant personal influence of a religious 
teacher and friend. The head of a school enjoys 
the combined advantages of both parent and cler- 
gyman ; and the school is that great transition pe- 
riod when the child is passing from the limited field 
of action in which the interests of our family are 
concerned, to the higher plane where the whole 
world, and its relations to eternity, are to be in- 
cluded. 

In the New Testament this new relation is rec- 
ognized where the Jewish dispensation (or law) 
is fapoken of as "a schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ." The Jewish dispensation was the transi- 
tion period of the race to a higher plane of action, 
as the school is to the child. 

In pursuing this elevated plan, the teacher can 
habitually assume that the school is a common- 
wealth, in which each individual has a common in- 
terest as much as the teacher. 
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Some of the most successful teachers, in carrying 
out this idea, commit a great part of the school re- 
sponsibilities usually borne by the teacher to the 
pupils. Thus a committee takes charge of the 
school-room and premises, to secure neatness and 
order in every part. Another committee is in- 
structed to devise and enforce modes of securing 
quiet and punctuality. Still another supervises the 
recitations and scholarship, and devises methods of 
improvement. Eewards are oflfered to the whole 
school for the success of these committees in eleva- 
ting and improving its general interests, thus engag- 
ing every pupil to lend aid. 

The writer has seen a very large school in the 
highest state of order and improvement, where the 
teacher, by this method, was relieved of almost 
every care but that of supervising his committees, 
hearing his classes, and giving general instructions 
to the whole school. At the same time, the mo- 
tives of spiritual religion were brought to bear on 
practical daily life in a way more effective than 
either parent or clergyman could command, in pre- 
paring children for the duties of mature life. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTH. 

CHURCH RELIGIOUS TRAINING — WHAT IS THE 
CHURCH? 

Religious training in the family, as has been 
shown, teaches first what is good and evil^ and next 
what is right and wrong ; as best or not best for the 
child itself. Next is taught what is right or best for 
the whole in relation mainly to the femily, a small 
community who love each other, and whose inter- 
ests are one. 

Next is taught what is best for the whole in the 
school, where strangers are brought together whose 
opinions and interests are diverse. 

Thus far the laws of God, and the motives for en- 
forcing them, may be taught simply with reference 
to this life ; and many parents and teachers have 
great success in cultivating the social and moral 
virtues, without any reference to dangers and du- 
ties connected with a future life, and without em- 
ploying any motives of the spiritual world. 

In the Old Testament we find a similar mode of 
training. All the duties required related to this 
life, and were enforced by temporal rewards and 
penalties. Although a future state was recognized 
and the immortality of the soul was believed, no 
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recorded revelations were made of dangers and du- 
ties in reference to the eternal state, nor were the 
Jewish nation required to interest themselves in 
the temporal or spiritual welfare of any out of the 
bounds of their own nation. 

To believe in Jehovah as the only true God, and 
to profess this belief by the rite of circumcision, were 
all that was required, even of aliens, to make any 
person a member of the Jewish congregation, and 
entitled him to all its privileges. Infants were cir- 
cumcised, as born into this congregation, to be train- 
ed to this faith in Jehovah. The whole congrega- 
tion, including infants and all circumcised believers 
in Jehovah, constituted " the Church of God" of the 
Old Testament. — ^Acts, vii., 88. 

The standards of the Presbyterian Church thus 
define the visible Church: 

" The visible Church is a society made up of all 
such as, in all ages and places of the world, do pro- 
fess the true religion, and of their children.^'* 

This definition includes both the Jewish and 
Christian Church. The latter differed fi-om the 
Jewish in substituting baptism in place of circum- 
cision, and in taking Christ's teachings in place of 
those of Moses, All persons ^ho prof essed faith in 
Christ, together with their children; were, according 
to this definition, members of the visible Church. 

Now/ai^, or belief is used by all men in all ages 
to signify sometimes mere intellectual conviction 
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or belief, and nothing more. At other times it sig- 
nifies this belief, together with the feelings and con- 
diLct that result appropriately from this belief. The 
first is called a dead faith, as it does not produce its 
appropriate fruits. The last is called a living or 
saving faith. 

In regard to the Church of God in the Old Test- 
ament, no one ever claimed that the qualification 
demanded for membership was any thing more than 
the intellectual belief that Jehovah was the true 
God, and the professing this belief by circumcision. 

All adults who were circumcised professed to be- 
lieve in Jehovah, and thus in their obligations to 
obey his laws as revealed by Moses. But as there 
were all degrees of obedience, no attempt was ever 
made to divide the Jewish congregation into two 
portions — one, as those having only a dead faith, 
and the other as those having the living faith. All 
were together, as one church, to be trained by the 
ministries of that church into obedience to God's 
laws. 

When Jesus Christ came, he first clearly reveal- 
ed the danger of our race in reference to a future 
life, and the obligations resulting not only in refer- 
ence to self and one nation, but in reference to the 
whole world. He taught, for the first time, that the 
dangers of the future life are so great, that the chief 
object of this life should be to escape them our- 
selves, and to aid our fellow-men to escape them. 
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It was in reference to these new dangers and 
new duties that Jesus Christ instituted his Church, 

The greatest perplexity and confusion have arisen 
from the fact that the expression (ke Church of 
Christ has been used in diverse senses without such 
clear definitions as alone can prevent this confu- 
sion. 

The New Testament speaks of all Christ's obedi- 
ent followers in all times and places as " Christ's 
body, the Church." The Episcopal communion- 
service defines Christ's Church as "the mystical 
body of the Son, which is the blessed company of 
all faithful people." 

This is also called the invistble Church. 

Thus it is seen that there are two uses of the 
word Churchy viz., the invisible Church universal^ in- 
cluding all that have a true and living faith in God 
and Christ, and the visible Church universal^ includ- 
ing all who profess faith in God and Christ, wilh 
their children. These are both unorganized. 

But all matters in dispute on this subject relate 
to the organized Church in distinction from one that 
is unorganized. A congregation or company of 
people are organized only when they have officers 
to represent and act for the whole, rules to be en- 
forced, and the power of receiving and excluding 
members. 

The Eoman Catholics and some called High- 
Church in the Episcopal denomination claim that 
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the visible Church universal was organized by the 
apostles, the ministry ordained in direct succession 
from the apostles being constituted the officers to 
act for the whole body. 

Thus, on this view, all baptized persons all over 
the world constitute one great organized body, of 
which all ministers, so ordained, are the officers, 
while each local church is only a part of this one 
great body, and not a distinct organization by itsel£ 

But this is simply a theory^ to which facts do not 
correspond ; for the Eoman Catholic Church, and 
the Episcopal Church, and the Greek and Arme- 
nian Churches, all claim to have their ministry or- 
dained in direct succession from the apostles, and 
yet no one of them recognizes either of the others 
as belonging to their body, nor their ministers as 
officers acting for and representing their own 
Church. The visible Church universal certainly, 
at this day, is not organized as one body by having 
officers to represent the whole body, and the same 
rules to be enforced. 

There are now but two modes of organizing the 
Church of Christ, viz., the local and the denomina- 
tional. 

The heal Church consists of individuals organ- 
ized as one body, with officers to act for the whole. 

The denominational Church consists of a number 
of local churches united as one body, with officers 
to act for the whole. 
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Thus, in various towns, we find a local Episcopal 
Church and a local Presbyterian Church, each con- 
sisting of individuals united as one body, with offi- 
cers to act for the whole. 

Again, we find a denominational Episcopal Church 
meeting in General Convention, consisting of the 
clergy and lay delegates representing local churches 
of that denomination. These are organized as one 
body by having officers, constitution, and rules. 

So the denominational Presbyterian Church, con- 
sisting of ministers and delegates of local churches 
meeting in General Assembly, is organized with of- 
ficers, constitution, and rules as one body. 

The only way to join a denominational Church 
is to become a member of a local Church of that 
denomination. 

We do not find in the New Testament or in his- 
tory that any denominational churches existed in 
the first Christian age. 

The question then is, What was the heal Church 
as organized imder the apostles of Christ? 

The English word church came from the Greek, 
through the Goths, to our Saxon ancestors. It is 
formed by certain changes fi-om the Greek woi'd 
KvpiaKOQ, signifying belonging to the Lord. 

In the Greek Testament eccksia is the word which 

in our Bible is translated by the now English word 

church. This word ecclesia is used 114 times in the 

Greek New Testament, and it always signifies a con* 

C2 
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gregation or assembly of people^ without indicating 
the kind of persons. 

Thus, in Acts, xix., 32, the eccksia or " assembly^^ 
were heathens; in Acts, vii., 38, the eccksia were 
Jews ; in Philemon, the ecclesia is one family ; in 
Eomans, i., it is the congregation of Christians in 
one city; in 2 Thessalonians, i., 1, it is the congrega- 
tion of Christians in one province ; in Acts, ii., 47, 
it is the congregation of Christians generally, with- 
out regard to place ; in Colossians, i., 18, it is the 
great congregation of all saints in all places and 
all ages, or the invisible Church universal. 

This being so, the word ecclesia, or church, in the 
New Testament signifies simply a congregation of 
people, and we are to find out by other means than 
this word alone what kind of persons constituted 
the organized Church of Christ 

All agree that, in order to be an organized Church 
of Christ, there must be officers to act for the whole 
body, rules to be enforced, and power to admit and 
to exclude members. 

The points of diiBFerence are as to what class of 
persons constitute the Church of Christ, and how 
this Church is organized. 

In regard to these points there are these diverse 
views : 

The first is the Eoman Catholic view before men- 
tioned, viz. : the organized visible Church of Christ 
consists of all who have received Christian baptism. 
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The apostles organized it by instituting a ministry, 
ordained in direct succession from the apostles, as 
officers to represent and act for this one indivisible 
Church in all ages. 

The ministry, thus ordained, are authoritatively 
to interpret Christ's teachings for the laity ; bap- 
tism admits to this Church, and also confers a par- 
tial or an entire remedy of the injury done to 
the mind of the baptized person by Adam's fall. 
The clergy also receive, by ordination, the power 
of communicating the Holy Spirit at confirmation, 
and of imparting certain spiritual influences in the 
Eucharist. 

On this view, there are no local visible churches 
as distinct organizations, but only parishes^ in which 
all the baptized are members of the one organized 
visible Church of Christ on earth. 

Now, as there is no way to unhaptize^ and as most 
of the scoundrels of Christendom have been bap- 
tized, while the debased priests of the Romish, 
Greek, and Armenian churches, as much as the 
Episcopal, have been ordained in apostolic succes- 
sion as officers, this view of the organized visible 
Church of Christ is a painful one ; especially so, 
inasmuch as it is claimed that it is the clergy of 
these debased churches who have the right of de- 
ciding the true interpretation of the Bible. 

As to administering the discipline of this vast 
Church, including all baptized persons, nothing of 
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the kind is, at the present day, either taught or at- 
tempted. 

The only Scripture texts used to establish the 
Eoman Catholic view are Matthew, xvi., 18, 19, and 
Matthew, xviii., 15-21. 

The " power of the keys" given to Peter and to 
"the Church" in these two passages all agree sig- 
nifies the power of discipline and expulsion from 
the Church on earth, which Christ here promises 
to confirm in heaven. 

All agree, also, that the Church is to exercise this 
power by its officers. The only question in dispute 
is this : Are the officers of the Church who are to 
exercise this power diocesan bishops, ordained by 
the apostles for this purpose, who transmitted this 
power only to other diocesan bishops ordained in 
direct succession from themselves? The Eoman 
Catholic and High-Church affirm it. Others hold 
that this power of discipline is given to any local 
Church, to be exercised by officers whom it ap- 
points for the purpose. 

The New Testament evidence that there were 
heal churches organized with officers, having rules 
to enforce, and the power of receiving and expel- 
ling members, is abundant The single expression 
" the seven churches of Asia" seems alone sufficient 
to settle the matter. There are thirty-five diflferent 
churches named in the New Testament. • 

As to any historic evidence that there was o^ily 
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one organized Church of Christ, Lord Chancellor 
King, a distinguished writer of the English Epis- 
copal Church, says : 

" I find the word ecclesia once used by CTprian for a col- 
UcUon of churches, as the ecclesia of Numidia and Africa, 
otherwise I can not remember that I ever met with it, 
in this sense, in any writings of this or the rest of the 
fathers ; but whenever they speak of the Christians in 
any kingdom or province, they always said — ^in the plural 
— ^the churches; never in the singular." 

Passing the Eoman Catholic view as a mere un- 
practical theory unsupported by evidence, we find 
that, as a matter of fact, there have been only two 
modes of organizing the local Christian Church. 

The first is properly called the primitive Church 
of Christ, consisting of any number of Christian 
-people, with their children, statedly meeting as a 
congregation, having officers to sustain the worship 
and ordinances of Christ. 

The second may properly be termed the Puritan 
Church, as first instituted by the Puritans. It con- 
sists of a portion of a Christian congregation, who 
unite by profession and covenant as regenerated per- 
sons, believing a certain creed, and admitting by 
majority vote only, such as, on examination, give 
evidence of such regeneration and belief. 

This kind of Church has no constitution, creed, 
or laws, except such as are imposed by a majority 
vote. 

In defense of the Puritan Church, its advocates 
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bring those passages of the New Testament which 
show that the first heal churches of Christ were or- 
ganized with ministers to preach, and with other 
officers, also, for temporalities ; and that they exer- 
cised discipline by casting out unworthy members 
from their communion. But they do not seem to 
perceive that these texts do not show that the ec- 
clesia that exercised this discipline was regenerated 
persons^ holding a given creed, and organized rvith- 
in the ecclesia that met for worship. 

What needs to be proved is that each local ec- 
clesia of the New Testament consisted of two (yrgan- 
ized bodies — one, the whole congregation of wor- 
shipers, and the other that portion of it which con- 
stituted themselves judges of their brethren, to de- 
cide when regeneration existed, and how far doc- 
trinal and practical errors should exclude from bap- 
tism and the sacrament. This is never attempted. 

The defenders of the Puritan Church never have 
offered even one text from the Bible to prove that 
each local ecclesia, or congregation of stated wor- 
shipers, had an inner ecclesia organized with offi- 
cers — the two corresponding to the New England 
parish and church — nor do they quote from history 
in its defense.* 

* The writer is justified in this statement by the fact that this 
work, before printing, was submitted to some of the most learned 
defenders of the Puritan Church, and neither from them, nor from 
the Bible, nor from any other book, has there been any evidence 
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In the primitive Church, feith in Jesus Christ is 
assumed to be complex in nature, involving diverse 
particulars and many degrees of advancement in 
each. The first step is a knowledge of Jesus Christ, 
and the intellectual conviction that he is authorita- 
tive Lord of faith and practice ; then follows the 
desire or purpose to obey him ; then a seeking to 
understand his teachings; and then more or less 
obedience. In this view, the Church is a congre- 
gation organized to train men, women, and chil- 
dren to faith in Jesus Christ, and thus to prepare 
them for heaven. 

On the Puritan theory of a Church, faith in Christ 
is the result of a new creating act of God, changing 
ike nature of the mind, and the Church is an organ- 
ized collection of persons who, being regenerate, 
have already attained the faith that secures heaven. 

The Congregationalists and Baptists, in this coun- 
try, have carried out this theory of the Puritan 
Church more consistently than any other sects ; for, 
by these, all children are excluded from the Church 
till Church officers examine and find evidence of a 
regenerated nature. 

The Presbyterians, both Old School and New, 
are required by their standards to organize only 
one ecclesia, which includes the whole parish. It is 

obtained to establish the Puritan mode of oi^^anizing the local 
Church of Christ, as sanctioned either by the teachings or exam- 
ple of the apostles. 
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the whole congregation or parish who choose the 
elders and the minister to act for and represent 
them, and every man of the parish is entitled to a 
vote who will agree to be guided by the officers 
they elect. 

Of the children it is said 
<' they are to be taught to read and repeat the Cate- 
chism, the Apostles' Creed, and the Lord's Prayer. They 
are to be taught to pray, to abhor sin, to fear God, and 
to obey the Lord Jesus Christ. 

" And when they come to years of discretion, if they 
he free from scandal^ appear sober and steady, and have 
sufficient knowledge to discern the Lord's body, they ought 
to be informed it is their duty and their privilege to 
come to the Lord's table," 

Thus, by the standards of both portions of the 
Presbyterian Church, the children are "bom with- 
in the pale of the visible Church ;" there is no or- 
ganized inner ecclesia, but the whole congregation 
and the Church are one and the same. 

But, under the influence of the Puritan element, 
a large portion of the Presbyterian churches have 
adopted the inner ecclesia, which shuts out the 
children from the Church. 

The Methodist denomination, also, organize the 
Church to consist, not of the congregation, but only 
of the regenerate, thus excluding the children. 

The Episcopal Church is the only large denomi- 
nation in this country which, in theory and prac- 
tice, has retained the local primitive Church organ- 
ization. 
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According to the Thirty-nine Articles^ the ^^ visible 
Church of Christ is a congregation of faithful peo- 
ple" iu which the pure Word of God is preached, 
and the sacraments of Christ duly administered. 

Here "faithful people" is used in the generic 
sense, including men, women, and children ; and 
"feithful" signifies having faith in Christ, without 
deciding how much or hoW little. 

The Episcopal heal Church is a congregation of 
believers in Christ, organized with a minister and 
church - wardens as officers, "in which the pure 
Word of God is preached, and the sacraments of 
Christ be duly ministered." This is what consti- 
tutes them a visible Church of Christ, In addition to 
this, the congregation adopt the liturgy and consti- 
tution of the Episcopal denominational Church, and 
this constitutes them a local Episcopal Church. The 
children are bom into the Church as were the Jew- 
ish children, and baptism is the seal or sign of their 
membership, as was circumcision in the more an- 
cient Church. 

We are now prepared to answer the question 
what is the organized local Church of Christ as es- 
tablished by the apostles according to the New Tes- 
tament, and also according to other history. 

This will be the subject of the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTH. 

THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH OP CHRIST. 

It is claimed that the only organized Church of 
Christ in the New Testament was the heal Church, 
and that this church consisted of the whole, and not 
of a portion of a congregation statedly assembling 
to worship. The following presents evidence of 
this from standard historians. In Mosheim [Book 
I., Chap, ii.] are the following statements: 

" In those primitive times, each Christian Church was 
composed of the people^ the presiding officers, and the aS" 
sistants or deacons. These must be the component parts 
of every [organized] society. The principal voice was 
that of the people, or the whole body of Christians ; for 
even the apostles themselves inculcated by their exam- 
ple that nothing of any moment was to be done or de- 
termined on but with the knowledge or consent of the 
brotherhood : Acts, i., 15 ; vi., 3 ; xv., 6 ; x^., 22. 

"The assembled people therefore elected their own 
rulers and teachers, or by their free consent received 
such as were nominated to them. They also, by their 
suffrages, rejected or confirmed the laws that were pro- 
posed by their rulers in their assemblies ; they excluded 
profligate or lapsed brethren, and restored them ; they 
decided the controversies and disputes that arose ; they 
heard and determined the causes of presbyters and dea- 
cons ; in a word, the people did every thing that is prop- 
er for those in whom the supreme power of the communi- 
ty is vested. 
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*' Nor in this first age of the Church was there any 
distinction between the initiated and the candidates for 
initiation ; for whoever professed to regard Jesas Christ 
as the Savior of the world, and to depend on him alone 
for salvation, was immediately baptized and admitted 
into the Church. But, in process of time, as the church- 
es became enlarged, it was deemed advisable and neces- 
sary to distribute the people into two classes, the faith- 
fvl and the catechumens. The former were such as had 
been solemnly admitted into the Church by baptism, and 
who might be present at all the parts of religious wor- 
ship, and enjoy the right of voting in the meetings of the 
Church. The latter, not having yet received baptism, 
were not admitted to the common prayers, nor to the sa- 
cred supper, nor to the meetings of the Church. 

" The rulers of the Church were denominated some- 
times presbyters or elders^ and sometimes also bishops ; for 
it is most manifest that both terms are promiscuously used 
in the New Testament for one and the same class of per- 
sons : Acts, XX., 17, 28 5 Philemon, i., 1 ; Titus, i., 5, 7 ; 
1 Timothy, iii., 1. 

" That the Church had its public servants or deacons 
from its first foundation there can be no doubt, since no 
association can exist without its servants : 1 Timothy, 
iii., 8, 9. 

"There were also in many churches female public 
servants, or deaconesses^ who were respectable matrons or 
widows appointed to take care of the poor, and to per- 
form several other offices. 

" In this manner Christians managed ecclesiastical af- 
fairs so long as their congregations were small and not 
very numerous. But when the churches became larger, 
and the number of presbyters and deacons, as well as the 
amount of duties to be performed, was increased, it be- 
came necessary that the council of presbyters should 
have a president^ a man of distinguished gravity and pru- 
dence, who should distribute among his colleagues their 
several tasks, and be, as it were, the central point of the 
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whole society. He was at first denominated the angel 
(Revelation, ii. and iii.)) but afterward the bishop^ a title 
of Greek derivation, indicative of his principal business. 
It would seem that the Church at Jerusalem, when 
grown very numerous after the dispersion of the apos- 
tles among foreign nations, was the first to elect such a 
president, and that other churches, in process of time, 
followed the example. 

" But whoever supposes that the bishops of this first 
and golden age of the Church corresponded with the 
bishops of the following centuries must blend and con- 
found characters that are very different. For in this 
century and the next, a bishop had charge of a single 
church, which might ordinarily be contained in a private 
house ; nor was he its lord^ but was, in reality, its minis- 
ter and servant : he instructed the people, conducted all 
parts of public worship, and attended to the sick and 
necessitous in person ; and what he was unable thus to 
perform he committed to the care of the presbyters ; but 
without power to ordain or determine any thing, except 
with the concurrence of the presbyters and the brother- 
hood.* 

" It was not long, however, before the extent of epis- 
copal jurisdiction and power was enlarged ; for the bish- 
ops who lived in the cities, either by their own labors or 
by those of their presbyters, gathered new churches in 
the neighboring villages and hamlets ; and these church- 
es, continuing under the protection and care of the bish- 
ops by whose ministry or procurement they had received 
Christianity, ecclesiastical provinces were gradually form- 
ed, which the Greeks afterward denominated dioceses. 
The persons to whom the city bishops committed the 
government and instruction of these villages and rural 

* In a note it is added, All that is here stated may be clear- 
ly proved from the records of the first centuries, and has been 
proved by Joseph Bingham, Origines Eccksiast. ; W. Beverage, 
Codex Canon, primit, ecclesicB ; and others. 
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churches were called rural hishcps, or chorepiscopiy (i. e.) 
bishops of the suburbs and fields. 

''All ChristiaD churches had equal rights; nor does 
there appear in this first century any vestige of that con- 
sociation of the churches of the same province which 
gave rise to ecclesiastical councils and to metropolitans.'* 

The following, containing more minute details, is 
taken from the work of an Episcopal writer, enti- 
tled Primitive Christianity^ or the Beligion of the An- 
cient Christians in the first Ages of the Oospd, By 
Wm. Gave, D.D. Book I., Chap. viii. : 

''As Christianity gained admission into great towns 
and cities, so all the believers of that place usually as- 
sembled and met together, the Christians of the neigh- 
boring villages resorting thither at times of public wor- 
ship. But religion increasing apace, the public assembly, 
especially in the great cities, quickly became too vast 
and numerous to be managed with any order and con- 
venience, and therefore they were forced to divide the 
body into particular congregations, who had their pastors 
and spiritual guides set over them, but still were under 
the superintendence and care of him that was their pres- 
ident or bishop of the place." 

The following is somewhat abridged from the 
same work : 

"The people of each congregation were divided into 
classes, which had distinct seats in the church, and grad' 
ual admission into the several parts of public worship. 
The lowest class were the imperfect catechumens, who were 
not allowed to stay to the public worship, but were to 
depart as soon as certain lessons were read. Such were 
privately instructed at home by persons appointed by the 
bishop, till prepared to be admitted to hear the sermons, 
but not allowed to be present at the more solemn rites. 
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"The next class were the more perfect catechumens. 
These might stay, not only to the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, but even to the very last part of the service. 

"The candidates for baptism, after completing their 
instructions as catechumens, were called the competerUes, as 
sueing for the grace of baptism. 

" The highest class, called the faithful, were those who 
were baptized and confirmed, and approved by the long 
train and course of a virtuous life, and were then admit- 
ted to the Lord's Table. 

"Besides these three classes there were five classes 
called penitents, consisting of those who, either among 
catechumens or the higher class of the faithful, had been 
guilty of misdemeanors. 

" The lowest of these were not allowed to enter the 
church, but stood in the porch, clad in squalid dress, with 
tears beseeching the prayers of the faithful. 

" Next were the penitents who were allowed to enter 
the church with the lower class of catechumens, to hear 
the lessons and depart with them. 

" Next were those penitents, seated near the reading- 
pew, for whom the congregation and elders, kneeling, 
prayed, the elders laying hands on their head ; these also 
departing with the catechumens. 

" The fourth class were those allowed to join in pray- 
ers and singing, but not in the sacrament. 

"The last class were those allowed to come to the 
Lord's Table." 

Discipline of the Primitive Church. Dr. Gave, Book 
in., Chap, v.: 

" The Christian Church, being founded and establish- 
ed by Christ as a society, is, by its very nature, invested 
with the inherent power of censuring and punishing its 
members who offend against the laws of it. 

" The usual crimes and offenses which came under the 
discipline of the ancient Church, in the general, was any 
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vice or immorality ; for the holy and good Christians of 
those times were infinitely careful to keep the honor of 
their faith unspotted, to stifle every sin in its birth, and, 
by bringing offenders to public shame and penalty, to 
keep them from propagating the malignant influence of 
their bad example. For this reason they watched over 
one another, told them privately their faults and fiulures, 
and, when that would not do, brought them before the 
cognizance of the Church. In those days, by reason of 
the violent heats of persecution, the great temptation 
which the weaker and most unsettled Christians were 
exposed to, was to deny their profession [" denying the 
IxH^ that bought them"], and to ofler sacrifices to false 
gods, it being that which for some ages mainly exercised the 
discipline of the Church. 

<' As to the penalties inflicted in the first age, especial- 
ly, the apostles had power to inflict bodily punishment 
upon oflenders, which they sometimes made use of upon 
great occasions, as St. Peter did toward Ananias and 
Sapphira ; and St. Paul punished Elymas the sorcerer 
with blindness; and this doubtless he primarily intends 
by his ^delivering over persons unto Satan;'' for no sooner 
were they cut off from the body of the faithful but Sa- 
tan seized upon them, and either by actual possession, 
or some other sign upon their bodies, made it appear 
that they were delivered over into his power. This 
could not but strike mighty terrors into men, and make 
them stand in awe of the censures of the Church ; and, 
questionless, the main design of Divine Providence in 
affording this extraordinary gift was to supply the defect 
of civil and coercive power. 

<' In administering discipline, the first thing in this sol- 
emn action was to make rqtroofs and exhortations^ there- 
by to bring the offender to the sight and acknowledg- 
ment of his &ult. 

" Then the sentence or censure was passed upon him, 
whereby he was suspended not only from the commun- 
ion of the Holy Eucharist, but from all commerce in 
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any way, especially in the public duty of religion. Dur- 
ing this space of penance, the penitents appeared in all 
the formalities of sorrow and mourning, in a sordid and 
squalid habit, with a sad countenance and head hung 
down, with tears in their eyes, standing without the 
church doors, for they were not suffered to enter in. 

^^ All beyond the apostles' age, the common, standing 
penalty they made use of was excommunication, or sus- 
pension from communion with the Church ; the cutting 
off and casting out an offending person as a rotten and 
infected member, till by repentance and wholesome dis- 
cipline he was cured and restored ; and then he was re- 
admitted into Church society, and to a participation of 
the ordinances and privileges of Christianity." 

JReligion and Morals of the Primitive Church. Dr. 
Cave, Book I., Chap, iv.: 

" Their religion and way of life was approved of all. 
*Who,' says St. Clement to the Corinthians, *did ever 
dwell among you that did not approve your excellent 
and unshaken faith ? that did not wonder at your sober 
and moderate piety in Christ? You were forward to 
every good work, adorned with a most virtuous and ven- 
erable conversation, doing all things in the fear of God, 
and having his laws and commandments written upon 
the tables of your hearts.' They placed religion, not in 
talking, but in living well. 

'^ ^ Among us,' says Athenagoras, ^ the meanest and 
most mechanic persons, and old women, although not 
able to discourse and dispute for the usefulness of their 
profession, do yet demonstrate it in their lives and ac- 
tions. They don't, indeed, critically weigh their words, 
but they manifest virtuous action ; while being buffeted 
they strike not again, nor sue them at law that spoil and 
plunder them, but liberally give to them that ask, and 
love their neighbors as themselves.' 

" Clement of Alexandria says, * Certainly none were 
ever greater enemies to a naked profession and the cov- 
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ering of a bad life under the title of Christianity. Do 
any live otherwise than as Christ commanded^ His a 
most certain ai^ument they are no Christians.* 

" Pliny the Younger, being commanded by the Empe- 
ror Trajan to give him an account of the Christians, tells 
him that, after the best estimate he could take, and the 
strictest inquisition by tortures, he found no worse of 
them than this, that they were wont to meet early for 
the performance of their solemn devotions, and to bind 
themselves, under the most sacred obligations, to commit 
no vice or wickedness. 

" Serranus, proconsul of Asia, writes the Emperor 
Adrian to represent how unjust it was to put to death 
Christians, when no crime was duly laid to their charge, 
merely to gratify the tumultuous clamors of the people. 

^^ Origen tells Celsus that the churches of God, which 
had taken on them the discipline of Christ, if compared 
to the common societies of men, were among them like 
lights in the world. 'For who,' says he, * but must con- 
fess that the worser part of our Church is much better 
than the popular assemblies ? as, for instance, the Church 
of God at Athens is meek and quiet, as endeavoring to 
approve itself to the great God.' 

" So Minutius FeHx : * Should we Christians be com- 
pared with you (heathens), we should be found infinitely 
to transcend you. You forbid adultery, and then prac- 
tice it; we keep entirely to our own wives. You pun- 
ish wickedness when committed; with us even a wicked 
thought is sin. And, last of all, 'tis with your party 
that the prison is filled and crowded, and no Christian is 
there unless such a one as is cither a shame to his re- 
ligion or an apostate from it.' 

" A little while after he tells how much they exceed- 
ed the best philosophers, who were filthy and tyrannical, 
and only eloquent to declaim against vices of which 
themselves were most guilty. 

" Lactantius having discoursed of the prodigious de- 
baucheries and vrickednesses of the heathen, 'but of 

D 
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which of these/ says he, * can be objected to our people, 
whose whole religion is to live without spot or blemish f 

^^Tertullian openly declares that when men depart 
from the discipline of the Gospel, they so far cease among 
us to be accounted Christians ; and that they shunned 
the company of such, and did not meet or partake with 
them in the offices of religion, and that therefore the 
heathens did very ill to call them Cliristians whom the 
Christians did disown." 

Mosheim gives this statement on this point: 

" Most authors represent the lives and morals of Chris- 
tians in this early age as patterns of purity and holiness, 
worthy of imitation in all subsequent ages. This repre- 
sentation, if it be understood of the greater part of the 
professed Christians and not of all, is undoubtedly true. 
The visible purity of the churches was much promoted 
by that law which deprived of ordinances and excluded 
from the community persons of vile character, or who 
were known to he vicious, provided they would not reform 
on being admonished. Such a law we know was estab- 
lished by the apostles (1 Corinthians, v.) soon after the 
churches began to be formed. In the application and 
enforcement of this law the teachers and rulers generally 
pointed out the persons who seemed to merit exclusion 
from the Church, and the people sanctioned or rejected 
the proposal." 

Children Members of the Primitive Church. 

That the children of Christians were members of 
the primitive Church is thus stated by Dr. Cave, 
Part I., Chap. X.: 

" If the constant j^roc^tce of the Church, and those who 
immediately succeeded the apostles, be (as no man can 
deny it is) the best interpreter of the laws of Christ, the 
dispute, one would think, would be at an end. For that 
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it always was the custom to receive the children of CArw- 
ttan parents into the Church by baptism we have sufficient 
evidence from the greatest part of the most early writers, 
Irenseus, Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian, etc, whose testi- 
monies I do not produce because I find them collected 
by others ; and the argument is so forcible and conclu- 
sive that the most zealous opposers of infant baptism 
know not how to evade it; the testimonies being so 
clear, and not the least shadow that I know of, in those 
times, to make against it. There was, indeed, in Cyprian's 
time, a controversy about the baptizing of infants, not 
whether they ought to be baptized (for of that there was 
no doubt), but concerning the time when it was to be ad- 
ministered. 

The following id a condensed view of the various 
uses of the word Church. 

Visible Church universal: all who profess to be- 
lieve in Christ. This is unorganized. 

Invisible Church universal: all who so believe as 
to obey in heart and life. This also is unorganized. 

Of the Church as organized there, are three uses : 

1. The local Primitive Church, consisting of indi- 
vidual believers in Christ statedly meeting in one 
place for worship, and organized as one body with 
officers. 

2. The local Puritan Church, a portion of a local 
primitive church united by covenant, and profes- 
sion of regeneration, and a given creed, also organ- 
ized with officers. 

8. Denominational Church, any number of local 
churches organized as onebody, with officers, as the 
Greek, Roman, Episcopal, or Presbyterian Church. 
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CHAPTER NINTH. 

THE PURITAN CHURCH — ITS HISTORY. 

It has been shown that, in the beginning, the un- 
organized visible Church consisted of all who pro- 
fessed to believe in Christ ; and that the only organ- 
ized church known at that time was the heal Churchy 
consisting of any congregation of professed believers 
in Christ organized to sustain his worship and or- 
dinances, the chief oflSicers being the elders (called, 
also, bishops or presbyters) and the deacons. 

All the elders or bishops, at first, had the care 
only of a single local Church. 

But as, in large cities, a Church extended not only 
in the city, but around in the country, the elders di- 
vided these large congregations into smaller ones, 
and appointed rural bishops, who in some sort be- 
came subordinate to the metropolitan bishops. 

The final result was the diocesan bishops, and the 
name bishop was then relinquished by the inferior 
clergy, and was confined to the diocesan order. 

As Christianity increased in power and honor, 
the ranks of the clergy, and their claims to author- 
ity in faith and practice, multiplied. Councils were 
called, and decrees passed as to what the laity must 
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and must not believe, and the power more and 
more passed from the people to the clergy. 

In what follows, it is needful to mark the distinc- 
tion to be made as to the /acte revealed by God, and 
ike philosophy which men have contrived to account 
for these facts. 

A fact is a thing done : the philosophy of it is the 
mode of explaining the cause or reason of this fact, 
or explaining the how and the why it is so. 

Christ and his apostles began their teachings 
among the poor and unlearned. Such received the 
facts of the Gospel without seeking to discover the 
philosophy of them. They knew by experience 
that they were sinners ; they were instructed in the 
danger of eternal ruin by sin in the life to come ; 
they were taught that, on condition of faith in 
Christ, pardon for past sin, and redemption from its 
penalties, were secured to them through the atoning 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ ; they understood that faith 
in Christ included believing on him intellectually 
as Lord of faith and practice, receiving his words 
and practically obeying theni; they received Christ's 
instructions as intelligible to all, and set themselves 
to obey as a practical and rational service, while he 
was deemed the best Christian who most faithfully 
obeyed. 

After a while the wise and learned of this world 
were gathered into the Christian Church, and then 
commenced the agitations consequent on philoso- 
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phizing questions and theories such as these : Why 
do all men sin ? How did all men become sinners ? 
What is the cause of the universal sinfulness of 
man ? How was Christ God and Jiow was he man? 
How do his sufferings and death avail to save man ? 

From such question3 as these as to ihQ philosophy 
of things revealed arose most of the early conten- 
tions and sects of the first centuries of Christianity. 
The first controversies respected the nature of Christ 
as God and man. In the fifth century, the contro- 
versy became fierce as to the cause^ or origin ofevil^ 
or the why and the how men came to be sinners; 
and the leaders were Augustine and Pelagius. # 

Augustine maintained that this is the cause why 
men sin. God ordained that Adam should act for 
the whole human race, so that, if he ate the forbid- 
den jfruit, his own nature should become depraved, 
and that this depravity should be shared by, or 
transmitted to, all his posterity. Adam sinned, 
ruined his own nature, begat children with his own 
ruined nature, and this depraved nature thus en- 
gendered is the cause or the why that all infants suf- 
fer and become sinners. 

But Pelagius [see Dr. "Walsh, as abridged by 
Schlegel] taught that men come into life vxith the 
same powers and abilities^ and in the same state, as 
Adam was created; that human nature was not 
changed nor depraved by the fall of Adam ; that 
his sin is not impvied to his posterity ; that men 
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have sinful propensities, but these are not sin ; that 
man has power to discover, to devise, and to ipeT' 
farm virtuous deeds ; that the grace of God consists 
in his giving man a good constitution of mind, the 
revelation of his will, light to the understanding by 
the aid of the Holy Spirit, the teachings and exam- 
ple of Christ, and forgiveness of past sins through 
his atoning sacrifice. 

Previous to this period this matter had not been 
a subject of ecclesiastical decisions, but only of in- 
dividual speculation. The first council called on 
this subject was at Jerusalem, which decided on 
the side of Pelagius, 415. The second was at Dios- 
polis, 415, consisting of fourteen bishops, who also 
decided for Pelagius. Pope Zosimus, at Rome, 
also pronounced in fe,vor of Pelagius ; but, after a 
long and fierce controversy, the African bishops, 
led by Augustii^e, succeeded in turning the tide 
against Pelagius. Finally, the councils of the 
Church and the edicts of the emperor, by cruel 
persecutions, put an end to this doctrine in the 
churches. The Augustinian dogma was decreed 
to be taught in the Bible, and from the Papal 
Church it has descended into the creeds of the 
chief Protestant sects. 

This doctrine of man's depraved nature, incapac- 
itating him at once from understanding and inter- 
preting the Bible for himself, and from any true 
obedience till remedied by supernatural interfer- 
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ence, became the chief foundation of ecclesiastical 
power. The priesthood claimed to be ordained, at 
once to interpret the Bible for the people, and to 
administer, by Church rites, the only remedy for 
this depravity of nature engendered from Adam. 

The final result culminated in the papal hier- 
archy, in which the people became as nothing, and 
the Churchy which decided all questions of faith and 
practice, was exclusively the pope and councils of 
the clergy. 

But in all periods of the papacy there were Prot- 
estant refoTTners who resisted this dominion of the 
clergy over the laity. In 1160 the Waldenses were 
the most conspicuous. They denied the supremacy 
of the pope, and claimed that every Christian, in a 
certain measure, had a right to exhort, instruct, and 
confirm. After them came the Albigenses, who 
also opposed the papal claims. 

In 1324 Wickliff appeared in England. He de- 
nied that bishops were a different order from priests 
in the primitive Church, and claimed that there 
were only priests and deacons ; that heresy was er- 
ror, not against clerical decisions, but against Holy 
"Writ ; and maintained the right of the laity to in-' 
terpret the Bible for themselves. He held that in- 
fants dying without baptism could be saved ; that 
baptism did not confer grace, but was a sign of 
grace already given. 

In 1376 Huss appeared in Bohemia, teaching lib- 
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erty of conscience, and the right of the laity to op- 
pose the decisions of the clergy. 

In 1483 Luther appeared, and fought the great 
battle for the rights of the laity against the claims 
of the Komish hierarchy. 

The Eefonnation spread rapidly in England, 
where Wickliflf and his Bible had prepared the 
way. Henry the Eighth then separated from the 
Bomish Church, and declared himself the head of 
the English Church, and was accepted as such by 
the reforming clergy of his kingdom. A Bible was 
put in every church, with the implied admission 
that the laity were at liberty to interpret it for 
themselves. Every decision in the Church was 
settled by appeals to the Bible, and not to past 
Church decisions or practices. 

The first English reformers held to only two or- 
ders of the clergy — priests and deacons. This ap- 
pears in what is called the Bishops^ Book, issued in 
1585, subscribed and recommended by two arch- 
bishops and nineteen bishops. It says there are 
" but two orders of the clergy," and " no one bish- 
op has authority over another, according to the 
Word of God.' 

In 1543 came the "King's Book,". which says, 
" There is no real distinction between bishops and 
priests;" also it says, "Of these two orders only — 
that is to say, priests and deacons — Scripture mak- 
eth express mention." This was drawn up by a 
D2 
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committee of bishops and divines. Of deacons it 
says, "Their office in the primitive Church was 
partly to minister meat and drink, and other neces- 
saries, to the poor, and partly to minister to the 
bishops and priests." 

As to the peopk being the controlling power, the 
English reformers held these views, as expressed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury [see Bishop Bur- 
net, vol. ii., p. 826-329] : 

" Sometimes the apostles and others, unto whom God 
had given abundantly his Spirit, sent or appointed min- 
isters of God's Word ; sometimes the people did choose 
such as they thought meet thereto ; and when any were 
appointed or sent 'by the apostles or others, the people, 
of their own voluntary will, with thanks, did accept 
them ; not for the supremity, empire, or dominion that 
the apostles had over them, to command, as their princes 
and masters, but as good people ready to obey the advice 
of good counselors, and to accept any thing that was 
necessary for their edification and benefit." 

In the reign of Edward VI., the present English 
Prayer-book was compiled by Archbishop Cran- 
mer chiefly from ancient books of devotion. 

In the reign of Mary, the claims of the papal 
clergy were renewed amid the fires of persecution. 

Elizabeth patronized the reformation from pop- 
ery, but demanded conformity to the English Es- 
tablished Church. The Non-conformists were called 
Puritans, as those who favored the entire purifica- 
tion of the national Church from Eomish rites and 
ceremonies. They opposed the bishops as a supe- 
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rior order, and their exclusive riglit to ordain ; and 
especially the power of the bishop's courts, which in- 
flicted civil pains and penalties for not conforming 
to their decisions. Persecution followed ; the Non- 
conforming clergy were expelled from their pulpits, 
suspended from the ministry, and otherwise imped- 
ed. In 1566, those thus persecuted met and 4ecided 
to withdraw from the Church of England. 

The Puritans were divided into the two classes 
of NbrKon/ormists remaining in the Established 
Church, and the Separaiists, who withdrew and es- 
tablished independent churches. Of this last class 
was the noble and venerated John Eobinson, who 
may be properly named the father of the Puritan 
Church. 

He first was a Non-conformist in the English Es- 
tablishment; then he became a Separatist, and fled 
with many of his people to Holland to escape per- 
secution. Here he became a leader and a distin- 
guished writer, and first drew up in detail the prin- 
ciples on which the Congregational churches of New 
England were afterward established. 

John Eobinson's definition of the " Church visi- 
ble" is this : 

'^ The word ecclesia^ churchy translated to religious use, 
denoteth an assembly of persons called out of the state of 
corrupt nature into that of supernatural grace by the pub- 
lishing of the Gospel." 

Another definition is this: 
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^'The Church is a company of faithful and holy peo- 
ple, unth their seed, called by the Word of God into public 
covenant tvith Christ and among themselves for mutual fel- 
lowship in the use of all the means of God's glory and 
their salvation." 

Again: 

"And, for the gathering of a Church, I do tell yoa 
that, in what place soever, by what means soever, wheth- 
er by preaching the Gospel by a true minister, by a &lse 
minister, by no minister, or by reading, conference, or 
other means of publishing it, two or three faithful people 
do arise, separating themselves from the fellowship of the 
world into the fellowship of the Gospel and covenant of 
Abraham, they are a Church truly gathered." 

In regard to infants, he says : 

" The infants of the faithful are within the limits of 
the new covenant." 

In replying to opponents, he says : 

" Since all children coming naturally from Adam are 
conceived and bom in sin, and by nature children of 
wrath, if these men believe, as they do of all, that their 
children so dying shall be saved by Christ, then must 
they have part in his testament, or in this new covenant. 
There are not two new covenants or testaments estab- 
lished in the blood of Christ, but one. And since Christ 
is propounded unto us as the Savior of * the body,' which 
is ' his Church,' it is more than strange that these men 
will have all infants to be saved, and yet none of them to 
be of his body, or the Church.^* 

From these quotations it appears that Eobinson 
had formed a theory of Church organization which 
involved an irretrievable difficulty. It was a 
Church to be composed (as by his first definition) 
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"of persons called out of the state of corrupt nature 
by supernatural grace;" according to his second def- 
inition, they are " to separate themselves from the 
fellowship of the world into the fellowship of the 
Gospel and the covenant of Abraham." This cove- 
nant includes the seed or cfdldren. But, according 
to Eobinson, children are at birth unregenerate, 
and there is no sure and certain way to secure their 
regeneration. Some children of a family, all train- 
ed alike, become regenerate, and some do not, and 
only the regenerate are members of the Church. 
So there is no covenant possible like that of Abra- 
ham, which included all circumcised children in the 
Jewish Church without respect to character. 

Eobinson did not seem to see the difficulty of his 
Church theory as some of his associates did ; for 
one Smyth took the ground that if the Church is 
to be a separated body of regenerated persons, infants 
can not belong to it. So he became the originator 
of the Baptist denomination, which consistently ex- 
cludes all but persons supposed to be regenerated. 

The Cambridge Platform, which expresses the 
views of the New England clergy in 1648, defines 
the visible Church of Christ thus : 

" The whole body of men throughout the world 
professing the faith of the Gospel and obedience 
unto God according unto it, not destroying their 
own profession by any errors everting the founda- 
tions, or unholiness of conversation, they, and their 
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children with them, are and may be called the visfibU 
catJioUc Church of Christ; although, as such, it is 
not intrusted with any officers to rule and govern 
the whokJ^ 

Here it appears that it is not all who profess to 
believe in Christ, with their seed, that constitutes 
the visible Church, but those only who profess ac- 
tual obedience to it, not destroying their profession 
by errors in doctrine or unholy living^ together with 
their children. 

The first Pilgrim fathers all joined the Church 
by covenant and profession as regenerated persons, 
and regarded their children as made members by 
baptism. 

But when the next generation became parents, 
many of them could not belong to the Church as 
persons professing to be regenerate, and so did not 
bring their children to be baptized. And thus Cot- 
ton Mather describes the first working of this new 
mode : 

" The good old generation could not, withqut uncom- 
fortable apprehensions, behold their offspring excluded 
from the baptism of Christianity and from the ecclesias- 
tical inspection which is to accompany baptism." '^ It 
was the study of these prudent men that the children of 
the faithful may be kept, as far as may be, under Church 
watch, in expectation that they may be in a fairer way to 
receive the grace of God" (i. e., regeneration of a depraved 
nature). 

Moreover, he adds, "there was a numerous appear- 
ance of sober persons who professed themselves desirous 
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to renew their baptismal covenant [made by parents] and 
submit to Church discipline, and so have their houses 
also marked for the Lord's ; but jet they could not come ' 
up to that experimental account of their own regeneration , 
which would sufficiently embolden their access to the 
(^Aer sacrament." 

In consequence, it was decided by a convocation 
of ministers that, '4n case they understand the 
grounds of religion," and are not scandalous, and 
solemnly own the covenant (baptismal) in their 
own persons, wherein they give both themselves 
and their children unto the Lord, and desire bap- 
tism for them, we see not sufl&cient cause to deny 
baptism unto them. Thus arose " the half-way cov- 
enant,^^ to enable parents to secure the baptism and 
admission of their children to Church watching with- 
out professing regeneration or going to the sacrament 
themselves. 

This added to the cjomplication. Were these chil- 
dren of parents not professing regeneration made 
members of the Church by this half-way covenant 
and baptism ? and, if so, could they have their chil- 
dren baptized and imder the watch of the Church? 
If allowed to do so, in process of time nearly every 
body would come to be Church members by bap- 
tism and the half-way covenant, and the Church 
would cease to consist of " persons called out of the 
corrupt state of nature by supernatural grace, and 
their children," as Eobinson's plan demanded. 

After this half-way covenant had been tried a 
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while, President Edwards met the matter with his 
stern logic ; and, by his influence, it came to pass 
that the New England churches became close cor- 
porations, taking in by majority vote only such as, 
on examination, gave evidence of regeneration and 
belief in a given creed. Still, the children were 
by many considered in some sort members of the 
Church, but not so as to be allowed any of its pe- 
culiar privileges, and not so but that they were or- 
dinarily spoken of as out of the Church, and to be 
taken into it by majority vote when they gave evi- 
dence of regeneration. 

The Baptists never baptized infants, nor regard- 
ed them as in any sense members of the Church. 
A large portion of the Presbyterian Church, in de- 
fiance of their standards, and also the Methodists, 
practically took the same course. Thus a majority 
of the children of this nation have been shut out of 
the Church of Christ. 

Dr. Bushnell, in his last work on Christian nur- 
ture, endeavors to meet the difficulty on this sub- 
ject by what he terms an " organic unity'^ of the 
family, which he claims makes children members 
of the Puritan Church with their parents. 

But he does not discriminate between organized 
bodies founded on individual covenant and prom- 
ise, such as free -masons or temperance societies, 
and those which are constituted o{ families without 
individual covenant, such as towns and states. 
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The Puritan Church exists by the promise and 
covenant of individuals with each other, together 
with the profession of regeneration and the belief 
of a creed. A child, therefore, no more belongs 
to this corporation by a parent's joining it than it 
enters a free-masons' lodge when its father joins it. 

Dr. Bushnell also attempts to meet another diffi- 
culty. If the baptized children of the Church are 
members of the corporation, then it ceases to be an 
organization of regenerated persons, and becomes 
what the primitive Church is claimed to be, (i. e.) a 
mixture of persons in all stages of advancement in 
Christian knowledge and experience, without any 
organization dividing the regenerate and unregen- 
er«te. 

To meet this, Dr. Bushnell takes the ground that 
regeneration may exist in embryo, as it were, in 
children who have been consecrated by baptism 
and trained by pious parents, so that the baptized 
children of the Church may thus be, in a certain 
sense, classed as the regenerate. This is very sim- 
ilar to the High-Church notion of baptismal regen- 
eration, and, to be consistent, all baptized persons 
should be recognized as the regenerate, and mem- 
bers of the Church. 

In defiance of these explaining theories, when 
persons baptized in infancy come to officers of the 
Puritan Church wishing to be received as mem- 
bers, they are met as those out of the Church, and 
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are admitted by vote only on giving satisfactory ev- 
idence of regeneration and belief of a creed. 

Dr. Bushnell's claim that these persons are al- 
ready members of the Church, either by organic 
unity with their parents or as regenerated, is thus 
practically contradicted. 

The same contradiction is to be met in the Pres- 
byterian Church ; for in their standards the Church 
is defined to be a congregation of Christians " with 
their children," and yet these children are after- 
ward taken into the Church by a formal vote of 
Church officers, as those who are out of it till thus 
received. Nor has a baptized child any more ad- 
vantages or privileges as a member of that Church 
than one who is not baptized. 

Still another difficulty arose from this new mode 
of organizing the local Church of Christ. 

The contest of the Puritans with the Church of 
England was not so much for individual liberty as 
for the freedom of the laity from the authority of 
the clergy. Instead of taking the true ground 
that no man, or body of men, is to be rahbi or mas- 
ter of our faith, they formed close corporations of 
regenerated laity, in which the majority of male 
members admitted by vote, and assumed exactly 
the authority which the bishops had maintained. 
The bishops demanded, "Believe and practice as we 
prescribe, or we cut you off from our Church and 
its privileges." The Puritan Church majority said, 
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"Believe and practice as we prescribe, or we cut 
you oflf from the privileges of our Church.'* 

Both parties certainly had a legal right to form 
an association on any terms they pleased, and to 
admit or exclude on these terms. The question 
•which both had to settle was, Do the teachings or 
example of Christ and the apostles warrant such 
claims? Is this the New Testament mode of or- 
ganizing the local Church? 

If the preceding history of the primitive Church 
is correct, we must say that the Puritan local Church 
is liable to the same objections as the Papal Church. 
The chief diflference is, that in one case the power 
to enforce conformity to doctrines in faith and prac- 
tice is held by the clergy, and in the other by the 
majority of male members of a local Church. 
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CHAPTER TENTH. 

PRIMITIVE CHURCH TRAINING. 

In regard to the training of children in the prim- 
itive churches, the whole question turns on the 
meaning of the expression " faith in Christ," and 
itg equivalent term, " believing in Christ." 

It is conceded that these terms mean what man- 
kind intend and understand by these expressions 
when they use them in common life. For the Bi- 
ble was written in the language of common life, and 
not in the language of philosophers and metaphy- 
sicians. 

What, then, do men mean when they say a man 
"believes in" or "has faith in" a person? 

A man has faith and believes in Mohammed 
when he intellectually is convinced that he is the 
authoritative teacher of the true religion. He open- 
ly acknowledges or professes this belief when he 
publicly attends the forms of worship prescribed by 
Mohammed ; and the degree of his faith is meas- 
ured by the strictness with which he obeys the lord 
of his faith. 

So a man "believes in" physicians, and "has 
faith" in them, when he is intellectually convinced 
that their prescriptions will cure diseases, and his 
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degree of faith is measured by the extent and strict- 
ness of his obedience to their directions. 

Faith or belief in Jesus Christ, then, involves these 
particulars : intellectual conviction that he is Lord 
of faith and practice ; receiving his teachings ; a 
purpose to obey them ; and the carrying out this 
purpose in feelings and conduct. 

Now there are all degrees of advance in each of 
these particulars which constitute true &ith in 
Christ Some have a strong and some a feeble con- 
viction that Jesus Christ is Lord of faith and prac- 
tice ; some have a correct knowledge of his teach- 
ings, and some have very imperfect understanding 
of their true meaning. Some have a strong pur- 
pose of universal obedience, and some have a very 
feeble one ; and some carry out this purpose in feel- 
ings and conduct very extensively, and others very 
imperfectly. Nor do we find in the New Testament 
how much of each ingredient is indispensable, nor 
how low one may fall in any one, and yet have sav- 
ing faith. 

We find, in common life, that men use the word 
faith sometimes as including the mere intellectual 
conviction. At other times the word is used to in- 
clude also the appropriate feelings, purpose, and 
conduct. In the New Testament Ae same uses of 
the word occur. 

Thus one apostle, in the first use, says, " Faith 
without works is dead;" meaning the intellectual 
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part alone. Another apostle teaches that faith saves 
us ; meaning the faith that includes not only belief, 
but appropriate feelings and conduct. 

Thus it appears that there are various ingredients 
of true saving faith, each being capable of different 
degrees, and all also being matters which educa- 
tional training can secure. The first ingredient ev- 
ery parent can promise that a child shall possess, 
and that is, the intellectual belief that Jesus Christ 
is Lord of faith and practice. For the distinctive 
trait of young children is confiding belief in what 
their parents tell them ; so that a pagan, a Moham- 
medan, and a Christian child are sure to beUeve in 
the first point of their parents' creed, viz., who is the 
Lord to be obeyed. The intellectual faith of child- 
hood can be increased by culture as years go on, or 
it may pass away. 

The second step, receiving the teachings of Christ, 
is also a slow and gradual process. So a purpose 
to obey, while it may be, and often is, an instantane- 
ous act, is also frequently a matter of slow develop- 
ment and culture, and of various degrees of strength. 

Finally, the actual obedience in heart and life to 
all Christ's teachings is also a slow and gradual mat- 
ter, resulting from appropriate culture, and never 
perfected in this life. 

These things being so, the primitive churches re- 
garded their children as prospective Christians in 
name and intellectual beliefs and in reference to this 
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they baptized them, and thus made them members 
of the visible Church universal 

And as each local Church was a portion of the 
Church universal, organized to sustain the worship 
and ordinances of Christ, the children became meiB- 
bers of it when their parents did, just as in a New 
England town or parish the children become mem- 
bers when their parents do. 

And there is not a sentence or line to be found, 
either in the Bible or in primitive history, to show 
that the primitive Christians ever attempted, as the 
Puritans have done, to organize the invisible Churchy 
as consisting of persons who have the full amount 
of faith which secures eternal life, and of which 
Church officers shall be the judges. 

The first Christian churches commenced at a 
time when there were no persons trained from child- 
hood to believe in Jesus Christ as Lord of faith and 
practice. Converts, at first, were made entirely from 
adults. The first step was to convince them that 
Jesus Christ was the rightful Lord. This frequent- 
ly was secured by miracles. After this was done, 
then followed instruction in Christ's teachings, 
which was a slow and gradual process. The pur- 
pose to obey, and the carrying out this purpose in 
daily life, were also a gradual process. 

It often happened, as in the case of Paul and of 
many who witnessed miracles, that the intellectual 
conviction of Christ's authority, and the purpose to 
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obey him, were almost simultaneous. In other cases 
the process was a gradual one. The local church- 
es consisted of persons in all stages of advancement, 
and of young children of all ages and all degrees of 
training. 

We can not have a true idea of the training of 
children in the first Christian churches without 
bearing in mind that the talents, cultivation, riches, 
honors, and civil powers of this world were sus- 
taining pagan temples and worship. At that time, 
in the proud Koman empire, including all civilized 
nations, it was even more disgraceful to be a Chris- 
tian, than it now is, in this country, to be a Mor- 
mon. Christians were a poor, despised sect of the 
Jews, a nation universally hated; their leader was 
a man who suffered a death as disgraceful as hang- 
ing now is ; their numbers were small, and chiefly 
of the ignorant lower orders ; while the rulers and 
rich of their own nation hated and despised them 
even more than did the heathen. 

Meantime, this despised sect, " every where spo- 
ken against," and regarded as the " filth and off*- 
scouring of the earth," set up the claim, not that 
their religion was as good as that upheld by the 
noble and wise, but that it was the only true one, 
to which all others must bow, and that a crucified 
criminal is the Creator and Lord of all in heaven 
and on earth, whom all must love and obey, or per- 
ish forever. 
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It was as monstrous a claim, to the great and wise, 
as it would be to us, at this day, if some negro, es- 
caped from a gallows, should make the same claim, 
and be sustained by a few poor and ignorant per- 
sons of his own class. 

The Jews, also, when this new sect arose, were 
required to give up their proud claims as the favor- 
ed nation, and receive the Gentiles as their equals ; 
while Abraham and Moses, their pride and boast, 
were to be placed below the crucified Galilean, and 
even worship him as God. 

It is not possible to imagine a religion which 
could start under more appalling difficulties. 

Amid all this hatred and obloquy, the Christians 
were required not only to believe in Christ and to 
train their children to do so, but to profess this re- 
ligion publicly by baptism and by uniting with a 
Christian community. They were not to save self 
by a secret faith, but to profess Christ at the risk or 
sacrificeofreputation, property, and life itself. And 
the reason of this was, that Christ's religion might 
be spread abroad through the whole world by its 
glorious truths, and by the harmonious love, pure 
lives, and sacrificing suffering of its professors. 

And as purity of life was indispensable as the 
chief mode of extending the true faith, not only all 
who denied Christ's authority as Lord, but all who 
were openly immoral, so as to disgrace a Christian 
conmiunity, were to be not only cast out of it, but 
E 
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openly shunned ; none were to "receive them into 
their houses or bid them God speed." 

On the contrary, every person, however ignorant 
or sinful, who believed that Christ was the Lord of 
faith and practice, and wished to be taught his re- 
ligion, was received into the Christian churches for 
training and help. Nothing was required but a 
willingness to come and be taught, and to behave 
decently and peacefully as a member of a Christian 
community. A desire to be a Christian sufficient to 
bring into regular attendance at a Christian church, 
and decent behavior, constituted membership ; and 
openly denying Christ as Lord, disgraceftd vices, 
and refusing to submit to the counsel of the Church 
in personal quarrels, were the only grounds of ex- 
pulsion. 

The children were trained from infancy to under- 
stand that they were to stand ready to suffer and 
die for the salvation of their fellow -men, just as 
Christ did. And they were continually witnessing 
or hearing of their neighbors, or friends, or fellow- 
Christians in other places suffering the loss of all 
things for this end. 

St. Paul's vivid description was to them not a tale 
of imagination, but a daily reality : " We are troub- 
led on every side, yet not distressed ; perplexed, 
but not in despair ; persecuted, but not forsaken ; 
cast down, but not destroyed. For we which live 
are always delivered unto death for Jesus' sake. 
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Others had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings ; 
yea, moreover, of bonds and imprisonment. They 
were stoned; they were sawn asunder ; were tempt- 
ed; were slain with the sword. They wandered 
about in sheepskins and goatskins ; being destitute, 
afflicted, tormented ; of whom the world was not 
worthy." 

To live lives of purity and harmony — ^to be ex- 
amples of every Christian virtue, as the way to ex- 
tend the faith to which they devoted their reputa- 
tion, their property, and their lives — ^this was the 
constant training to which all of every age and sta- 
tion were subjected in the congregation and in the 
family. In short, to save their feUqw-men from the 
dangers of the future life was the chief end and aim 
of Church and family training in the primitive 
times. The churches were communities^ and every 
child was born into the Church, just as children 
now are born into the communities in which their 
parents reside. 

These communities knew that in all places they 
must be persecuted for professing to be Christ's fol- 
lowers, and by persecutions they "were scattered 
abroad, preaching the word." They did not expect 
to live to enjoy this life ; for the apostle wrote, " If 
only in this life we have hope in Christ, we are of 
all men most miserable." 

Therefore they educated their children to be mar- 
tyrs. They did not expect nor aim at a portion for 
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them in this life, but rather that they should be pre- 
pared to " endure hardness as good soldiers." AU 
were to stand ready, some in places of comparative 
ease, but all prepared to march themselves, or to 
send their children, to the forlorn hope, whenever the 
command came. 

The world now has more darkened and misera- 
ble idolaters than it had in the primitive age. It is 
far easier now than it was then for the churches to 
be " scattered abroad preaching the word." There 
is no reason why children now should not be train- 
ed " to endure hardness as good soldiers," and to 
live, not to enjoy this life, but to save their fellow- 
men from ignorance and sin, as their great Master 
did. 

In what follows we may find some reasons why 
the churches of Christ at the present day are not 
equal to those of the primitive age in these respects. 
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CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 

PURITAN CHURCH TRAINING. 

In the preceding pages it has been seen that the 
Puritans, who separated from the Church of En- 
gland, were the first who attempted to organize 
portions of the invisible Church into local churches ; 
that at first their organizations included the chil- 
dren of these churches ; that the Baptist sect com- 
menced by being consistent in excluding infant chil- 
dren ; and that, under the influence of President 
Edwards, the Congregational churches of the coun- 
try have finally come to the same result in refer- 
ence to excluding children, as have also the Meth- 
odists and a large portion of the Presbyterian 
churches. 

All this has been the logical result of the doctrine 
of a depraved nature transmitted from Adam to all 
infants descended from him. 

On this theory of a depraved nature, saving faith 
in Jesus Christ is never the result of educational 
training, but it is the result of an instantaneous new 
creation of the nature of a child, without which pre- 
liminary act of God no degree of saving faith is 
ever attained. . 
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In this chapter will be exhibited the mode of re- 
ligious training of a young child, conducted strictly 
according to the Puritan Church theory, as held 
and practiced by the Congregational, Baptist, and a 
large portion of the Presbyterian churches of this 
country. 

The author of the work to be quoted was the 
daughter of the celebrated Dr. Payson. 

She states that " the book is not a fictitious narrative. 
It is substantially a record of conversations and incidents 
which really occurred. Though it is not pretended that 
the precise words of the dialogue or the very circum- 
stances of the narrative are always preserved, it is suffi- 
cient to its essential truth that similar incidents and con- 
versations occurred, and that the general progress and 
results are correctly described." >w 

That this is a correct exhibition of the usual 
mode of religious training pursued in the Congre- 
gational, Baptist, and Presbyterian denominations 
in this country, and to a great extent in other de- 
nominations, can not well be denied. It certainly 
is the exact reproduction of the methods which 
were adopted with young persons by the leading-^ 
clergy of New England, as the writer has heard 
them, year after year, from her father and from his 
personal friends, such as Dr. Taylor, Dr. Nettleton, 
Dr. HeVit, Dr. Tyler, Dr. Payson, Dr. Finney, and 
many others, who, both in private and in public, 
have taught the young, both in conversation and in 
the pulpit, in her hearing. ^ 
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Moreover, the little work from which extracts 
are to follow has been widely circulated, introduced 
into Sunday-schools, and extensively recommended 
by the religious press, while no intimations have 
ever been made that it in any way deviated from 
the established theological system of the above- 
mentioned denominations. 

It probably was rarely the case that children 
were thus instructed at so early an age. It is there- 
fore put under the head of Church training rather 
than that of the family. 

The. following extract indicates some of the ear- 
liest methods pursued in this case : 

" When Maria was between two and three years old, 
she would sit on a little stool at her father's feet, with 
tears rolling down her cheeks, while he talked to her of 
the sinfulness of her heart, and the impossibility of her 
ever being happy till it was changed. 

" Before Maria was three years old, she was very un- 
willing to be convinced that she did not love God, and 
oflen wept because her father seemed to doubt this affec- 
tion. JShe observed one day that she * wished she could 
die, and then her father would see her fly right up to 
Heaven like a little angel, and he would know that she 
loved God.' " 

One day, not long after the preceding, 

"I 

"Maria suddenly asked, 'Ma, how can I be good*?' 

" Her mother told her she must-have a new heart. 

" ' How can I have a good heart t 1 will take out my 
naughty heart, and stamp on it, and beat 'it — will that 
make it good V 

" Her father heard the question. ' No, my daughter, 
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said he, *you can not make your heart good — ^nobody 
but God can make new hearts, and if you want one you 
must ask him.' " 

The following occurred in her fifth year: 

^' < Pa,' said Maria, suddenly, one day after she had 
been thinking some time, ' what does heart mean *? When 
you talk about my heart, I can not think of any thing 
but those gingerbread hearts that we eat.' 

" The father replied : * You know there is something 
within you which loves and hates ; this something is your 
heart. So, when God says give me your heart, he means 
* Love me.' 

" ' Pa, it seems as if I wanted to love God, but don't 
know how.' " 

The father proceeded to describe how we actual- 
ly l6ve persons whom we never saw, and in beauti- 
ful language portrayed the benevolent character of 
God, and the multitude of blessings he had bestow- 
ed on the child, when she impulsively exclaims, 

« < Oh, pa, I will, I do love him !' " 

But her father then strives to convince her that 
she does notj because she often does what God for- 
bids. But the child was unconvinced. Then fol- 
lows an account of her efforts to be good and strug- 
gles to avoid sin ; but at length she grew tired of 
such constant watchfulness, and relapsed into for- 
mer habits of childish thoughtlessness. 

Soon after, on hearing her father describe the 
cruel treatment of Christ by the Jews, all her sym- 
pathies were called out, and especially her indigna- 
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tion against this cruelty. Whereupon her father 
took the occasion to teach her that her heart was 
like the Jews, and if she had been there she proba- 
bly would have done the same. 

" * Papa, you don't think that I should have helped to 
crucify Christ V 

" * How can I disbelieve the Bible, Maria 1 and this 
tells us all hearts are alike.' 

" * Oh, papa, I never — never — ' but her sobs would not 
allow her to go on. 

" ' My dear, you have had no opportunity to show your 
hatred and contempt of Christ as the Jews did, but you 
have done it just as plainly in other ways.* " 

These ways which the father. pointed out were 
the common faults and failings of most little chil- 
dren. Then follows this : 

« 

" Maria was much distressed, and wept violently. She 
could not think her heart so bad as her father represent- 
ed it, and yet she dared not say so when her conduct 
was no better. However, she resolved to * try again.' " 

This chapter ends thus : 

" We can not describe each of Maria's efforts and its 
result, for, as in the former case, they were gradually 
relinquished and forgotten. They were not, however, 
useless, for she began, after a time, reluctantly to admit 
the conviction that there was no love to God in her 
heart. As her feelings were ardent and easily excited, 
she was generally much affected, and wept abundantly 
when listening to her father's conversation, and it was 
easy to mistake these natural emotions for love and grat- 
itude. And if she found it difficult to believe that she 
did not love God, much less would she be convinced that 
she hated him. Her father labored much to convince 

E2 
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her of the enmity of her heart and the necessity of re- 
generation." 

In the next chapter the child says she thinks it 
strange that her father should be so anxious to con- 
vince her of what would make her so unhappy, 
without doing her any good, so far as she could 
see. Her father states the reason thus : 

" * Before you can be happy, before you can go to 
Heaven, you must have a new heart ; and before you 
have a new heart, you must be convinced that you need 
it, and that your present heart is unreconciled to God.' 

" ' I am sure, papa, I am willing to be convinced, if it 
is the truth ; but I don't see how I could hate a person 
without knowing it."* " 

The following is the father's exposition of the 
matter: ♦ 

" ' You think of God, I suppose, as a Being who loves 
you, and remember some of the blessings you have re- 
ceived from him. Now Christ says that sinners love 
those that love them. Every person feels a sort of selfish 
love or gratitude toward those who confer favors on them, 
and this is what you feel toward God. The God whom 
you love is not the God of the Bible, but a false deity, a 
creature of your own imagination. You leave out the 
holiness, justice, and truth of God. You think of a be- 
ing who is kind and merciful, and who is, moreover, good 
to you, and such a being you find it easy to love. In- 
stead of this, we must not only take into view God's holi- 
ness and hatred of sin, but we must love him on account 
of these very perfections, and feel that we could not love 
him without them.' " 

The next states that 

^' Maria did not take as much pleasure as she had^^one 
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in thinking of God. After all, she could not see why the 
holiness and justice of his character were so essential to 
his glory, or why«a being whose requirements were less 
strict and difficult would not be entitled to as much rev- 
erence and love. But, though she felt that God did not 
appear amiable in the light in which he had been now 
presented to her, she was far from perceiving that this 
implied guilt in herself. It seemed to her that God had 
become less lovely instead of her having just learned that 
she did not love him. Of the desperate wickedness of 
her heart she as yet knew nothing, but was to learn it by 
painful experience." 

Then follows an account of a succession of trials 
" to be good," in wluch, like all children, she often 
failed. After an ebullition of quick temper, her 
father said, 

" * You promised me to make an effort to govern your- 
self/ 

" * Yes, papa,' sobbed Maria, 'and I meant to try ; and 
I thought, when you talked so kindly to me, that I never 
should be angry again in my life ; and, papa, I did try a 
little while, but I forgot it again ; and — and — * 

" * But, my dear child, how can I place any confidence 
in your promises or resolutions, you have so often broken 
them.' 

" ' I know it, papa ; I can not tell what is the reason. 
If I am ever so sure of not doing wrong again, the very 
next day I forget all, and I do the same things.' 

'^ ' I can tell you the reason, Maria ; it is that wicked 
heart of yours. As long as you have this heart you will 
sin.' 

"* I don't see as I can help myself, then, papa.' 

" ' You must first feel that you are to blame, that it is 
your own fault, that you can not do better, and then seek 
the assistance of the Holy Spirit.' " 
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After various trials to be good, the child said to 
herself, 

" * Papa was right in saying I could not be good with- 
out God's help ; but, now that I am convinced of this, I 
will pray to him every day.' 

'^ It is not intended that Maria had never been taught 
to pray, but she had never, at least since her father's as- 
sertion of her inability to do right, sought the assistance of 
the Holy Spirit, 

^^ Several days she prayed for this help, and yet she 
often failed. She could not conceal her <Usappointment 
and vexation. Bursting into tears, she began : 

" * Papa, you said the reason I did not succeed in try- 
ing to be good was that I depended on myself; so to-day 
and yesterday I prayed to God to help me, and I have ' 
been worse than I was before.' 

"Her father could with difficulty repress a smile at 
this bitter complaint, that a single prayer, proceeding too 
from a selfish and unhumhled hearty had not effi^ct^d a con- 
quest which would probably require months of prayerful 
effort." 

V 

The father then instructed her that 

** even when prayer is offered aright, and when God in- 
tends to answer it, he seldom does so immediately and 
at once. He bestows a little grace at a time, and often 
not until many weeks or months of prayer. 

"Maria was surprised, but not discouraged. She 
thought it would not be difficult to pray for ever so long 
a time, if she might receive an answer at last." 

But, in the next chapter, the father teaches thus: 

"*Now I must tell you that God is not only not 
obliged to answer you, but that he has reason to be dis- 
pleased with you on account of your prayers.' 

" Maria was surprised, and looked at her father to see 
if she had understood him aright. 
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" * Suppose, Maria, a poor person should come to you 
for food or clothing, would you expect him to demand it 
as a right or to entreat it as a favor V 

" * As a favor, papa, of course.* 

" * Well, now, suppose, farther, that this beggar was a 
person who had injured you very much; suppose y6u 
had frequently assisted him before, that he had abused 
all your benefits, and then endeavored to prejudice others 
against you, what should you think V 

" * I should think he was very impudent to come again, 
and should send him away fast enough.' 

" 'At least, you see you would be under no obligation 
to relieve him.' 

" * No, indeed, papa.' 

" * Well, my dear, your case with regard to God is 
just that of this poor beggar. He has been bestowing 
blessings upon you all your life long, which you have 
abused, and for which you have felt no gratitude. Even 
if you had had any claim to his favor, you would have 
forfeited it by this conduct.' 

" * Papa, I believe I see why God is not obliged to 
hear me, but I do not see why he should be displeased 
with me for praying.' 

" * You thought, it seems, that you should find reason 
enough to be displeased with the beggar in the case I 
supposed. Suppose you possessed the power of reading 
the heart, and that all the time he was talking you could 
see that his heart was full of enmity to you ; that he was 
prompted by mere selfishness to come and ask favors, for 
which he felt no gratitude ; if, in short, you saw he was 
not sincere in one word that he uttered, you would be 
displeased and disgusted.' 

" * Yes, papa ; but I do not see how this applies to my 
prayers. I am sure I am sincere in them.' 

" ' In one sense you are sincere. You sincerely wish 
to be saved from punishment, but this is mere selfish- 
ness. You do not sincerely love God and repent of your 
sins.' " 
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The narrative states that the child was mortified 
and distressed by such reflections, and retired to 
bed with a half determination "not to try any 
longer." 

Thus far the leading aim of religious training 
has seemed to be, to convince the child that she was 
born with a heart so depraved that she not only 
did not love God, but that she hated him ; that she 
could not be good nor go to Heaven till this bad 
heart was changed ; that she was dependent on the 
Spirit of God to change it, and yet that her prayers 
for this aid were as displeasing and disgusting to 
God as those of the hypocritical beggar ; because, 
so long as she had this bad heart, her prayers must 
all be selfish and hypocritical. 

It was not strange that the child felt mortified 
and distressed, and half determined not to try any 
longer. 
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CHAPTER TWELFTH. 

PURITAN CHURCH TRAINING, SECOND PART. 

Soon after the conversations in the preceding 
chapter, the child comes to the root of the whole 
diflSculty. 

" *Papa,' said she, *I don't see how I can help being 
wicked. I didn't make my own heart* 

After some preliminaries, the father thus in- 
structs : 

^< ^ The faculty of choosing is called the wiU^ and the 
will of every human being is depraved or inclined to sin^ 
and therefore chooses sin instead of holiness.' 

" * Well, then, papa, God must have created my will 
depraved.' 

" * My dear child, I do not suppose it is possible to ex- 
plain this subject in such a way that you will be satis- 
fied, for no sinner was ever satisfied. It is true that' in 
some way J we have sinful natures in consequence of our con- 
nection with Adam. Our hearts are, from the beginning, 
disposed to sin, and our wills are opposed to God. We 
do not understand how this is ; it is enough for us to 
know that it forms no excuse for us.' 

" * I am sure I should think it was an excuse.' 

" * Well, let us see how it would apply in all cases. 
Here is a man to be tried for murder. He confesses the 
crime, but says to the judge, "You certainly will not con- 
demn me for what I could not help. It was my wicked 
heart which made me do this." Should we not tell him 
that this was the very thing he was punished for, because 
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he had a heart which disposed him to commit this 
crime V " 

The child was puzzled. The father adds : 

" * Well, Maria, on this point I have one condition to 
make with you. Whenever you are ready to admit this 
excuse, in cases of injury offered to yourself, I will allow 
that it is a good one in your favor.' So, if George should 
pull down your baby-house, or break your doll, I shall 
expect that, instead of being angry with him, you will 
say, " Oh, poor fellow ! he couldn't help it ; he has such 
a bad heart."'" 

The child was not convinced. The father says, 

" * Only b^n to love God, and the difficulty will van- 
ish.' 

" * I wish I could ; but my heart won't let me.' 

" * The same excuse again ! Why, my dear, your 
heart is yourself. To say that your heart won't love 
God is just the same as to say /won't love him, which 
is your guilt, not your excuse.' 

" Maria sighed ; her father sighed too. She thought 
the conditions of salvation were so hard that they could 
not be complied with ; he sighed to see how powerless is 
argument where the heart is concerned." 

In all this argument the child was defeated by 
false and imperfect analogies. She might justly 
have replied to her father's illustration of the mw^ 
derer and the judge, that, if the judge had caused 
the mind of the criminal to be so depraved on ac- 
count of some sin of his father, and also had power 
both to prevent and to rectify the bad disposition, 
it was the judge more than the murderer who was 
to blame. The criminal might justly say to his 
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judge, " It is what you caused me to do by entail- 
ing the bad disposition, and what you could have 
prevented by removing it, and so you are more 
guilty than I." 

This was what the child ^ft, though she knew not 
how to express herself. That God had made such 
a state of things that Adam's "bad heart," conse- 
quent on his sin, should be transmitted to her, and 
that, when God had the power to change it, he would 
not do it, this was the distressful and awful infliction 
that made it seem so impossible to love and trust 
her Creator. This is shown still farther in the next 
extract: 

" * Papa, when you talk about going to Christy how can 
I tell what it means, because it is not literally going to 
him.' 

" * When we use this expression, my dear, we mean the 
same act as when we say loving Christ, or believing in 
him, or trusting him. They all mean the same thing. 
Have you not felt, when you were thinking of some per- 
son whom you loved, and who was away from you, as if 
your heart went out to that person V 

" * Oh yes, I know what sort of feelings you mean very 
well. When you and mamma were gone last summer, I 
used to think of you till it almost seemed as if you were 
here, and then my heart would almost jump out to meet 
you, and the tears came into my eyes when I remember- 
ed how fer you were away.' 

" * On the other hand, when you think of a person 
whom you do not like, your heart draws back, as it were, 
and retires into itself. Now just tell me, in which of 
these ways is it affected when you think of Christ?' 

" Maria was silent. 
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" * Does your heart ever go out to him in love and con- 
fidence V 

" *I — I — No, papa, I never felt toward him as I did 
to you. But how can I make my heart love him V 

" 'Make your heart fore, Maria? You can not.' 

'< < That is what I have said a hundred times, papa, 
and you always tell me it is no excuse.' 

" * And I have told you a hundred times why it is no 
excuse. Suppose you had come to me, when I returned, 
and said, ^< Pa, I am not glad to see you at all, and I do 
not love you, but I suppose I ought to ; and I wish you 
would teach me how to make my heart love you." Do 
you think I ought to be satisfied f 

"'No, papa.'" 

Next he explains ^^faith!'^ to be implicit confi- 
dence in Christ's power and willingness to save her, 
and continues thus : 

" ' And has not Christ given you the fullest proof of 
his ability and willingness to save you! Has he not 
saved all who trusted in him ? You can not offer him a 
greater insult than to doubt either his power or his love.' 

" < Why doesn't he save me, then V said she, in a petu- 
lant tone, though she felt ashamed and frightened the 
moment the words escaped her. Her father paused and 
looked at her solemnly, almost sternly, as he said, 

" ' Because you will not let him^ Maria,' and left the 
room." 

After similar instructions, showing the inability 
of man, 

" * Father,' Maria exclaims, * I see there is no hope for 
me!' 

" Then hard thoughts of God and his law began to 
rise in her mind. Why had he created her with such a 
heart f Why did he require what her utmost efforts 
would not enable her to perform? She hardly dared 
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again propose these objections to her fEitber, but at length 
she ventured to say that, if anners were so unable to 
change their hearts, she could not see why they were to 
bl%me. 

" Her father sighed : * They are to blame, because their 
very inability, consisting simply in umvillingness, consti- 
tutes their guilt. They have all the powers necessaiy to 
doing their duty ; there is nothing wanting but a dispo- 
sition ; and, if a want of a disposition constitutes an ex- 
cuse, there is no such thing as guilt in the universe, but, 
the more a man sins, the less guilty he is. Why will you 
offer to your Creator an excuse which you would blush 
to present to a fellow-creature ?' • 

" It was now Maria's turn to sigh. 

" * I know what you think, my dear,' resumed her fa- 
ther ; * you think that you are a poor unfortunate crea- 
ture, who are to be punished for having a wicked heart, 
which you can not help, and for not obeying a law which 
it is impossible that you should obey. It seems to you 
that you have been doing every thing you possibly could 
to obtain salvation, and as if it would be very unjust and 
cruel in God to leave you to perish, after all your pray- 
ers, and tears, and efforts. Is it not so 1' 

^< Maria hesitated. 

"*I do not mean that you have those thoughts dis- 
tinctly arranged, but you have such feelings.' 

" ' Yes, papa, it does seem as if I am trying all I can 
to be saved.' 

* " ' Well, my dear, all I can say to you is, that, before 
you wUl ever be saved, you must feel that you have never 
done any thing toward your salvation^ but every thing to pre- 
vent it ; that it would be perfectly just in God to leave 
you to perish ; and, in short, that God is all right and 
you all wrong ; for 

" * Christ would sooner abdicate his own, 

Than stoop from heaven to give the proud a throne.' " 

In order to understand clearly the mistaken math- 
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od of this good man, we need to notice how man- 
kind use and understand the word hve. 

In its widest sense, we say we love any thing 
when it gives us pleasure by gratifying some des&e. 
Thus we love fruits, and flowers, and agreeable per- 
fumes. 

But when we love persons^ we have a complex 
experience. We not only find pleasure in their 
agreeable qualities, but we desire to please them in 
return, while this desire leads to purposes and acts 
that show our affection. 

The simple emotion of love, which does not result 
in a desire and purpose to please, by action, is of 
small value. It is the desire and purpose to please, 
by conforming to the will and wishes of the one loved, 
that is the chief ingredient of true love. A child 
who simply was pleased with a mother's agreeable 
qualities, and yet constantly neglected to conform 
to her wishes, would .never be said truly to love 
her ; while another child, who made it his chief aim 
to find out what his mother wished and then to do 
it, would be said to love his mother truly. 

Christ uses the word in this last sense when he 
declares, " He that hath my words and keepeih them, 
he it is that loveth me." So the apostle defines true 
love toward God : " This is the love of God, that ye 
keep his commandments.^'' 

It has been shown in the previous pages that true 
faith in Christy also, has for its main ingredient the 
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purpose of obedience carried out in feeling and ac- 
tion. If this be so, the father's preceding explana- 
tion of faith is very incomplete. 

So repentance toward God, which often in the Bi- 
ble is made the indispensable requisite to salvation, 
has as its main feature not the emotion of sorrow for 
sin, which may exist without ceasing from it ; but 
the distinctive ingredient of true repentance is ceas- 
ing from sin, or purposing to obey God, and carry- 
ing out this purpose in feelings and conduct. 

But while, in all these three " terms of sdlvation,^^ 
it is obedience in purpose and conduct that is the 
chief and indispensable thing, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that emotions of love toward God be awak- 
ened, as the means of leading to easy and cheerfiil 
obedience. 

In the chapter on the obedience of love it is shown 
that there is no so easy and sure way to secure the 
obedience of children to law as to gain their grate- 
ful and admiring love. "When a child is moved by 
an ardent affection, what would otherwise be a hard 
duty becomes a pleasure if it will please the beloved 
parent So in regard to the heavenly Parent : the 
more we imderstand his lovely character, and real- 
ize his love and kindness toward us, the easier it is 
to try to please him by obedience to his laws. Thus 
it is that the lovely character of God exhibited in 
Christ, and all he did and suffered for us, tends to 
make it easy to obey him. 
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In the case of this child the father made two great 
mistakes : the first was in representing the emotive 
part of love as the chief duty required, and the sec- 
ond was so representing God and Christ as to make 
it almost impossible to feel any other emotions than 
those of terror and aversion. 

In the course of his religious training, the father 
gives the common view of this class of theologians 
as to the use of the " means of grace" as follows : 

" ' Papa, do you suppose a person who reads the Bible 
and prays every day is more likely to be converted than 
one who does not V 

" * The Bible, Maria, gives no encouragement to those 
who read and pray with an impenitent heart,'' 

" * Then I don't see any use in praying at all,' 

" * Of praying insincerely, I suppose you mean. There 
is a great deal of use in praying /rom the hearty though 
there is none in praying without it.' 

" * Then, papa, I may as well give up at once.' 

" * See how unreasonable you are, Maria. Because 
heartless prayers are of no avail, you will not pray at all ; 
and you think hardly of God because he will not accept 
hypocritical and selfish services.' 

" * But, if I can not do any better, papa, what must I 
dor 

"^Ifjou can not do any better, why, then, there is no 
help for you. God has said that those who do not re- 
pent must perish ; and, if you can not repent, why, you 
must suiFer the consequences.' 

" Maria, at these dreadful words, burst into a flood of 
tears, and sobbed for some time without being able to 
speak. Her heart rose against the demands ef God. She 
wanted to say, * Then he is unjust to require what can 
not be done ;' but her father had answered this objection 
so often that she was afraid to advance it again. At last 
her father said, 
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" ' Do you not see, Maria, that it is to accuse God of 
injustice to say you can not repent ? He has command' 
ed you to-do it, and threatened to punish you if you do 
not ; of course, to say that you can not do what he re- 
quires is to say he is cruel and unjust.' 

" ' But, papa, if I really feel that I can not ? There is 
no arguing against consciousness ; and, so long as I am 
conscious of being unable, I can not be convinced that I 
am able.' 

" * If we could not be deceived in our consciousness, this 
would be unanswerable. What you are conscious of 
is that very strong unwillingness, which, while it exists, 
amounts to inability, and which is sometimes called mor- 
aly in distinction from natural inability. 

" ' It would be impossible that an affectionate mother 
should kill her child while that affection continues — as 
impossible as if it could not be done. The disposition 
might be changed, and then the impossibility would be re- 
moved. In this sense, I acknowledge that it would be im- 
possible for you to repent, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, it is absolutely certain you never will repent of 
you'rseli' 

" Maiia sighed deeply. 

" * You see that it depends on the sovereign grace of 
God whether you are ever saved or not. Dr. Doddridge 
has remarked that a person who diligently uses the means 
of grace is more likely to be favored with the renewing 
influences of the Spirit of God than one who neglects 
them ; not because there is any merit in such services, 
but because the fact that a persoil is inclined to offer 
them shows that the Holy Spirit is already striving with 
him. This remark, however, is merely the result of his 
own observation, and has no warrant in the Bible.* 

" * Is there nothing I can do, then V said Maria, in a 
tone of despair. 

" ' Nothing — if you tvill not do what God requires. 
My dear daughter, I would willingly help you if I could, 
but I dare not pretend to be more merciful than God. I 
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must leave you where his word leaves you, shut up be- 
tween these truths. You never can be saved without re- 
pentance ; you can repent if you choose ; but it is c^so- 
lutely certain that you never wiU choose unless God makes 
you.' 

"Maria's distress was terrible. She went up stairs 
and threw herself on the floor. 

" * Oh, I wish I had never been bom I I wish I had 
never been bom !' burst from her lips. 

" To feel that she was to blame for not repenting, and 
yet never would repent of herself — in short, that she was 
in the hands of the Almighty, to be dealt with according 
to his sovereign will and pleasure, this was distressing in- 
deed. 

" While these inward conflicts lasted, Maria could take 
no pleasure in any thing ; she felt like an outcast, often 
envying the beasts and birds their happiness, or wishing 
she had never existed. At other times she was general- 
ly obliging and good-tempered, having overcome some of 
her childish faults ; but when under the influence of these 
feelings she appeared unkind and morose. One reflec- 
tion which increased her distress was that her gtiilt was 
aggravated by the very privileges which she enjoyed ; 
and next to the wish that she had never been bom was 
this — that she had been bom a heathen. 

"After this, Maria's distress continued for several 
weeks with scarcely any abatement. She felt as if the 
wrath of God pursued her wherever she went, and gave 
her no rest day nor night. When she lay down at night 
this reflection would present itself to her mind with irre- 
sistible force : God knows whether I shall ever be saved 
or not. He looks forward through the ages of eternity, 
and perhaps he sees that I shall spend them in hell ! This 
perhaps had all the force of certainty, and her anguish 
hardly could have been deeper had she been assured of 
perdition. 
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CHAPTER THIETEENTH. 

PURITAN CHURCH TRAINING, THIRD PART. 

In the following chapter will be found the con- 
tinuation of the preliminary training, and finally the 
time and mode in which the regeneration of the child 
took place. 

" One day, while Maria stood behind her father's chair, 
combing bis head, with an expression of hopeless misery, 
and tears rolling down her cheeks, * Papa,' said she, * I 
do not see why Christians are ever unhappy. Oh, it 
seems to me that, if I were only sure of being saved, I 
should be perfectly happy all the rest of my life.' '* 

After narrating various reasons for the gloom ex- 
perienced by Christians, he adds : 

^' ^ Still, it ought to make them happy that all things 
are in the hands of such a God — a God who is their Fa- 
ther and Friend.' 

" Maria's tears flowed faster. * He is not my Father 
and Friend,' thought she. 

" * My dear child,' said her father, tenderly, * if you re- 
ally wish to be a Christian, what is there to hinder you *? 
You can not doubt Gtxl is willing ; if not, why has he 
given his only Son to die for you ? Why does he allow 
the Bible and the Sabbath ? Why is he sending his Spir- 
it even now to draw you, if possible, to himself 1' 

" ' I know it, papa,' said Maria, as soon as her tears 

would allow her to speak ; ' but then, what can be the 

reason that I am not a Christian t I am sure if I were 

required to go a pilgrimage, or to submit to any of the 

F 
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penances which the Hindoos impose on themselves, I 
would not hesitate a moment — no, not a. moment.' 

" ' I believe it, Maria. I believe you would do any 
thing to purchase heaven ; but I believe too that, at this 
moment, you are refusing to accept it as a free gift, /or 
the sake of Christ This is the great stumbling-block in 
the way of every sinner's conversion. At first he would 
fain owe his salvation entirely to his own merits ; and 
when he finds, by repeated trials, that this can not be 
done, he still tries to patch up a miserable righteousness 
of his own, which shall almost entitle him to heaven, and 
then the merits of Christ may do the rest.' 

" He paused, but, as Maria did not reply, he went on : 
" ' My dear child, why will you not give up every thing 
of this sort, leave off all dependence on every fancied 
goodness of your own, and trust simply in Christ. Can 
you not fall down at his feet and say, " Lord, I am a 
poor, miserable sinner ; I do not deserve any favor, but 
I pray thee to pardon me for Christ's sake f " Only say 
this sincerely, and the work is done.' " 

Here the child is again driven on to the thorns ; 
for the father had taught that it is impossible to 
pray to God sincerely with an unrenewed heart, and 
when God has renewed the heart there is no need 
of praying to have it done. 

Still farther on we have the following, in reply to 
a remark of his child that she " should not think 
the Jews would have dared to talk as they did to 
God." The father attempts to show that she does 
the same sort of thing, thus : 

" * You accuse God of placing you in such a situation 
as renders obedience impossible, and then of threatening 
to punish you for disobedience. I should like to know 
when the Jews said any thing worse than this. 
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" * Another of your excuses is, that you did not make 
your own heart. Now what is the meaning of this, if 
fully expressed ? Why, it is this : " What an unfortu- 
nate creature I am ! God has given me a depraved 
heart, and then blames me for having it. He has im- 
planted propensities which he blames me for indulging ; 
and, after making it impossible that I should love him, 
threatens me with eternal misery if I do not." 

" ' Of course, on this ground, all the sin and misery of 
the universe must be ascribed to Grod, and it is his fault 
that all mankind are not virtuous and happy.' 

*< ^ Papa, I am sure I should not have thought of say- 
ing such horrible things.' • 

" * No, I dare say, not in words ; but to God, who looks 
at the heart, and sees all the feelings there, it is the same. 
Besides, you can not deny that you have brought forward 
all these excuses I have mentioned, and many others. 
When you complain of God for not answering your pray- 
ers, and assert that " it is of no use to pray or to do any 
thing," what is this but saying it is vain to serve God f ' 
'* Maria could not deny this ; she therefore remained 
silent. 

" * The fact is, Maria,' resumed her father, * that God 
and the sinner can not both be right. They are directly 
at variance, and one or the other must be wrong. If 
God be in the wrong, then he is infinitely wrong, for an 
infinite being must be infinite in all his attributes. He 
is infinitely unjust, cruel, and tyrannical; a being de- 
serving no love, reverence, or obedience. Then you must 
give up saying that you are right. You must acknowl- 
edge that it is your fault, and not God's, that you do not 
love him, and it will be your fault, and not his, if you 
perish.' 

" Maria sighed. She was unwilling to take the blame 
upon herself, and she was afraid to throw it on God. 

" At last she said, * Papa, perhaps we might have been 
able to obey the laws of God once, but have lost the abil- 
ity on account of Adam's sin.' 
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" < That will not help the case at all ; for, if you have 
lost the ability to obey God, even though you lost it by 
your own fiiult, yet, if it is lost, God has no right to com- 
mand you to use it. God absolutely conmiands you now 
to repent ; and, if you can not do it, the command is a 
tyrannical and unjust one, whether you ever had the 
ability to obey it or not. No, Maria, there is no other 
alternative. Either you are wrong, or God is so ; which 
will you say V 

" Maria did not reply. 

" * Did you ever think,' said her father, * that you may, 
sometime or other, become an infidel V 

" 'An infidel! Oh, papa!' said she, with a mixture 
of grief and reproach. 

" * Just what I say, my dear. I think it extremely 
probable that if you should not be converted before many 
years, you will be an infidel. And I will tell you why. 
A man can never be happy so long as his conscience and 
his conduct are at variance. While he believes that 
endless misery awaits those who reject the Gospel, and 
yet he continues to reject it, he can not be at ease. If, 
therefore, he is determined not to alter his conduct, he 
tries to get rid of this belief; to persuade himself that 
he is not in so much danger as he supposed ; that all 
men will be saved, or that there is no God. When God 
sees a man is bent on destruction, and wishes to be de- 
ceived, he gives him up to strong delusions, to believe a 
lie, and the wretched victiin goes on blindfolded to ruin.' 

'* This conversation alarmed Maria exceedingly. She 
was almost distracted at times with doubts and appre- 
hensions, and her mind was, indeed, ' like the troubled 
sea when it can not rest.' But let it be remembered all 
this was her own fault. She would not suhmiV^ 

The following conversation soon occurred : 

" * Papa, if the hearts of all men are alike, and one no 
more deserves to be saved than another, why does God 
choose to convert some and not others V 
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" * For no reason that we know of, Maria, but his own 
good pleasure. Creation gives the Creator an absolute 
sovereignty over his creatures. " Hath not the potter 
power over the clay, to make one vessel to honor and 
another to dishonor*!'' It would have been consistent 
with justice if God had left us all to perish in consequence 
of the sin of Adam; much more, then, is it just to leave 
those to perish now who reject the offered merits of a 
Savior, trample his blood under their feet, and do de- 
spite to the spirit of grace.' 

" 'Yes, papa, it would be just if he treated us all so; 
but if he saves some — * 

"*That does not alter the case at all in regard to 
others. The case is just this : God has provided salvation 
for all ; he offers it to all, but all reject it. He invites 
and entreats them to be saved, but they will not. Then, 
by the secret constraining influence of his Spirit, he obliges 
some to accept his offers, or rather makes them willing in the 
day of his power. But why should you object to others 
being saved, Maria, even if you should not be ? Do you 
not see that only a feeling of envy could prompt such a 
wish! Are you not content with refusing the offers of 
mercy yourself, but do you wish all the world to refuse 
them too? What sort of disposition is that which could 
be consoled under suffering by the sufferings of others V 

" Maria burst into tears. * I see papa hates and de- 
spises me,' thought she ; ' and I do not wonder, if he sup- 
posed I had such feelings.' This idea put the finish- 
ing touch to her misery. I am indeed forsaken of God 
and man, was the feeling with which she rose to go to 
her own room, there to give vent to her sorrows in tears 
and groans. But her father detained her. 'My dear 
child,' said he, * I know you do not love to hear these 
things, but if they are true, ought you not to hear them ? 
If you are in the hands of God, is it not better that you 
should know it now, when by timely submission you can 
make him your friend, than to learn it for the first time 
when he becomes your irreconcilable enemy t I must 
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tell you, then, my child — my duty to God and to your 
soul requires me to tell you — that the power- of a giant 
over an infant is nothing compared with the entire and 
absolute control which God has over you. Tlscape you 
can not. Submit you must. Will you submit volun- 
tarily and be happy, or by constraint and be miserable V " 

Tlie next account of this poor child is this : 

^' The tumult of her mind increased to such a degree 
that she could no longer maintain her resolution (of si- 
lence). ' Oh, how I wish that I had never been bom !' 
was the exclamation that broke from her lips after one 
of these struggles. 

" * That is a very foolish as well as very sinful wish,' 
said her father, gravely. * You ought, rather, to be grate- 
ful for the blessing of existence.' 

<< < I am sure I should not think it a blessing,' said 
Maria; ^we are created without our own choice, and 
then we don't know but we shall be eternally miserable, 
and we have no way of helping ourselves.' 

"as that true, Maria r 

" * I don't see, papa, but it is. If God has declared 
that I shall be saved, I shall be ; and if not, I shall per- 
ish ; I can not alter his decrees.' " 

Then follows an argument by her father to show 
that she has power to love and obey God, although 
she feels that she has not. It concludes thus : 

" « Then, papa, I do not see what I am to do. it is 
very plain that love to God does not spring up in my 
heart spontaneously ; and if [as her father had told her] 
it can not be excited by effort, how can I obtain it V 

" * Take care, in the first place, not to feel that, be- 
cause love can not be awakened by direct effort, you are 
therefore not to blame for not exercising it. Becollect 
that it ought to be the spontaneous growth of your heart ; 
and that it is not only proves your depravity. If you 
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can be brought to feel and acknowledge this, one obsta- 
cle in the way of your loving God will be removed. You 
are unvMliug to see that he is lovely, because, if he is, you 
are unlovely. But only give up the pride of your heart, 
be willing to see that you are in the wrong, and you will 
be prepared to acknowledge that God is in the right, and 
to love him.' 

" * But even this, papa, I can not do.' 

" * No, not of yourself; and I was going on to tell 
you how you might do it. God says, " Let him (that b, 
the sinner) take hold of my strength, that he may be at 
peace with me." You will not be punished for not re- 
penting by your own strength, but for rejecting the offer- 
ed aid of the Holy Spirit. Go and fall down at the feet 
of the Savior, and tell him you know he deserves your 
love and gratitude ; that it is the fault of your own sinful 
heart that you do not love him ; yet acknowledge that 
you do not, and that you never shall of yourself, and beg 
him to send his Spirit to aid you. Do this sincerely, and 
I can promise you that you shall not come away un- 
blessed, for the Savior saith, ^' Him that cometh to me I 
will in no wise cast out." ' 

^^ Maria sobbed out a request that her father would 
pray with her, and as he uttered in his prayer the senti- 
ments he had just recommended her to adopt, her heart 
seemed almost ready to join ; yet still it hung back." 

The grand difficulty still remained — ^she must ask 
dmerdy. She had been taught that she certainly 
never would do this until her heart was renewed 
by the Spirit of God : to pray wijh an unrenewed 
heart was to insult God with insincere professions. 
If God renewed her heart, the boon of regenera- 
tion was already given, and she could not pray for 
that already bestowed. So, on either alternative, no 
available prayer was possible. 
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The narrative states that 
" for many years Maria's history would be only a repeti- 
tion of similar circumstances and conversations. All this 
time she was engaged in constant efforts to recommend 
herself to the favor of God, and purchase Heaven by her 
own good works. There were, however, weeks, and even 
months, when she appeared totally regardless of the sub- 
ject. Afler such intervals of carelessness her impres- 
sions would return with renewed force. At such times 
she was exceedingly distressed at her situation, and be- 
gan to attend to religious duties, and read the Bible, and 
prayed every day with great zeal so long as her impres- 
sions lasted. By degrees, however, they were effaced, 
her devotions were neglected, and her goodness was as 
the morinng cloud and early dew. 

" Her external conduct was such as might be expected 
from such a state of heart. Sometimes, for a few days, 
all went on smoothly ; nothing occurred to call forth the 
corruptions of her heart, and she fancied they were sub- 
dued. But some unexpected temptation sufficed to put 
to flight all her good resolutions, and ruin all her self- 
righteous projects. Then her distress and mortification 
equaled her previous security. She was irritated, impa- 
tient, desponding, and this led to new faults in conduct 
On the whole, the principal benefit she derived from all 
these years of trial and disappointment was increased 
knowledge of the desperate wickedness of her heart, and 
a deeper conviction that, of herself she never could perform 
one holy acV^ 

After having secured this paralyzing conviction, 
there succeeded a course of constant appeals to in- 
duce her to do what she was convinced she never 
should do, of which the following is a specimen : 

" 'My dear, you have a work to perform — ^a work 
which must be done. The longer you delay, the greater 
will be the difficulty and the less your strength.* 
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"To escape from this, which she knew not how to 
answer, Maria proposed another question. 

" * But, papa, why will it be harder to repent by-and- 
by than now V 

'^ ^ Even if it should not be so, you are not the better 
off, for you say you can not possibly repent now. But the 
truth is, you do not believe this.' 

" * Do not believe it, papal' 

" * No. If you believed it, would you be sitting here 
80 quietly V 

" * Why, if I could not do any thing to help myself, I 
might as well be quiet as not.' 

" * Might as well be quiet ! yet you would not be, any 
more than you would be quiet in a burning building, and 
knew all efforts to escape would be useless. No, no, it is 
not the nature of men who know thet/ are to be forever 
miserable to be quiet about it. Is there not a secret feel- 
ing that, after sil, if you were dying you could repent.' 

" < Why, yes, papa ; although I think sometimes I have 
tried as hard as I possibly could, yet it seems as if I might 
do a little more, perhaps, if it should come to the worst.' 

" ' Yes, that is the way with all sinners. In regard to 
you, Maria, it is absolutely certain that the present mo- 
ment is the most favorable you will ever have ; and if 
you do not repent now, there is no reason to hope, so fer 
as your efforts are concerned, that you ever will. I pray 
Grod my child may never have occasion to say, " The har- 
vest is past, the summer is ended, and I am not saved." "^ 

The following is a part of a chapter, the aim of 
which is to convince Maria that 

" *the law of God requires joer/ec^ obedience always; it 
requires you to love God with all your heart, and your 
fellow-men as yourself, every moment ofymir life. It is as 
impossible that a man who has committed but erne sin in 
his whole life should be isaved by his good works^ as if he 
committed a million.' 

F 2 
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** It would be impossible to describe the emotions of 
grief, despondency, and anger which filled Maria's heart 
as she listened and became convinced that all her good- 
ness was thrown away ; that it did not give her the least 
claim to the favor of God, and that, in spite of all she 
could do, it would be just in him to punish her forever. 
The law of God seemed to her unreasonably strict and 
impossible to be observed ; his character appeared hate- 
ful to her, and, since her goodness was of no ttse, she would 
not try to be good any longer. But then came the dread- 
ful thought of eternal misery— of dwelling with everlast- 
ing burnings. With a heart full of enmity, hatred, and 
despair, she retired to bed." 

The preceding is the history of Maria's experi- 
ence till she was about thirteen, when the period of 
her regeneration arrived. 

Immediately previous the following experiences 
are recorded : 

'^ In compliance with her father's advice, she wrote a 
formal resolution to make it her first object to secure the 
salvation of her soul. 

" In pursuance of this resolution, Maria immediately 
commenced a series of religious duties to which she strict- 
ly adhered. She prayed night and morning with much 
apparent fervor and many tears, read the Bible and other 
religious books, prayed with her little brothers and sister, 
and, in short, performed all the external duties of religion. 
The watchful care of her parents had before corrected 
many faults of her childhood, others were naturally aban- 
doned as she grew older, and others still she was able to 
subdue under the influence of the powerful motives now 
operating. At the end of a short time her interest be- 
gan to decline gradually, devotional duties became wea- 
risome, were imperceptibly shortened, and finally omit- 
ted. She began to attend a day-school, where her atten- 
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Hon was engrossed by her studies and companions, and 
her resolutions and hopes forgotten. Still, they had not 
been wholly useless. Maria gained by it new experience 
of the deceitftdness of her heart, of its inconceivable deprav- 
ityy of her utter inability to do any thing right of herself 
She became more distrustful of herself, and, in conversa- 
tion with her father, did not, as usual, attempt self-justi- 
fication. 

'^The next summer she read Doddridge's 'Eise and 
Progress' every Sunday, and, as regularly as the Sab- 
bath returned, Maria would be full of the most pungent 
distress, and during the week as careless as if she had no 
soul. The Sabbath was spent in weeping, praying, and 
forming resolutions ; and on Monday morning she rose, 
remembered she had lessons to prepare for school, learn- 
ed them, went to school, and thus spent the day and week 
until the next Sabbath renewed her distress. 

" The following winter a new change took place in her 
feelings. Her distress gave way to a conviction that she 
never should be saved — a conviction which was attend- 
ed with a quiet, almost sullen despair. She supposed 
that the Spirit of God had forsaken her, but the thought 
did not occasion distress. She listened with silence, and 
without shedding tears, to all that was said to her, ac- 
knowledged its truth, at least, by her silence, but still 
seemed to be without feeling. 

" She saw her past services did not entitle her to the 
fiivor of God ; that they had been prompted by self-love, 
and that she should never be able in any way to entitle 
herself to his fevor. She wondered she had never seen 
this before ; but it excited no tumult in her mind, no en- 
mity against God, no desires of self-justification. By de- 
grees, the sort of suUenness which had at first accompa- 
nied the conviction that she was lost, gave place to a feel- 
ing not less desponding, but more tender. She was not 
distressed, but disconsolate, as if nothing on earth could 
make her happy. 
• " She went thus to a meeting. The love of Christ 
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was the theme of her father's remarks ; it was one on 
which he always delighted to expatiate ; but on that aft- 
ernoon he was more than usually eloquent. Maria for- 
got hei*self and her despondency ; she thought only of 
the Savior who was thus presented to her ; admiration, 
love, gratitude, and penitence filled her heart. 

'^ As soon as her father spoke to her, on going from 
the house, her tears burst forth again, and she could only 
tell him she was thinking of the love of Christ. This 
subject occupied her thoughts continually. Instead of 
complaining that she could not ^make her heart love 
God,' she wondered how she could help loving him. In- 
stead of thinking herself unfortunate in not being able to 
obey the commands of God, she perceived that it was en- 
tirely her own fault that she had not done so sooner. 

" Maria could not but be aware of this change in her 
feelings ; she could not but see that they were different 
at present from any she had ever experienced before ; 
and she began, though at first with trembling, to cherish 
the delightful hope that her sins were forgiven. This 
thope was gradually strengthened, and, three months aft- 
er, she publicly acknowledged the Lord to be her God, 
and Jesus Christ her Savior." 

This change was, as the father supposed, the re- 
creation of a new heart or a new nature. Without 
this remedy of the nature inflicted on this child for 
Adam's sin, no prayer could be sincere, and no act 
right and acceptable to God. After this change, 
though the child still had faults and sins, they did 
not, as before, prove, in her father's view, the utter 
depravity of heart and moral inability to please 
and obey God, but only her imperfect sanctification. 
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CHAPTER FOUETEENTH. 

THEOLOGICAL TRAINING RESTRAINED BY COMMON 

SENSE. 

In the preceding chapters we have seen a child 
trained from three to thirteen in the New England 
theological system, which is based on a dogma orig- 
inated by theologians nearly four hundred years 
after the apostles. 

According to this system, the child is taught that 
it has a " nature" or " heart" so dreadfully depraved 
that, until it is regenerated, all feelings and actions 
are sinful and offensive to God, so that even pray- 
ers to have this heart changed are hypocritical and 
insulting; next, that all the blame for this rests on 
the child, and not on God ; next, that nothing that 
the child can do has any promise or encouragement 
from God to secure a remedy, but that he regener- 
ates some and does not others, without any reasons 
that man can discover , that, though this depravity 
is so great that no human being ever will love and 
serve God acceptably till God re-creates this de- 
praved nature, yet the longer the child delays to do 
so the more hardened in sins he becomes, and the 
less likely God is to bestow this mercy. 
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Finally, it is taught that eternal misery in hell is 
the certain consequence of living and dying with- 
out this change of nature, while acceptable prayers 
for this boon are impossible, and every kind of ef- 
fort from unrenewed children has no tendency to 
propitiate God to bestow this gift. 

At the same time, though the child is taught that 
God formed Adam with a perfect nature, and has 
power to give perfect minds to every infant, he vnll 
not do it, nor will he regenerate the whole, but only 
a portion of our race, all the rest being condemned 
to the unutterable, hopeless miseries of an eternal 
hell. Nor will he give any reasons for this dread- 
ful state of things. 

The question must arise in every mind how it 
is possible that children trained under this system 
can grow up light-hearted and virtuous, as is the 
case where it most extensively prevails. 

One reason is, that this system is so contrary both 
to common sense and the Bible that it never \b fully 
believed. Especially is this the case in reference to 
innocent and helpless infants. It therefore is rare- 
ly the case that parents ever attempt to instruct 
quite young children in the manner pursued by the 
jGather in this case of an unusually precocious child, 
as exhibited in the previous pages. 

Moreover, all parents, even the most consistent 
in their theological training, are forced alike by 
their feelings, their common sense, and the Bible, 
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to contradict their own sj'stem. Even in this work 
in hand we shall find examples to illustrate this. 
The one selected will show at once the amiable dis- 
position of the child and the common-sense train- 
ing of the father, and how it led him to contradict 
the theological system he had enforced on his child 
in the preceding chapters. 

" * Well, Maiia, how much is the world better for you 
to-day V 

" Maria blushed, but did not reply. 

" * Have you added any thing to the " heap of happi- 
ness f" 

" * I don't know, papa; I — ' 

" * Do you mean that you Lave tried to V 

" * Yes, papa ; or, at least, I meant to in the morning, 
but—' 

" * But you found it harder than you expected t' 

" * Yes, papa.' 

"*But I suppose you have done something to-day for 
other people. You have done some things for me ; you 
know you bathed my head because it ached, and read me 
to sleep, and dusted my books.' 

" * Oh ! but, papa, I love to do any thing for you.' 

" * Well, don't you love to do things for other people T 

" * Yes, papa, sometimes ; but, papa, I have done some 
good to-day, I believe, in helping mamma to take care 
of the baby and such things, but I thought I ought not 
to count them, because — ^ 

" * Because what, my dear V 

" * Because I am obliged to do them. I mean, I should 
have to do them if I did not want to, and, therefore, 
there is no goodness in doing them.' 

" * Very true; that is, there is not necessarily any good- 
ness in them ; but should you not like to help your moth- 
er, even if you were not obliged to V 
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'< ^ Sometimes I like it, papa, and sometimes I do not — 
when I am tired, or the baby is cross, or I want to 
read.' 

" * Well, at these times you have an opportunity to ex- 
ercise self-denial. Instead of performing your work re- 
luctantly and impatiently, wishing you were not obliged 
to do it, think with yourself, " Now I have an opportu- 
nity of doing some good. I can make my mother happy 
by assisting her cheerfully ; I can make the baby happy 
by amusing him, and can please my heavenly Father by 
quietly and cheerfully performing the duties which he 
has allotted me." ' 

" * Yes, papa,' said Maria, her eyes filling with tears. 
She longed to throw her arms around her father's neck 
and tell him how much she loved him, and wanted to do 
all that would give him pleasure. But she never found 
it easy to express her feelings of affection either by words 
or caresses, and she sat perfectly still, looking into the 
fire, and trying to keep the tears from her eyes." 

In this whole passage the father directly amtra- 
diets his theory that an unregenerated heart vitiates 
every moral act. He speaks of making happiness 
for others, practicing self-denial, and. pleasing her 
heavenly Father "by quietly and cheerfully per- 
forming the duties which he has allotted," as what 
the child may do just as she is without a pieceding 
regenerating process. 

The first lessons of religious training to little 
children, even among the sternest theologians, usu- 
ally present God as a father; one who loves them, 
and is pleased when they try to do right. These 
ideas are taken with the perfect faith of childhood, 
while the conflicting theological system does not 
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attract their notice till the period when they begin 
to reason and inquire as few children in the nursery 
ever do. It has been only at a more mature period 
that this theological mode has been adopted and 
vigorously enforced. Especially has this been the 
case in " revival" periods, when the great aim was 
to force the mind to an immediate decision. At 
such times, the preceding course with this young 
child was exactly the method which that class of 
ministers has pursued who were deemed most suc- 
cessful as revival preachers. 

It is interesting to trace the struggle of humanity 
against this fearful dogma of a depraved nature in- 
flicted on infants for Adam's sin. 

This can be noticed chiefly in the history of the 
Christian Church. Ever since the introduction of 
this dogma, there has been a ceaseless conflict in re- 
gard to it ; the common sense of humanity on one 
side, and theological theories on the other. 

Here we need to notice the meaning of the word 
common sense. There are some truths which men 
believe from testimony, others from a course of rea- 
soning, and others from the evidence of the senses. 
But there is a class of truths, called the principles 
of reason or common sense, which all men believe, 
not from testimony, or reasoning, or the evidence 
of the senses, but because the Creator has implanted 
the belief of them as a constitutional part of the 
mental organization. 
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For example) a man believes he exists, not be- 
cause he is told so, nor does he reason it out, but he 
believes it because his mind is so made he can not 
help thus believing. So also he believes that he is 
the same person to-daj that he was yesterday, and 
that the world around him is a reality and not a 
dream. These, and many other truths, are intui- 
tively or necessarily believed by all men who are 
not insane. 

This feature in the constitution of mind is some- 
times called reason^ as it is the foundation of all 
reasoning. It is, also, often called common sense, 
because it is common to all intelligent and sane 
minds. 

The test for distinguishing these truths fix)m all 
others is, that all sane persons talk and act as if 
they believed them ; and whenever they cease to 
do so, are regarded as having " lost their reason." 

The history of the Christian Church presents a 
ceaseless conflict as to the character, condition, and 
prospects of young children, resulting from a theory 
as to " the origin of evil," and a theological system 
founded on this theory which contradicts common 
sense, and thus forces theologians to contradict 
themselves. 

The first Christians were the common people, 
who received \kQ facts of Christ's religion without 
attempting any philosophizing as to the mode or 
reasons of these facts. That all men are sinful and 
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in danger of eternal misery from sinning ; that the 
only way of escape is by faith in Jesus Christ, which 
includes not only intellectual conviction, but a con- 
trolling purpose of obedience to his teachings ; that 
this faith secures pardon for past sin and the aid of 
the Holy Spirit, these facts were accepted without 
speculations as to the how and the why. 

But when philosophers became Christians they 
introduced their theories as to the " origin of evil." 
The Gnostics taught that matter is the cause of all 
evil ; that Christ came to deliver us from it ; and 
that, as a pure and perfect being, he was not con- 
nected with a natural body, but only appeared to 
have one. This introduced long conflicts as to the 
nature of God and Christ. 

Then came another theory as to the origin of 
evil, resulting in long conflicts as to the nature of 
young children. One party, led by Augustine, taught 
that the origin of all the evil and sin of this world 
is the fallen nature of infants consequent on Adam's 
sin. The other party, led by Pelagius, denied that 
the souls of infants were in any way injured in na- 
ture by Adam's sin, and that this was not the origin 
of evil. 

Afl«r a long and fierce controversy, the Pope and 
Emperor decided against Pelagius, and his doctrine 
was driven out of the Eomish Church by severe 
persecution. The doctrine of the Eomish Church 
on this matter is set forth in the decrees of the 
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Council of Trent. In giving a short statement of 
Catholic doctrines, the writer has consulted these 
decrees in the original Latin and in Percival's trans- 
lation ; also the Star of Bethlehem^ authorized by 
Archbishop Hughes. But in her intercourse with 
intelligent Catholics, both at the East and West, she 
has discovered that their theologians differ as essen- 
tially as to the true meaning of " the Church" and 
"the Councils" as Protestants do as to the true 
meaning of the Bible. 

According to the Council of Trent, Adam was 
created with a righteous and holy nature, and, by 
sinning, lost it for himself and for all infants, who 
thus incur not only temporal death and suffering, 
"but sin, which is the death of the soul." 

In consequence of this, "no one can be righteous 
unless the merits of Christ are communicated." 
This is done by " baptism, which restores the right- 
eousness lost by Adam" — faith, hope, and charity 
being thus infused into the soul. 

This is called "grace," or "the grace of justifica- 
tion." It can not be secured except by baptism, so 
that all infants not baptized lose eternal life. The 
soul being dead before baptism, no one has power 
to do works of righteousness except when " grace" 
is infused. 

When an adult is baptized, all his past sins are 
removed, the righteousness lost by Adam is re- 
stored — ^faith, hope, and charity, flowing from Christ, 
beinoj infused into his soul. 
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There are two kinds of sin, venial and mortal^ but 
the writer has not been able to find a clear defini- 
tion of the distinction between the two classes. 

If a baptized person commits a mortal sin, all is 
lost that was gained by baptism, and his soul is 
dead again, so that he can do no works of merit 
that are acceptable to God. Eepentance, confes- 
sion to a priest, and absolution secures God's for- 
giveness and escape from hell, but he is still lia- 
ble to church penalties and to punishment in Pur- 
gatory until God's justice is satisfied. 

When any person, in a state of grace, performs 
more good works than are needful for his own sal- 
vation, or inflicts on himself some suiSfering not re- 
quired as a punishment for his own sins, it is merit 
or righieoicsness, which is laid up, and can be trans- 
ferred to the account of sinners, to lessen church 
penalties or the pains of Purgatory. The sufferings 
of Christ were very much more than were needful 
to save the whole world from hell, as the least drop 
of his blood was sufficient for this. These supera- 
- bounding merits of Christ's sufferings also avail to 
save from Purgatory and church penalties, and this 
treasury is given to the Pope to dispense at his dis- 
cretion. An indulgence is the Pope's remission of 
some punishment of the church or of Purgatory. 

If a person, after committing a mortal sin, dies 
before he is restored to grace, he goes to hell with- 
out any chance of escape. All persons, however 
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good, at death go to Purgatory. The time of their 
detention depends on the number and kind of sins 
committed, and also on the indulgences received 
from the Pope through the merits of Christ and the 
saints, or on masses oflfered for their relief. 

Catholic theologians hold that the above is the 
system taught by Christ and his apostles, and trans- 
mitted in the New Testament or by tradition. 

But in the Eoman Catholic Church there have 
been fierce controversies, embittered by persecution, 
on the main points of man's ruined nature and pre- 
venting grace. One party has been led by the Do- 
minicans and Jansenists, and the other by the Jes- 
uits, and both claimed to agree with Augustine and 
with the Catholic Church. 

The Popes have been much perplexed in de- 
ciding the case. Clement VIII. called an assembly 
of learned theologians, which met seventy-eight times 
without settling the conflict. Paul V. suppressed 
the discussion, and decreed liberty of opinion on 
these subjects. In 1640 the work of Jansenius re- 
newed the controversy, and a large party adopted 
his views on these points. Urban VIII. condemned 
them, and upheld the Jesuit side, which ever since 
has prevailed, though many Jansenists have held 
to their distinctive views, and still remained in the 
Catholic Church. 

Thus it appears from history that the theory of 
infant punishment for Adam's sin was first estab- 
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lished hy church auihoriiy in the Eomish Church 
amid a €evere conflict, which has been perpetuated, 
more or less, ever since. 

Before noticing farther conflicts on this subject 
in the Protestant churches, we will point out sev- 
eral particulars in which the Eoman Catholic sys- 
tem conflicts with the principles of common sense. 

In the first place, this system contradicts the 
common-sense principle of free agency. All men 
prove by words and actions that they believe they 
have power to choose either that which seems best 
as most agreeable to self, or that which seems best 
as conformed to the rule of rectitude, demanding 
the best good of all concerned. An irrational ani- 
mal has power to choose only what is most agreea- 
ble to itself, without any reference to the rule of 
right ; but rational beings have the power to choose 
either what is most agreeable to self or what is right. 
And this is what is meant hjfree agency. 

But the Catholic system teaches that children 
have no power to choose right till grace is infused 
at baptism. The Council of Trent distinctly de- 
crees that, without the preventing grace communi- 
cated in baptism, " they are not able, by their own 
free will, to move themselves unto righteousness." 
Also, that it is " not possible for them to believe, to 
love, and to repent as they ought to do, so as to re- 
ceive the grace of justification, without the prevent- 
ing (i. e., preceding) aid and inspiration of the Holy 
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Spirit." Also, that without this preventing grax3e 
"their good works would in no wise be grateful to 
God and meritorious." 

Another principle of common sense in conflict 
with the Catholic system is, that it is the Tnotive or 
intention which decides an act as meritorious, and 
deserving reward, or as sinful, and deserving pun- 
ishment. If a child chooses what it likes best with- 
out regard to rule, all men feel that there is no merit 
or desert of reward ; but if the motive or intention 
is to do what is right, at whatever sacrifice, all men 
feel that there is merit and desert of reward. 

Here one other distinction must be recognized. 
A child may choose right as it respects motive or 
intention, and be mistaken as to the rule; for, in 
many cases, God alone can judge what is right as 
best for all concerned. An act, to be right in both 
relations, must be in agreement with the rule of rec- 
titude, and the motive or intention must also be to 
act right. 

It is the motives and purposes also which decide 
the character of men as virtuous or wicked. If a 
man's habitual purpose and aim is to act right, he is 
believed to be a righteous and virtuous man ; but 
if he has an habitual purpose to gratify self without 
regard to the rule of right, he is believed to be an 
unrighteous man. This principle of common sense 
is found in all men, in all ages and nations. 

The Catholic system contradicts this principle in 
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making merit or righteousness a physical thing, 
which can be poured from one mind into another, 
and which can be accumulated in a treasury, so as 
to be divided and measured out by the Pope. So, 
also, religious character on this system is decided, 
not by the voluntary aims and purposes, but by the 
nature or condition of the mind as transmitted from 
Adam in a fallen state, or as rectified by grace. 

Another principle of common sense in conflict 
with Catholic theology is, that reward and punish- 
ment Qxejust only for voluntary deeds and character. 

Here we must notice that men sometimes use the 
words reward and punish to signify the natural con- 
sequences of right and wrong acts ; as when a child 
is said to be punished by sickness for eating green 
fruit, or rewarded by good health for abstaining. 
But more frequently these words are used to signify 
voluntary penalties and rewards in addition to the 
natural ones, as when a child is whipped for eating 
green fruit, or caressed for abstaining. This dis- 
tinction between natural and voluntary penalties is 
very important. 

Of the laws of nature established at creation, we, 
with our present knowledge, can not decide whether 
they were instituted by God's will, or were inherent 
in the eternal nature of things independently of his 
will. 

All must concede that there are some things in- 
dependent of God's will and power. For example, 
G 
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God exists, not by his own volition, but by an eter- 
nal necessity in the nature of things. God has not 
power to begin to be, nor to change his past ex- 
perience. All theologians grant that God can not 
love selfishness and malignity, nor hate self-deny- 
ing mercy and love. In regard to the laws of the 
material world, how far they are inherent in the 
eternal nature of things, and how far dependent on 
God's will, man can not judge. 

But this distinction is clear, even to the hum- 
blest capacity. The natural laws of both matter 
and mind are fixed and unchangeable, so far as 
we can see or reason. Nor do we judge of them 
as we do of the voluntary laws of God and man, 
which are designed to influence the character and 
conduct of free agents. Instead of this, they seem 
to us not only as fixed principles to which all must 
conform, but as what exist by a necessity of things 
that no power can change. 

The voluntary penalties of the laws of God and 
man have this distinctive peculiarity, that their ex- 
press aim is to induce free agents to act in agree- 
ment with law, either natural or statute. And they 
are deemed wise Bxidijust only so far as they tend to 
secure obedience to the laws of nature or to the vol- 
untary laws of society. 

With this distinction in view, we find it a princi- 
ple of common sense that voluntary penalties are 
just only when inflicted for voluntary acts. If a 
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child eats green fruit and sickness follows, men say- 
it is punished for violating a natural law. Whether 
this punishment is just or not is put out of the reach 
of human decision. But if a child is punished for 
blind eyes by additional voluntary penalties, all 
men feel that it is unjust. 

Catholic theology contradicts this principle of 
common sense in teaching that infants are punished 
with " a fallen nature," or original sin, for an act of 
our first parents in which they had no voluntary 
agency. God, it is said, made a voluntary rule. 
Adam and Eve disobeyed, not a law of nature, but 
a voluntary precept, and for this all infants are pun- 
ished by a ruined nature, from which results their 
sin and suffering. 

Theologians teach that if Adam and Eve had not 
eaten the forbidden fruit, a holy nature would have 
been transmitted to all infants ; so that the ruined 
nature of infants was a voluntary penalty, origina- 
ting in the will of the Creator, and not a fixed ne- 
cessity in the nature of things. 

This all men feel to be unjust Yet Catholic the- 
ology teaches that it is just, and that God can do 
such things, and yet be a perfectly just being. 

That the constitutional traits of parents, both men- 
tal and bodily, are transmitted to their children, and 
that the vices of parents often deteriorate these traits, 
both for themselves and their offspring, is seen to 
be a law of nature, either established by God, or ex- 
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isting by a necessity in the nature of things. But 
this is a diverse case from that of Adam and Eve; 
for the command not to eat the fruit was not a law 
of nature fixed for all, but a voluntary law for a 
single case, and its penalty was a voluntary penalty. 

Another principle of common sense in conflict 
with Catholic theology is, that voluntary penalties, 
in order to be just, must be inflicted on the wrong- 
doer, and not on the innocent. 

If a parent should make it a family rule that 
whenever a lie was told, or an article stolen or de- 
stroyed, some one of the family should be punished 
who was innocent, all men would say such punish- 
ment was unjust ; or if, in the state, laws were en- 
acted with penalties to be inflicted on the innocent 
instead of the guilty, all men would say such pen- 
alties were unjust and absurd. 

The Catholic theory conflicts with this principle 
in supposing a treasury of righteousness or merit 
gained by penalties inflicted, not on the guilty, but 
on the generous and good, thus enabling the wick- 
ed to sin and escape punishment. The principle 
thus assumed is that every sin must be followed by 
some voluntary penalty in addition to the natural 
penalties of wrong-doing, and that it i^just that this 
punishment should be inflicted on the innocent and 
benevolent instead of the selfish and guilty. 

This system of physical righteousness, which can 
be accumulated by the penances and self-inflictions 
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of the good, and then employed to remit the penal- 
ties due to the wicked, resulted in various excesses 
of asceticism and penance among the generous and 
conscientious, and in the abuse of papal indulgences 
by the selfish and wicked. From these excesses 
arose the first Protestant contest led by Luther. 

This great conflict all centred around the ques- 
tion oi justification. The question was, How is the 
infant, born with a fallen nature, to become right- 
eous or just^ and how are sinful men to become 
righteous ? The Catholic theory is that baptism re- 
stores the child to the condition from which Adam 
fell by infusing Christ's righteousness into its soul, 
after which works of righteousness can be perform- 
ed. In the case of adults, repentance and faith in 
the teachings of the Catholic Church are required, 
and then baptism makes a sinner y^^5< or righteous, 
as Adam was at first. 

But Luther and his followers, rejecting this, went 
to another extreme, and taught that children and 
adults are so ruined and corrupt in nature that they 
can do no good works at all, or have any merit of 
their own. The only remedy possible is to have 
Christ's righteousness imputed instead of being in- 
fused. 

Thus the doctrine is expressed by Luther. Speak- 
ing of the purity and righteousness of a christian, 
he says, " This purity is not ours, but extraneous 
purity ; for the Lord Jesus Christ clothes us with 
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his purity and righteousness. If you regard a 
christian aside fix)m the purity and righteousness 
of Jesus Christ, as he is in himself, you would sim- 
ply see, however holy he might be, no purity at all 
in him ; you would see him as black and ugly as 
the Devil himself almost." " God can see no sins 
in us, even though we were nothing but sin. He 
sees only the dear costly blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ with which we are sprinkled. Wherefore 
he can not and will not see us other than were we 
his beloved Son himself, full of justice, holiness, and 
innocence." 

Thus commenced the theory still found in the 
creeds of most of the Protestant sects, by which all 
men are represented as utterly incapable of any 
righteousness of their own. All children can sin, 
be guilty, and be justly punished for sinning. But 
all are utterly unable to have any righteousness of 
their own. . 

On this Protestant theoTy^JK^stificatton consists in 
God's "accounting and accepting their persons as 
righteous, not for any thing wrought in them or 
done by them, but by imputing the obedience and 
satisfaction of Christ unto them, they receiving and 
resting on him and his righteousness hj faith, which 
faith they have, not of themselves, it is the gift of 
God." This faith consists in " receiving and resting 
or. Christ and his righteousness," which none can 
or will do till God re-creates the depraved nature 
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transmitted from Adam. [See Presbyterian Con- 
fession of Faith and Catechisms.] 

It thus appears that the Protestant theory of the 
ruin wrought by Adam's sin and its remedy is as 
much in conflict with common sense as the Catholic. 

Common sense says that righteousness is the vol- 
untary obedience to God's laws by rational beings ; 
and.whoever has a controlling purpose thus to obey 
is a righteous person in character^ although there 
will always be shortcomings by the rule of perfect 
obedience. 

But the Catholic says that righteousness is some- 
thing infused from Christ at baptism, while the Prot- 
estant says we can have no righteousness at all of 
our own, only Christ's imputed to us. 

Common sense teaches that^z^ is believing in 
Christ as Lord of faith and practice, with a control- 
ling purpose to obey him. 

But the Catholic says faith is belief in the teach- 
ings of the Eomish popes and councils, while the 
Protestant says it is resting on Christ's righteous- 
ness, as having none of our own. 

Common sense teaches that we are justified — that 
is, made righteous, and treated as such, when we 
believe in Christ as Lord,- and maintain a control- 
ling purpose to obey him. 

But the Catholic says we are justified or made 
righteous by having Christ's righteousness infused 
at baptism, while the Protestant says we have none 
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at all, but only have Christ's righteousness impiUed 
when we trust to his righteousness, as having none 
of our own. 

Common sense teaches that the infant must be 
trained to believe in Christ and obey his word in 
order to be saved. 

But the Catholic says infants must have their na- 
ture new created by baptism in order to salvation, 
while the Protestant says infants must be regener- 
ated by faith imparted only to " the elect." 

Thus the whole system, both of Catholic and 
Protestant theology, turns on the theory of infant 
depravity. 

The Protestants, after forsaking the Eomish 
Church, soon came into conflict among themselves 
over this same theory of transmitted infant deprav- 
ity. Having given up the doctrine of justification 
by the infused righteousness of Christ imparted at 
baptism, every parental heart yearned over each 
new-born infant with anxious questionings, espe- 
cially at the approach of death. For this reason it 
was impossible entirely to root out the hope of 
some mysterious efficacy in baptism. This ac- 
counts for the language used in the baptismal form 
of the Episcopal Liturgy, which was arranged by 
Archbishop Cranmer, with the aim of violating 
popular feelings as little as possible in breaking 
from the Eomish Church. 

Soon after, commenced the Arminian theory. 
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The Episcopalians and Methodists, who are the 
chief Arminian sects, in their Articles of Eeligion, 
both of them hold that a child, owing to its fallen 
nature received from Adam, " can not turn and pre- 
pare himself, by his own natural strength and good 
works, to faith and calling upon God;" yet both 
sects teach, also, that Christ's death has purchased 
a remedy for this, so that all children have some 
jower or a " gracious ability" to turn to God and 
work righteousness. That is to say, God creates 
them without any power to work righteousness, and 
at birth, for Christ's sake, gives them some power 
to do so.* 

The Calvinists, in opposition, maintained that 
children are born without any kind of power to 
work righteousness, and that God bestows some 
power on " the elect," and that all the rest perish. 
It is this which ever has been the point of conflict 
between the Calvinists and Arminians. 

* The following passages were sent to the writer as a correct 
statement of the Arminian doctrine by a learned professor in the 
chief Methodist Theological Seminary : 

'* In regard to the moral nature of children, the Arminian the- 
ory recognizes the fact of their fall in Adam, and their not partial, 
but atnpk restoration in Christ." 

*'It would bo correct to say that Arminians teach that God, 
owing to the sin of Adam, creates infants without natural ability 
to serve him acceptably, but that, through Christ, he gives them 
conple gracious ability thus to serve him." 

" The atonement is not available to any till after birth/* 

G2 
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But the Calvinists, again, have had a conflict 
among themselves on this same doctrine. The 
High Calvinists, or Old School, maintain that the 
child has no power of any kind to work righteous- 
ness, or even to prepare to do so, until its depraved 
nature is re-created. The New School Calvinist, 
on the contrary, teaches that the child, before regen- 
eration, has full power to obey God's laws, but, ow- 
ing to this transmitted depravity, ne\}€r will use ihis^ 
power till regenerated. This last system is illus- 
trated in the foregoing narrative of Dr. Payson's 
child. This conflict between the Old and New 
School Calvinists has greatly agitated the Congre- 
gational churches, and divided the Presbyterian 
Church into two distinct denominations. 

The New Haven Calvinistic School is another 
division, whose main peculiarity is, that there is no 
sin* except the voluntary act of an intelligent being. 
This is regarded by all other Calvinists as the en- 
tire relinquishment of the doctrine of transmitted 
infant depravity, and a return to the doctrine of 
Pelagius, that infants are born free from any sin or 
sinful nature. 

As an illustration of these theories, a father sets 
an enticing but dangerous mixture before his wife, 
and tells her if she drinks of it all her children 
will be blind. She takes it, and all her infants are 
blind. 

They are then placed in a dangerous morass, full 
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of pitfalls, -and their only chance oT escape to their 
home is by an intricate path that none can find 
without, sight. 

The Catholic theory restores sight by baptism, 
i^hich is lost again at any great mistake in the way 
home. 

The Arminian theory restores some sight, but 
imperfect, : , 

The Old School Calvinist restores some sight to 
elect infants. 

- The New School Calvinist supiposes a power to 
open the_eyes, when the child would see ; but such 
a baleful stupor has been caused by the deadly po- 
tion as make^ it cetlain that no child ever will open 
its eyes. 

Common sense rejects the whole thing, and says 
children are born with perfect eyes, and all they 
need is light and gv^i^anc^ from educators^ and the 
aid Christ affords to fill who seek it. 

Still farther divisions and conflicts of Protestants 
may all be traced to this same dogma of transmit- 
ted infant depravity. 

Thus the Baptists separated from other Calvin- 
ists on the ground that infants, being depraved in 
nature and unregenerate, are not to be baptized or 
admitted to Christ's church as lambs of his fold. 

The Methodists separated from the Episcopal 
Church when, as a state religion, it was prostituted 
to irreligious ends. To avoid these evils, they es- 
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tablished a church of regenerated persons, from 
which children and all unregenerate persons are 
excluded, till church officers are satisfied ►that re- 
generation has taken place. 

The conflict between Unitarians and other sects 
has resulted mainly from the doctrine of transmit- 
ted infant depravity. They deny any such deprav- 
ity, and consequently they deny any necessity of 
the atoning sacrifice of Christ to purchase a reme- 
dy. The denial of the Trinity not improbably re- 
sulted from denying any need of Christ's interven- 
tion to purchase the regeneration of a depraved na- 
ture. 

The conflict of the Universalists with the other 
sects also resulted from this same doctrine of infant 
depravity ; for they hold that God, as a perfectly 
benevolent being, having inflicted such a dreadful 
evil on innocent infants, insuring their sin and mis- 
ery, and having full power to remedy it, will do so ; 
and, to prove it, they use the very passages em- 
ployed to prove infant depravity. "As by one 
man's disobedience many were made sinners, so by 
the obedience of one shall many be made righteous." 
"As, by the offense of one, judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation, even so, by the righteousness 
of one, the free gift came upon all men unto justifi- 
cation of life." 

These passages affirm that the evil done to all 
men by Adam is remedied to all men by Christ; 
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and if this evil is not the death of the body alone 
(as the first Christians understood it), but the ad- 
ditional infliction of a fellen nature and all the sin 
and suffering caused by it, then Christ will remedy 
this evil done by Adam to all whom Adam has in- 
jured. Thus comes the doctrine of universal sal- 
vation to the whole race. 

This brief outline of Church History shows that 
the conflict which separated the Catholics and Prot- 
estants, and then the subsequent conflicts and divi- 
sions of the Protestants, resulted mainly from this 
doctrine of transmitted infant depravity. It has 
been the conflict of ages, in which common 
sense has been struggling against this theological 
dogma and the systems resulting from it. 

In studying the conflict of the various Christian 
sects in regard to transmitted infant depravity, it 
will be found that they all have done just what Dr. 
Payson did in administering the New England Cal- 
vinistic system to his child. They all contradict 
their own system just where this system contradicts 
common sense. And the reason is clear. Every 
theologian necessarily believes the principles of 
common sense by the very nature or structure of 
his mind ; and whe^ his theological system contra- 
dicts them, he either argues on both sides, or he rea- 
sons in defense of his system, and acts in all practical 
matters so as to contradict it. 

Moreover, each sect, while blind to its own con- 
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tradictions of common sense, perceives them in its 
opponents. Thus the Catholic theologian will deny 
that his system contradicts free agency, but charges 
it on the Protestant. The Arminian Protestant de- 
nies it as to his own theology, and charges it on the 
Calvinist. The Calvinist denies that his system con- 
tradicts free agency, but the New School charges it 
on the Old School. And all are correct thus far; 
they all hold to free agency in practical matters and 
in certain portions of their creeds, and the systems 
they uphold, all of them, contradict free agency. 
And then the mistiness and perplexity thus caused 
they call " a mystery" revealed by God, to which 
our reason must submit in silence. This will be fer- 
ther illustrated in succeeding pages. 

We will next notice the advances that have been 
made in this long struggle of theology with com- 
mon sense. 

In the beginning we find Augustine writing thus : 
•" We are obliged to confess that the souls of the 
little ones are condemned if they die unbaptized." 
And his antagonist Julian says to Augustine, " God 
himself, say you, consigns to eternal fire for an evil 
will the children who, as he knows, can have nei- 
ther a good nor an evil will." 

It was the monstrous cruelty of thus punishing 
infants for Adam's sin through all eternity in hell 
fire which probably led to the theory of baptismal 
regeneration, and also to the decree of the Bomish 
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Church that this rite is valid, so as to save the dy- 
ing child, if administered by man, woman, or child 
when no priest can be obtained. This was to soften 
the rigor of the infliction by making it possible, at 
least to every christian parent, to deliver an infant 
from inherited sin and its awful penalty by a rite so 
easily administered in all possible circumstances. 

But at this day, in most of our largest Protestant 
sects, no infents are baptized except those whose 
parents profess to be regenerated ; so that, in these 
sects, probably a majority of infants who die are 
unbaptized. What, then, are the teachings of theo- 
logians in the different sects as to the character and 
future state of infants ? 

In the Koman Catholic sect, where the doctrine 
of the transmitted ruin of in&nts first was estab- 
lished, there still is taught a penalty for Adam's 
sin on all unbaptized infants in the eternal world. 
Thus we find in the Star of Bethlehem^ published 
with the sanction of Archbishop Hughes, of New 
York, the following : " Baptism is so necessary to sal- 
vation, that any person may administer it. Take 
care, then, to be instructed in the manner of doing 
it." " What becomes of children who die unbap- 
tized ? It has not been revealed where they go, but 
they certainly are excluded from Jieaven" This is 
some advance on the doctrine of Augustine, that 
unbaptized infants are " consigned to eternal fire" 
for Adam's sin. 
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In addition to this, we find that the Romish cler- 
gy, although they are bound to believe the decree 
of the Council of Trent that all infants receive from 
Adam, as a penalty for his sin, not only natural 
death and temporal sufferings, but " sin which is 
the death of the soul," and, if unbaptized, exclusion 
from heaven, yet feel at liberty to explain this last 
as only being deprived of the " beatific vision," 
which "consists in gazing upon God's essence," and 
as consistent with their being happy. Thus, though 
the principle remains of a voluntary penalty inflict- 
ed on infants for a sin they never committed, they 
lessen the worst part of the penalty by an unintelli- 
gible expression ; for most parents will not conceive 
of it as any great loss to an infent not to " gaze upon 
God's essence." 

Still more, we find some of the most learned and 
popular ministers of that Church teaching in their 
quarterlies* that the nature of infants is good, and 
only good ; that when Adam sinned his nature was 
changed, not to an evil one, but only to a lower 
grade of being, perfect of its kind and good only. 
This lower nature was transmitted to infants ; but, 
if they are baptized, they recover the nature which 
Adam lost for himself and his race. 

Unbaptized infants lose the "beatific vision," 
and, though sent to a hell, are made to suffer there 
but very little, if at all. 

* Seo Bronson's Quarterly for Jnly, 1868. 
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Moreover, hell is not a place of pqnal tonnent, 
but only a world of undeveloped creatures of a 
lower scale of being, but perfect in kind, and tend- 
ing to endless progress in goodness and happiness. 

In the Episcopal Church, many teach a mysteri- 
ous spiritual influence imparted by God at baptism, 
by which the fallen nature of an infant is in some 
degree remedied, or a " seed" of grace implanted, 
which confirmation and the Eucharist nourish till 
it is developed into true piety and virtue. Yet those 
who are most earnest in this doctrine never teach 
that infants will lose heaven for want of these 
church ordinances. 

Another class, who reject the above view as in- 
volving a physical kind of virtue like that taught 
by the Komish Church, hold that baptism is the rite 
of admission to the Church of Christ, in which are 
secured ordinances and instruction that are attend- 
ed by some special influence of God's Spirit, not be- 
stowed except in connection with this rite. 

Still, these, also, never teach that an infant will 
be excluded from heaven because it is not baptized. 
Such regard baptism as the seal of a covenant be- 
tween the parents and God. On the part of the 
parents, it is a promise to train the child in the be- 
lief and practice of Christ's religion. On God's part, 
it supposes a promise of the influences of the Holy 
Spirit to aid both parent and child in exact propor- 
tion to their fidelity. In this view, the religious 
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education of a child is a gradual process of govern- 
ment, training, and prayer for Divine aid, with the 
assurance that such aid will thus be bestowed. 

But there is still another class, who hold that 
Christ's death availed to purchase restoring grace 
for all the race, so that infants come into life as 
lambs of Christ's fqid, entitled to all the privileges 
of his flock, and, even when unbaptized, have pow- 
er to dcT works pleasing and acceptable to God. 

Such regard baptism as the outward sign of the 
child's relationship to Christ as his child, just as 
matriculation is the outward sign of membership in 
a college, or as coronation is a sign or rite tjaat does 
not make a sovereign, but gives outward expression 
to the fact of actual sovereignty. 

It is probable that the larger portion of the clergy 
of the Episcopal denomination would regard all in- 
fants as lambs of Christ's fold, even if many parents 
so little regard the rite as never to have their chil- 
dren baptized. 

But the most marked point of advance in the 
Episcopal Church is the agreement of the wisest 
and best of their clergy and laity to cease conten- 
tion as to the theory of transmitted infant depravity 
and the remedy, and unite practically in training 
all children on the assumption that they are lambs 
of Christ's fold, and that the "grace" needful to 
their successful training for heaven will be b^tow- 
ed in exact proportion to the faithfulness of parents 
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and children in striving to understand and obey 
the teachings of Christ. 

The Episcopal local church embraces the whole 
parish ; for it is assumed that all the children of 
the parish will be baptized, and thus recognized as 
members of Christ's Church. 

Every Episcopal Church oS^fl^a its baptismal font 
to every parent who desires for a child this sacra- 
ment. There is no division in the Episcopal Church 
into parish and church, each having its own officers. 
Nor does the Sunday-school consist of " the chil- 
dren of the church," who have been baptized, and 
the children not of the church, who are unbaptized. 
All children who belong to the parish or the Sun- 
day-school are received and treated as lambs of 
Christ's fold. 

In the Methodist denomination will be found a 
recent and very remarkable development in throw- 
ing off the doctrine of infant depravity. 

According to their creed, children by nature have 
no power to " do good works pleasant and accept- 
able to God without preventing grace." Children 
also, by their rules and practice, are excluded from 
the local church until they give satisfactory evi- 
dence of regeneration. 

But, recently, their leading theologians and peri- 
odicals are teaching thus : " Children belong to the 
kingdom of God as legitimate heirs and subjects, 
and if so, according to the universal law of that 
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kingdom, it is because they are made fit fiyr it ; 
and both the fitness and the consequent member- 
ship are the free gift and fruit of redeeming love. 
That children are in a state of grace, in favor with 
God through the atonement, is incontestibly taught 
in Scripture. 

"That the fruit o£the atonement, as conveyed to 
them, is not a mere negative justification, not a mere 
acquittal from liability to punishment, but a positive 
moral good, a principle of spiritual life, is equally 
clear. 

" This is not the fruit of baptism by any order of 
God, as the Church of England authors have erro- 
neously assumed, but is by the direct grace of God 
in Christ. It is prior to baptism and the moral 
ground of fitness on which the baptism of children 
rests. And this grace, emanating directly from 
Christ to the infant, is not conditioned on its dying 
in infancy (this is a mere invention of theologians), 
but comes to all, without distinction, who are in- 
volved in the consequences of Adarri s falV^ 

" The idea that the Church is made up only of 
believers is as rational and scriptural as that a fami- 
ly or commonwealth is made up only of adults. It 
is not the personal act of faith, apart and by itself, 
that is to be considered, but the spiritual relation to 
Christ. If an infant without faith can belong to 
Christ, who is the Head, an infant without failh can 
belong to the Church, which is the body or com- 
munity." 
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According to this view, all infants have " a prin- 
ciple of spiritual life," that is, " the fruit of the atone- 
ment," which makes them "legitimate heirs and 
subjects of the kingdom of heaven." This is " the 
moral ground of fitness on which baptism rests." 

This being so, the whole human race, when in- 
fants, are fitted for the kingdom of heaven, and en- 
titled to be members of Christ's Church ; and the 
present Puritan mode of organizing the local Meth- 
odist Church, which shuts out all children till they 
give evidence of regeneration, can not long be main- 
tained. Soon, in that large and useful denomina- 
tion, the lambs of Christ will be taken into his fold, 
and never turned out till they prove the loss of 
their " moral fitness." 

The great advance of these Arminian theologians 
on former opinions will be still more evident by 
comparing the preceding extracts with the follow- 
ing, taken from the writings of Arminius himself: 

" Adam, by sinning, corrupted himself and all his pos- 
terity, and so made them obnoxious to God's wrath. In- 
fants have rejected the grace of the Gospel in their par- 
ents^ by which act they deserve to be deserted by God ; 
for there is a permanent principle in the covenant of 
God that children should be comprehended and adjudged 
in their parents." " For I would like to have proof ad- 
duced how all posterity could sin in Adam against law, 
and yet infants, to whom the Gospel is offered in their 
parents and rejected, have not sinned against the grace 
of the Gospel." 

It is probable that there is now not a minister or 
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layman in those denominations that bear the name 
of Arminian who would not reject the above as 
false and absurd. 

In the Congregational and Presbyterian denom- 
inations, in which the Calvinistic system prevails, 
the advance on this subject can be discerned in pri- 
vate conversation with individuals who stand high 
as leaders of opinion, rather than in theological 
schools and periodicals. 

The Confessions of Faith in both these large sects 
still allow the implication that, on account of Adam's 
sin, none but the " elect infants" escape a miserable 
eternity in hell. But the writer has never seen or 
heard of an individual in either of those denomina- 
tions who believed so monstrous a doctrine. 

About ten years ago was published " The Conflict 
ofAges,^^* which had a large sale, and was read by 
more laymen than any other strictly theologic^ 
work ever issued from the American press. 

In this work, the author, while still maintaining 
the depraved nature of the infant soul, insisted that 
there are implanted principles of honor and right in 
all mankind ; and that, according to these princi- 
ples, all attempts of theologians to justify God for 
causing a depraved nature to be transmitted to in- 
fants for Adam's sin are failures. 

The chief aim of the work ia to show that, infant 

* ** The Conflict of Ages, bj Edward Beecher, D.D." Crosby 
& Nichols, Boston. 
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depravity being true, the doctrine of a pre-eodstent 
state, in which, after God had created every human 
soul perfect, each one ruined his own nature by sin- 
ning, and that this world is a place of probation 
designed to. restore ruined minds to their original 
perfection of nature, is the only theory ever invented 
which does not implicate the Creator as violating 
the principles of honor and right. 

The same author also maintains that the doctrine 
of transmitted infant depravity ^r Admris sin is not 
taught in Eomans v., the chief passage used to prove 
it, and that during the first three centuries it was 
never so interpreted in the Christian churches. 

He also maintains that there is no other passage 
in the Bible which teaches transmitted infant de- 
pravity for Adam's sin. 

This work was criticised in the leading religious 
periodicals of all the largest denominations, and in 
not a single instance was the fact questioned that 
Eomans v. was never interpreted during the first 
three centuries to teach transmitted infant deprav- 
ity as the penalty for Adam's sin. Nor was the 
author's argument to prove that the only penalty 
for Adam's sin taught in that chapter is natural 
death, and not sl transmitted, ruined naMcre, ever con- 
troverted. 

It was this work of her brother, and its treatment 
by theologians, which first settled the conviction in 
the mind of the writer that the doctrine of any in- 
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fant depravity, either transmitted by God's consti- 
tutional arrangement, or originated in a pre-exist- 
ent state, is not taught either by reason or in the 
Bible. 

With this also came the conviction that the ex- 
istence of a universal depravity of all in&nt minds, 
as the cause of all sin and suffering, would destroy 
all possibility of proving a benevolent Creator, or 
of reliahk revelations from him. 

Under this conviction, the writer published a vol- 
ume entitled Common Sense applied to Beligion ; or^ 
The Bible and the People, In this work the princi- 
ples of common sense were defined and illustrated, 
and also the test by which they can be identified. 
These principles were then employed to prove that 
all infant minds are perfect in constitutional pow- 
ers, and enter this life as God made them, and not 
depraved in nature. 

A second volume followed, entitled An Appeal to 
the People,^ in which these same principles of com- 
mon sense were employed to educe the system of 
natural religion, hereafter to be shown coincident 
with that of the Bible as interpreted by the same 
principles of common sense. 

The argument of the Appeal to the People is 
based entirely on the perfect constitution or nature 
of the infant mind ; and in it, it is asserted that the 

* '* An Appeal to the People in behalf of their Rights as the an- 
thorized Interpreters of the Bible." Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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existence of universal infant depravity as the cause 
of sin and suffering, would destroy all possibility 
of proving a benevolent Creator, or of any reliable 
revelations from him. 

For the grand difficulty on all theological the- 
ories is this : Whatever the supposed depravity of 
nature is, all theologians who teach it agree that it 
is the cause of human sin and misery, and that God 
has power to prevent and to remedy it. 

Now our only idea of a malignant being is that, 
having power to will virtue and happiness, he does 
not, but allows sin and misery instead. 

The mode of doing this is not the difficulty, but 
the fact ; all infants, on this theory, come into this 
life with a depraved nature, when their Creator has 
power to create them perfect, and thus to save them 
from the sin and misery consequent on a ruined 
nature. Oh their theory, God proves himself by 
his works to be a malevolent being, from whom no 
reliable revelation is possible. 

This is the fatal difficulty of every system having 
the depravity of infants as a part. 

The theory of a pre-existent state, in the Conflict 
ofAges^ does not escape, for it starts with an assump- 
tion without proof, that God can create minds with 
a nature tending to holiness and not to sin, and 
that, having power to do this, and also to re-create 
every in&nt mind, thus preventing resulting sin and 
misery, he wills not to do so. This proves him a 
H 
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malignant being, from whom no reliable revelation 
is possible. 

No attempt has yet been made by any theologi- 
an, of any sect or school, to meet the arguments of 
these two volumes; not because, as some editors 
claim, these arguments have already been met, for 
this attempt of the writer is entirely original, no 
other of the kind being extant in the English lan- 
guage, nor in any other, so far as the writer can 
discover. Neither was it because these works were 
not extensively known and read, for they were no- 
ticed in most of the leading periodicals, both secular 
and religious ; while the one paper most extensive- 
ly read commended the first work as "a remarkable 
specimen of intellectual masonry," and great curi- 
osity was expressed by this and other periodicals as 
to how theologians would treat the argument 

The result has been that every theologian, in re- 
gard to the argument^ has yielded a respectful silence. 
Some minor matters have been criticised, but to 
controvert the argument has never been attempted 
in a single case known to the writer. 

It is this implied acknowledgment that has con- 
vinced others besides the writer that the doctrine 
of transmitted infant depravity is not taught either 
by reason or by the Bible. 

The character of the persons to whose notice 
these volumes have been presented, in public and 
in private, forbids the idea that, either as gentlemen 
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or as Christians, they would leave such arguments 
unanswered if it were in their power to point out 
fidlacies in a course of reasoning which removes 
the very foundation of the theological system they 
are upholding. 

But great changes in systems^ and in habits of 
thought and reasoning connected with them, are al- 
ways slow ; nor does silence, in such a case as this, 
in any way implicate the intelligence or motives 
of the persons to whom reference is made. It is 
often the case that men perceive great difficulties in 
the system they are defending, and yet do not pub- 
licly relinquish it, because they have not yet found 
another which they are ready to oflfer in its place. 

Add to this many practical embarrassments that 
interfere with any sudden or open changes in theo- 
logical systems long imbedded in the public mind 
and connected with established church organiza- 
tions. 

On the other hand, the slow but steadily upward 
progress of humanity, the strong instincts of per- 
sonal interests and of parental tenderness, all com- 
bining with common sense and the Bible, are slow- 
ly but surely driving away the cruel dogmas of 
past ages, which have shrouded the teachings of 
Christ in mystery and gloom. 

The grand question, now to be settled as ^praxi- 
ileal one by every educator, minister, and parent, is 
briefly this : 
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When our Lord and Savior took infants in his 
arms, blessed them, and said, " Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven,^^ did he intend us to understand that aJl 
children have such fallen and ruined minds that 
they never do good works pleasing and acceptable 
to God till their nature is changed by baptism, or 
by a supernatural new creation wrought only on 
elect infants? Or did he intend to teach us that 
every infant can be trained, by right instruction, ex- 
ample, prayers, and the aid of his ever-ready Spirit, 
to christian life and eternal safely? And did he 
intend us to understand that all children are to be 
taken into his church as lambs of his fold, or are 
they to be kept out till they can prove to church 
officers that their nature is changed from that of a 
young wolf to that of a lamb ? 
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CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 

THE BIBLE ON INFANT OHABACTEE AND PROS- 
PECTS. 

The grand difficulty in relieving parents and . 
teachers fix)m the system of theological training 
which has been exhibited in previous chapters is, 
that there are a few passages in the Bible which 
have been so long employed as proof-texts to estab- 
lish it, and thus incorporated into religious litera- 
ture and the popular mind, that to question the 
theological system seems like disputing the Bible. 

This difficulty is relieved by noticing again the 
distinction between /octe revealed in the Bible and 
the theories contrived by men to explain these facts. 
We may give up these theories, and have none at 
all, or we may adopt other theories, and still hold 
the revealed facts. 

In attempting to. gain the teachings of the Bible 
on infant character, these preliminaries will be as- 
sumed as conceded. 

Firstly, that our English version is sufficiently 
correct for all the practical wants of the common 
people, and that this is the standard to settle the 
question. 
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Secondly, that the words used are to have the 
common ordinary meaning. 

The whole question turns on the words deaths 
justify^ and faiih^ each of these words having two 
meanings. Thus the word death signifies the death 
of the body only, and also "to be carnally mind- 
ed," which is death to the soul, or spiritual death. 
The word justify, in its literal sense, means to Toake 
righteous ; in its secondary sense it signifies to re- 
gard or treat as righteous. The expression having 
faith^ in its primary sense, means believing in or 
trusting in the claims of any person ; in its wider 
sense it means not only intellectual conviction, but 
practical obedience to the teachings of that person. 
The first is a "dead," and the second a "living 
faith." 

All men know by experience that breaking just 
rules in the family causes anger and a desire to 
punish. All men perceive that a just ruler is an- 
gry when his laws are broken, and that punishment 
is the only way to sustain human laws. 

As soon, then, as men are led to believe in a God 
who is both good and just, comes the anxious in- 
quiries, "How shall man be just [righteous] with 
God ? How can a good and just God love sinners, 
and how can he pardon for past sin without de- 
stroying law ? And how can man, with all his bad 
habits, his ignorance, and his guilt, ever be made 
righteous in character and conduct?" 
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In the Bible we are taught that Jesus Christ, by 
his example, his teachings, his death, and his resur- 
rection, has overcome all difficulties, so that now 
God can be just, and yet love such sinful beings as 
we are, even as a tender parent loves an erring child. 
His heart and home are still open, just as much as 
if we had not sinned ; and, owing to what Christ has 
done and suffered, nothing is needful for acceptance 
as righteous but to repent of the past and begin a 
life of obedience. In respect to God's feelings to- 
ward our whole race, his tender love for us, and his 
readiness to receive us without punishment, we are 
just as if we had not sinned at all. In this respect 
the whole race is justified. 

This is illustrated in the parable where an earth- 
ly parent, when he saw the repentant prodigal a 
great way off, ran to meet him with an overflowing 
love, even more tender than was felt toward the 
son who had never been in such sin and suffering. 
So the angels in heaven rejoice. So, in the parable 
of the Good Shepherd, he rejoices rmre over the lost 
one restored than over the ninety and nine that 
went not astray. 

The grand aim of all this is to teach the most 
guilty and despairing that a pure and just God loves 
them even as sinners, will receive them tenderly, 
and pardon all their past sin when repented of and 
forsaken. The Gospel says, only return to your 
heavenly Father, and become obedient children, and 
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all your past sinfulness shall be forgiven, and you 
shall be received as if you had never sinned. And 
this can be done, and yet God be just, owing to 
Christ's atoning sacrifice. 

Moreover, the obedience demanded as the indis- 
pensable element of justifying faith is not perfect 
obedience, but only the abiding^ controlling purpose 
to obey, which will frequently be attended by fail- 
. ures and shortcomings. For none but God can de- 
cide, in all cases, what is right as best for all con- 
cerned. Man will often fail to do right from mis- 
takes, ignorance, and forgetfulness, .even when his 
great desire and purpose is to obey in all things. 

But the Gospel brings comfort for this also. It 
says : " Do not be discouraged by failures in duty ; 
repent, and go forward again in your purpose and 
efforts to obey, and all the past is forgiven, and you 
are accounted as dear and obedient children, and 
all for Christ's sake." What he has done and suf- 
fered enables God to hQJust^ and yet thus to justify, 
or love and accept as just persons, all who believe 
in and strive to obey his dear Son. 

This, it will be noticed, is not the Catholic theory, 
that a man is made righteous by Christ's righteous- 
ness flowing into him ; nor is it the theory of Lu- 
ther, that man can have no righteousness at all, but 
only have Christ's righteousness "imputed" to him. 

It is the common-sense doctrine that a weak, 
ignorant, and sinful child is loved in spite of his 
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faults ; and when he is trying earnestly to do right, 
his failures are forgiven, and he is accepted as a dear 
child ; and all he does that really is right is so val- 
ued and received as a precious offering. 

What really is good as to motive and act is ac- 
cepted as our righteousness, and we are to be re- 
warded for it. What is deficient or wrong is for- 
given for Christ's sake, as soon as it is confessed 
and repented of, with a sincere purpose to avoid the 
sin in future. 

We will now examine the Epistle to the Romans 
with reference to the celebrated passage from which 
originated the theory of transmitted depravity for 
Adam's sin. 

In the first chapters of this epistle we find it 
taught that both Jews and Gentiles know enough 
of God and his laws to deserve punishment for dis- 
obedience to known law ; and that no one, not even 
Abraham, can be regarded and treated as righteous 
(justified) on the ground of sinless obedience to all 
the laws of God, natural and revealed. 

Then follows the Gospel plan of salvation, both 
from sin and its punishment, through the atoning 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ and by faith in him. The 
first part of chapter v. exhibits some of the benefits 
to those justified by faith ; then, at verse 12, comes 
the celebrated passage in which Adam and Christ 
are compared. 

In much of what precedes this passage the apos- 
H2 
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tie has reference to those who are justified in the 
widest sense, being believers. But this comparison 
has relation to the whole race. 

Christ, in a certain respect, has caused the whole 
race to be regarded and treated as t/they were not 
sinners, just as Adam, by introducing sin and con- 
sequent temporal death, caused all, even infants, 
who have not sinned against known law, to be 
treated as ^sinners. 

To a world of perfect beings just beginning ex- 
istence, the direction would be, obey the laws of 
your Creator and be forever happy. 

To all our race, after they are sinful, the same 
offer is made, and thus they are treated 05 ^right- 
eous. To them it is said, begin to obey the laws 
of your Creator, and you are as if you had never 
sinned. All that is required for your eternal hap- 
piness is that you have a controlling purpose to 
obey the laws of Christ your Lord and Creator, and 
then all your past and your future shortcomings 
are as if they had never been. 

It is as if a family were relieved from a bill of 
attainder ; their privileges are restored, and all they 
have to do is to receive the gift. Thus it is with 
mankind. They are relieved from the necessity of 
being punished for pa^t sins whenever they choose 
to accept the gift by repentance. 

In the most limited sense of justify, the whole 
race are justified by Christ's mediation. In a more 
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extended sense, those who have true faith are justi- 
fied ; they not only have the bill of attainder re- 
moved, but they have accepted the terms, so as to 
receive the gift of their paternal home and priv- 
ileges. 

Moreover, it is taught that Christ's mediation not 
only saves from the penalties of past sins, but is the 
real influencing cause of that righteousness of char- 
acter and conduct which eventually will secure eter- 
nal life to all who have true faith in Christ. His 
character, example, teachings, and the motives he 
has revealed, secure that love qnd gratitude which 
lead to final 'perfect obediencCi In this sense Christ 
makes those who believe in him righteous in char- 
acter. 

In this, which may be termed the common sense 
interpretation, it will be seen that Christ does more 
good to all men than Adam did evil to all. 

But in the interpretations given by both Catho- 
lic and Protestant theologians the passage is made 
self-contradictory. 

According to both, an awful evil by Adam was 
done to all men ; the good done by Christ was only 
to the very small part regenerated. 

Thus, in exact contradiction to the text, Adam 
did far more evil to the race than Christ has done 
good. 

The reader now is requested to take this passage 
(Romans, v., 12, to the end), and notice the focU 
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stated, and also to observe that there are no theories 
to explain or account for these facts. 

Thus verse 12 states the fact that sin entered by 
one man, and death by sin. But whether Adam 
caused sin and death simply as any father, in caus- 
ing the existence of a family, causes all the events 
that are consequent, we are not told. The how is 
not explained. Theologians have invented the the- 
ory of a transmitted depraved nature, which has no 
warrant in this or any other part of the Bible. 

Verse 13 states that sin entered before revealed 
law, but that it is not imputed to those who sin 
against unknown law. 

Verse 14 states that the consequences of sin come 
on all, even infants who have not sinned as Adam 
did against known law. 

Verse 15 states that the good done by Christ ex- 
ceeds the evil done by Adam. 

Verse 16 states that the evil was by one offense, 
but the good done is a remedy for many offenses. 

Verse 17 states that by one man's offense death 
(temporal) reigned over all men, and that much 
more good comes by Christ, especially to-those who 
receive the gift provided for all. 

Verse 18 re-states the fact that by the offense of 
one condemnation to death [temporal] came on all 
men, and that justification unto life came upon all 
men. 

Verse 19 states that many were made sinners by 
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one man's offense, and that many shall be made 
righteous by the obedience of ona But it does not 
state how they were made so. 

Yerse 20 states that grace has done more good 
than the offense did eviL 

Verse 21 states that as sin reigns causing death, 
grace reigns causing righteousness and eternal life. 

The reader will now judge whether the death 
spoken of in this passage is to be interpreted as 
what the common people mean by this word — ^that 
is, death of the body, or, as theologians teach, (i. e.) 
death of the soul by a change in Adam's constitu- 
tion of mind transmitted to all infants, to be par- 
tially remedied only by re-creation at baptism or 
by elective grace. 

In presenting this interpretation of this famous 
passage, the writer aims not to establish a new phi- 
losophy to account for man's sinful xjharacter, but 
to escape the pernicious one established by theolo- 
gians of past ages. The Bible gives no philosophy 
at all on this point, but simply states the facts of 
man's universal sinfulness, and the full remedy of- 
fered for it by Christ's life, teaching, death, resur- 
rection, and the gift of the Holy Spirit. This is all 
that the writer deems important. But if men, in 
order to the giving up an old theory, must have 
some other, here is one that does not violate Scrip- 
ture, and that does not oppose the moral sense and 
common sense of all men as does the one now 
taught by theologians.. 
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In the Conflict of Ages^ p. 872, it is stated that 
for four centuries after Christ, the Greek Church 
interpreted the death introduljed by Adam to be 
only the death of the body, and not a depraved na- 
ture. Also that, before Augustine and TertuUian, 
this was the view of the Latin Church. Irenseus, 
the great opposer of heretics, so interpreted this 
passage. In favor of this view the Greek fathers 
are uniform. Muenscher gives passages in proof 
of this from Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Tatian, 
Theophilus Antiochus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Or- 
igen, Athanasius, Chrysostom, Cyril Hierosol., Titus 
of Bostra, Basil the Great, Gregory Nazianzen, Greg- 
ory Nyssenus, Nemesius, and Epiphanius. 

This statement has never been disputed; and 
thus it appears that the earliest Greek Withers, who 
best understood their own language, in which this 
passage was first written, never have sanctioned the 
interpretation of theologians. 

The following, from Neander's History, shows 
that this theological theory very probably started 
from a mistake in translating this passage in Bo- 
mans V. into Latin. He says : 

" In considering the scheme of doctrine which 
prevailed among the Latins, it is important to no- 
tice that in their ancient translation of the New 
Testament (the Vulgate), the words in Eomans, v., 
12, correctly translated in the English Bible *for 
that all have sinned,' was incorrectly rendered in 
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the Vulgate Hn qw peccaverunt,^ (i. e.) *m whom 
all have sinned.' This furnished some apparent 
ground for the representation that all mankind sin- 
ned in Adam, as taught by Augustine, and adopted 
by the Eomish Church." 

The question is not whether all men are depraved 
in character and conduct. This all agree in. The 
dispute is in regard solely to the cause of this de- 
pravity — whether it is caused by a depraved con- 
stitution of the mind or by something else. Theo- 
logians teach that it is caused by a disordered men- 
tal constitution. In denying this theory we do not 
deny depravity of man, and we are not required to 
point out the causes of it. But if this is insisted 
upon (as it usually is), then there is another mode 
of accounting for it which does not implicate God 
as a being who prefers sin and misery to virtue and 
happiness. 

One of the most important principles of common 
sense is that nothing is to be practically assumed as 
true without evidence. Any man who sent his ships 
or wares where there was no evidence that he could 
find a market would be deemed insane. 

But in supporting a theological theory resting 
mainly on a false interpretation of Eom. v., its de- 
fenders have been obliged to assume several very 
important facts without any evidence, and thus to 
contradict common sense. 

One assumption is that God can and has created 
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the minds of angels and our first parents on a more 
perfect pattern than that of infants. No proof of 
this can be found in the Bible or out of it. 

Another assumption without proof is that the in- 
fliction of pain and death on infants is evidence of 
their ill desert. This is not so, inasmuch as Christ 
suffered pain and death, though perfect in all re- 
spects. 

Another assumption without proof is that God 
never did or can suffer. We have no knowledge 
of God's nature on this point but from analogy and 
from revelation. Analogy teaches that God's mind 
is like our own, with susceptibilities of ^suffering 
such as we have. The Bible uses every form of 
language to assure us that God suffers with and for 
his creatures. In the face of this evidence, and with- 
out any proof, theologians teach that God never has 
suffered. 

If God is a sympathizing and "long-suffering" 
being, the susceptibilities of suffering are a part of 
his eternal nature which he did not cause. And all 
created in his image must have the same. Christ, 
the only perfect being who dwelt on earth, had 
these susceptibilities, and "was made perfect by 
suffering." 

Liability to suffer, then, is a part of the eternal 
nature of God, and all free agents in this respect 
are made in his image. 

In the preceding we have given an analysis of 
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Paul's teachings in an epistle of wliich the chief 
aim is to set forth the Gtospel, or good news that 
he was called to preach to the Gentiles. The fol- 
lowing is added for. the purpose of settling the 
question as to what the words "righteousness" and 
" the righteous" mean, as used in the Bible. 

The revelations of God are made in the language 
of common life, and words mean what Ihe people 
understand them to signify when they use them. 
Itigh% in its widest sense in common use, means ojc- 
cording to some rule for securing any design. 

God's design in creating his vast family is to se- 
cure their highest happiness or best good. To ac- 
complish this, all his children must obey the grand 
law that each shall choose what is best for all con- 
cerned, instead of what each one desires most for 
self. And, in forming this estimate, the interests 
oi eternity are to be regarded of first account. None 
but the Infinite mind can judge on this infinite scale. 
And so man needs a revelation from God of the 
rules of right action. These rules are to be accept- 
ed with a practical faith (i. e.), a controlling pur- 
pose of obedience. 

While the Bibl^ contains the chief rules of right 
action, many specific rules can be gained only by 
experience, and by a correct application of the re- 
vealed laws of God to specific cases. For example : 
when God commands honestyy man has still to de- 
cide in multitudes of varying cases what action is 
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honest ; and the correctness of such decisions de- 
pends on the mental development, experiencei and 
correct reasoning of our race as it advances in 
knowledge and civilization. . 

This being so, all men in all ages will continual- 
ly misjudge as to what is right, even where there 
is a full purpose of obedience to all God's lawa 

" The righteous," then, in the Bible use of the 
term, are not those who are perfectly obedient to all 
God's laws, for none are and none can be. But 
those are counted righteous who maintain a control- 
ling purpose of obedience to the laws of the Creator. 
And, on account of what Christ has done and suf- 
fered, God can be Just in justifying those who are 
sinners by transgression of law, but righteous as pos- 
.sessing this controlling purpose of obedience. 

Besides the difficulty as to how God can be just, 
and save from punishment for past sin, Paul dis- 
cusses another difficulty. We aU perceive the fact 
that children are born with diverse mental consti- 
tutions, and some of them apparently much better 
than others, while these peculiarities are transmit- 
ted from parent to child. Thus some have a nature 
or constitution in which conscience seems to pre- 
dominate, while a desire to please others, or to make 
others happy, is small. Others have the benevo- 
lent impulse very strong, but have little conscience 
in regulating it. Some have the sense of justice 
very strong, with little of the element of mercy ; 
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while others are tender and merciful, and have lit- 
tle of the element of justice. Some also are very- 
high in intellectual gifts, and some are very low. 

Why some are formed so much superior to oth- 
ers St. Paul in part informs us when he teaches 
that we all are designed to be parts of " one glori- 
ous body," each one so perfectly benevolent as to 
rejoice in the gifts of another as much as if they 
were his own ; that the best good of this great body 
demands that there should be diversities of grades, 
a foot as well as a head, and that all the humbler 
parts rejoice in the glory and honor given to the 
higher, and are equally benefited as parts of the 
great whole. 

In this epistle the apostle recognizes ih^fact that 
some, also, are placed by God in more favorable 
circumstances than others, as was Jacob and his de- 
scendants in comparison with Esau and his descend- 
ants ; and that this arrangement of advantages is 
made on principles which are not revealed to us, 
and so are " a mystery," to which we must all bow 
in humble trust in the Great Creator, who declares 
that he is not willing that any should perish, and 
that he is doing all things in perfect wisdom, and 
love, and mercy. 

The mistake made in the theological system 
based on a depraved nature inherited from Adam 
is, that these manifest diversities in mental constitu- 
tion transmitted from parent to child, which all 
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may be good if properly developed and controlled 
as parts of a great system of social and intelligent 
beings, are confounded with a supposed depraved 
nature^ in which all infants are alike, instead of be- 
ing different from each other. 

According to the theological dogma, all children 
are just alike in a depraved nature transmitted from 
Adam, preventing them from loving and serving 
God acceptably till it is re-created. 

And theologians fail in not noting the difference 
between diversities of constitutional endowments, 
all of which are good when regulated aright, and a 
uniformity of nature in all ^o had that it can not be 
regulated aright, but must be changed in order to 
right action. 

One other point will give light on this subject 
Theologians have decided that " concupiscence (L e., 
desire) is of the nature of sin." This is a funda- 
mental mistake ; for the higher- and nobler a mind 
is, the more strong desires and impulses it has to 
control ; and the sinning of such a mind is not in 
having the strong desires, but in failing to control 
them aright. Stupid and phlegmatic persons have 
not half the temptations of desire that agitate those 
of noble intellect, quick perceptions, and vivid im- 
agination ; and, as a general rule, it may be stated 
that the nobler are the natural endowments of a 
person the more " concupiscence" exists to be con- 
trolled. 
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The Lord of Glory, when he put himself in the 

condition of a man, in that hour of agony when the 

powers of darkness were allowed to bewilder Smd 

aJBEright, prayed earnestly, and, as it were, with great 

drops of blood, 

" O my Father, if it he possible^ let this cup pass from 
me ; nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done." 

Here was the perfect man and the Almighty Crea- 
tor earnestly desiring to escape suffering, and yet 
choosing to undergo it, if necessary to that great 
good of his creatures which he came to accomplish. 
This is the sublime proof that a perfect mind may 
desire what it would not be right to choose, and 
that the height of virtue is to choose, not what we 
most desire for self, but what the Omniscient Mind 
sees to be best for all concerned^ often involving the 
greatest self-sacrifice. 

We now notice the texts in which the word na- 
tare is used in reference to sinful character. Be- 
fore referring to them, we need to mark the mean- 
ing which mankind give this word in common use. 
The nature of a thing, as understood by the com- 
mon people, as well as philosophers, signifies the 
powers created by God which are the cause or rea- 
son of its qualities or actions. Thus the power 
which the eye has to see is created by God, and 
this is the cause or reason why the eye sees. This 
power to see is the nature which God created. 

But the eye has no power to see when it is in 
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darkness, though it has the power of seeing given 
by construction. The constitutional power of see- 
ing is given by God in creating the eye, while the 
power of seeing by having light may be given or 
withheld by man as well as by God. Thus it is the 
nature of the eye to see when there is light, and not 
to see when there is no light. This illustrates the 
two modes in which the word nature may be used 
in reference to the infant mind. 

The question is, are young children so made that 
the cause or reason of their sinning is that their 
rninds are depraved in constitution^ or do they sin 
for want of proper development, training, and ad- 
vantages? Is the mind rrwde wrong, as an eye 
would be when it could not see, light being pres- 
ent ; or is it perfectly made, and does not act right 
for want of the light of knowledge and appropriate 
training? 

Men also use the word nature sometimes to in- 
clude all circumstances and events, as well as the 
constitution of things. Thus we say that any thing 
acts according U> its nature when it acts as it ztsually 
does according to past observation and experience. 
If, according to universal experience, all children 
sin, we say it is the nature of children to sin, or they 
have a sinful nature — a nature that insures sin. 

But such language does not decide the question 
whether this universal sinfulness in children is ow- 
ing to a wrong constitution of their minds, or to 
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their want of knowledge, development, and train- 
ing. 

We now are ready to examine the only two texts 
in which the word nature is used in reference to 
m^n as sinners. The first is this : 

" For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do 
by nature the things contained in the law, these, having 
not the law, are a law unto themselves : which show the 
work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience 
also bearing witness, and their thoughts the mean while 
accusing or else excusing one another." — Romans, ii., 
14,15. 

This, it is plain, refers to the constitution of the 
mind as made by God. And here it is said that 
" the Gentiles do by nature^^ the things required by 
law — "the work of the law is written in their 
hearts^ Surely this is not a text that can be em- 
ployed to prove that the minds of young children 
are made wrong as to constitution^ but rather the 
contrary ; for it says the Gentiles, as heathen, by 
nature obey God's law, and that it is written in 
their hearts. 

The only remaining text in which the word na- 
ture is used in reference to the sinfulness of man is 
Ephesians, ii., 3 : " And were by nature children 
of wrath, even as others." 

Here the second use of the word nature is appro- 
priate. The apostle says that those he addressed 
were all living in that course of sinning which is 
according to the common experience of man, as all 
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men naturally do when they have not the light of 
the Gospel. This text shows that, according to the 
nature of things, as the world is and ever has been, 
men sin ; but it does not teach that the reason or 
cause of this sin is that their minds are made wrong, 
but rather that it is for want of " the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God as it is revealed in 
Jesus Christ." 

One other text is usually quoted to prove a de- 
praved nature transmitted from Adam, viz. : 

" Lie not one to another, seeing that ye have put off 
the. old man ivith his deeds, and have put on the new 
man, ivhich is renewed in knowledge after the image of 
him that created him." — Colossians, iii., 9, 10. 

Alford, a Greek scholar and commentator of the 
highest reputation, thus translates and explains this 
text : " Lie not toward one another, having put off 
the old man with his deeds, and having put on 
the new, who is continually being renewed toward 
perfect knowledge, according to the image of him 
that created him" (i. e.), being renewed, not hjfUU 
knowledge, but toward it, so as eventually to attain 
a full acquaintance with the Divine will, the result 
being the image of God in man. 

He adds this emphatic condemnation of the com- 
mon theological use of this text : 

"New creation of the spirit unto ftiUness oiF 
knowledge and truth, the highest form of which 
would be the perfect knowledge of God, is regarded 
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by the apostle as analogous to man's first creation. 
As he was then made in the image of God natural- 
ly^ so now spiritually. Bestoring the image of Ood 
as in the first creation is an idea foreign to Scripture. 
It is not to restore the old, but to create the new, 
that redemption has been brought about. What- 
ever may have been God's image in which the first 
Adam was created, it is certain that the image of 
God in which Christ's Spirit re-creates us, will be as 
much more glorious than that, as the second man is 
more glorious than the first." 

In this text, the mode in which men are new cre- 
ated is expressly stated : they are " continually be- 
ing renewed toward perfect hnowledge^^^ the final re- 
sult being the image of God ; that is, we are to be 
spiritually re-created by knowledge of God and his 
will, not by a physical reconstruction of our minds, 
making us like Adam when he was first created. 

Alford says that this last idea of restoring God's 
image as it was at first in Adam, which is now the 
common theological one attached to this text, " is 
an idea foreign to Scripture." 

We are now led to inquire what Bible proof 
there is that Adam, or the angels, or any finite 
minds were created with any better minds or with 
any different minds from those of infants. 

As it respects thiB angels, only two texts are em- 
ployed to prove that they were created with diverse 
minds from infants. These are : 

I 
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*^ And the angels which kept not their first estate, but 
left their own habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting 
chains under darkness unto the judgment of the great 
day."— Jude 6. 

<< For if Gk)d spared not the angels that smnedj but 
cast them down to hell, and delivered them into chains of 
darkness, to be reserved unto judgment" — 2 Peter, ii., 4. 

The application of these texts to this question all 
depends on the word " sinned." 

In the Bible "sin" is used in three senses. In 
the first it signifies transgression oflaWj either known 
or unknown ; in the second it. signifies transgres- 
sion oi known law ; and in the third it means a haUt 
of sinning, or a sinful character. It is in the first 
use that it is said, 

" If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves." 
— 1 John, i., 8. 

It is in the third sense that it is said, 

" Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin ; he 
can not sin, because he is born of God." — 1 John, iii., 9. 

Now the question is, did the " holy" angels never 
sin in the first sense? " Holy men of old" all sin- 
ned in that sense, and yet they are called holy as 
much as the holy angels. There is nothing that 
requires us to give like first sense to the word " sin- 
ned." There is nothing that forbids us to give the 
third sense. 

The argument of analogy would lead us to sup- 
pose that God may have created all angels with 
just such minds as infants, and that, after ages of 
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training, the result was the same as in the human 
race (i. e.), two classes, the holy angels and the sinful 
angels; just as the Bible speaks of holy men and 
sinners. Let the word "sinned" have the third 
sense, and all that these texts teach is simply the 
facts that there is a class of holy angels as there is 
of holy men, and another class of sinful angels who 
have not " kept their first habitation," but are " cast 
down to hell," just as the Bible says sinful men 
will be. 

This being so, the assumption that the angels were 
created with any better nature than that of infants 
is without any evidence, while the evidence of an- 
alogy is against it. 

The evidence offered that Adam's nature was 
created better or in any way diverse from that of 
his descendants is the following : 

^^ And God said, Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness ; and let them have dominion over the fish 
of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cat- 
tle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth. So God created man in 
his own image, in the image of God created he him ; male 
and female created he them." — Genesis, i., 26, 27. 

^^ Lo, this only have I found, that God hath made man 
upright ; but they have sought out many inventions." — 
Ecdesiastes, vii., 29. 

That Adam was made in God's image signifies 
that his constitutional powers and fiiculties were 
like those of his Maker, so that all that was needful 
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to perfect virtue and holiness was the right use of 
these faculties. 

The short history of Adam and Eve in Genesis 
gives no evidence of any superiority to their pos- 
terity, in character or conduct, resulting from a sup- 
posed holy nature. 

If any infant boy and girl, placed in a genial 
clime and safe garden, should grow to adults, and 
become parents, their history, probably, would be 
a reproduction of that of our first parents. The 
first intellectual effort stated is the ordinary one of 
young children in trying to give names to the ani- 
mals around them. The first moral development 
recorded is their eating what they were command- 
ed not to touch, as most young children do. Next 
came a false excuse ; and then Adam cast the blame 
on Eve, and she turned it on to the serpent. Then 
God made clothing for them of skins, their infentile 
skill reaching only to aprons of fig-leaves. 

And this is all there is recorded on which to 
found the splendid intellectual and moral endow- 
ments supposed by theologians to have been given 
our first parents at their creation. 

As to the consequences of their disobedience, all 
that we find threatened in Genesis is expulsion 
from Paradise, the subordination of woman, pain in 
child-bearing, toil in supporting a family to man, 
and physical death to both. 

When it is said, in the one other text quoted to 
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prove man's original righteousness, that God created 
TYian upright, it includes the whole species^ and, if it 
proves any thing on the subject, it proves that in- 
fents were created as perfect as Adam was. 

As to all the texts usually quoted to prove the ex- 
treme sinfulness of all men, they establish this^^ 
but do not set forth the philosophy of it Not one 
of them teaches that the cause or reason of this sin- 
fulness was a depraved nature inherited jfrom Adam. 
This is a theory established in the age of Augustine, 
and not stated any where in the Bible. 

In regard to the texts quoted to show that, owing 
to this depravity of nature, all that a child feels and 
does is sin, and only sin, till regeneration ensues, the 
Bible is written not for and about infants, but for 
and about those who have knowledge enough to 
sin against known law, either natural or revealed. 

That men go astray from the womb, " speaking 
lies," all allow to be Oriental figurative exaggera- 
tion, meaning that men begin to lie about as soon 
as they can, as a general fact. " Shapen in iniquity 
and conceived in sin" is a similar Oriental expres- 
sion not to be taken literally. 

So when mankind before the flood are spoken of 
as having " every imagination evil and only evil," 
it can not be taken literally as referring to all men, 
for then it would include Noah. 

When the carnal mind is described as one that is 
full of evil and can not please God, it signifies that 
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while men are in the class of habitual sinners, living 
only to please themselves, they do not and can not 
please God in the same sepse in which it is said 
that he " that is bom of God can not sin." But 
these texts do not teach that every moral action of 
unregenerate men is sinful and displeasing to God. 

In the Bible the Jieart often signifies the chief aim 
or ruling interest and purpose. When this is sim- 
ply to gratify self, it is a carnal heart — a heart of 
flesh ; when the chief aim or purpose is to please 
and obey God, it is a spiritual heart. 

We are bom again when we give up self-gratifi- 
cation as our main end, and to do right and thus to 
please and obey God become our chief concern. 

The carnal mind, set to please self, is enmity with 
God — ^is not subject to law — can not be ; for when 
it is thus subjected it ceases to be carnal. 

In 1 Corinthians, iii., 14, it is written, "The nat- 
ural man receiveth not the things of the spirit of 
God, for they are foolishness unto him ; neither can 
he know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned." 

This passage, which is usually employed to prove 
that men, before they are regenerated, can not un- 
derstand the truths of Christ's religion, was ad- 
dressed to those brought up amid the vices and ig- 
norance of heathenism ; and it simply teaches that 
all men, while in this state of darkness and sin, can 
not rightly appreciate the pure and self-denying re- 
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ligion of Christ. It says that man as he naturally 
is, and by the light of nature, without any Christian 
instruction and training, " receiveth not the things 
ofthe Spirit of God." 

These are the passages of the Bible which are 
chiefly used to prove transmitted depravity of na- 
ture in young children, and a nature so entirely de- 
praved that, previous to its re-creation, all that they 
do " is of the nature of sin." 

The aid of some of the most learned commenta- 
tors and professors in Biblical criticism has been 
sought by the writer, and, as yet, no case has been 
pointed out where the meaning here given to these 
proof-texts is not warranted by the correct rules of 
interpretation, and authorized by some of the most 
learned critics. 

A great difficulty on this subject results from the 
fact that the theory of transmitted infant depravity 
has been so connected with theories invented to ex- 
plain the philosophy of the Atonement, that it is 
imagined, by those trained in these theories, that to 
deny them involves the denial of Christ's atoning 
sacrifice. 

The distinction between facts and philosophy re- 
moves this difficulty also. 

The fact that God loves us ; that he is not willing 
that any of his creatures should perish forever ; that 
he has made a sacrijke to the extremest amount we 
can conceive to save us, is proved when God so 
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loved the world that he gave his well-beloved and 
only -begotten Son to suflfer and die for us. 

We can not conceive of any thing more painful, 
any thing that requires more bitter sacrifices of feel- 
ing, than for a parent to give up an only and well- 
beloved child to undeserved shame, suflfering, and 
death. And the history of the humiliation, sorrow, 
and painful death of God's only and well-beloved 
Son is set forth as the proof that God loves us even 
while we are sinners, and is not willing that we 
should perish. 

There have been various theories invented to ex- 
plain why it was necessary for Christ thus to suflfer, 
and how his death avails to save us. Some of these 
theories are very childish and absurd, and all of 
them might be given up, without at all lessening 
the influence of the great central truth of the Gos- 
pel, that God tenderly loves us, even as sinners, and 
has proved it, in that he gave up his only-begotten 
and well-beloved Son to suffer such dishonor, sor- 
row, and death to save us. That he has done this 
is proof also that there was some impossibility in 
saving us any other way. The very prayer of the 
suffering Savior proves it: "O my Father, i£ it be 
possible, let this cup pass!" The cup did not pass, 
and so it was not possible to save us any other way. 

There is no need of any explanation of the caicses 
of this impossibility. It may be that with our pres- 
ent measure of development and knowledge we 
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could not understand all the causes of this "great 
mystery" of God manifest in the flesh. 

To illustrate the foregoing, suppose, in an awful 
tempest, a ship is driven among terrific breakers 
on to a rock-bound, inaccessible coast, where, sur- 
rounded by rocks and whirlpools, no passage for es- 
cape can be discovered. 

Soon a man is discerned toiling down the jagged 
cliffs. Bleeding and exhausted, he reaches the deck, 
presents a chart to guide, and dies. 

They examine the chart, and find their own po- 
sition exactly drawn, and also "a strait and nar- 
row way" set down as the sure and only chance of 
escape. 

In such a case, common sense would discern these 
facts : that the messenger knew that there was such 
danger as warranted the risk of his life to save ; 
that he was very benevolent in character, and that 
he loved them with that best love which suffers to 
save from harm. Moreover, his chart, as the only 
chance offered for their escape, should be followed. 

The sufferings and death of this messenger, then, 
proves his benevolent character, his love to those 
he came to save, the reality of great danger, and the 
duty of following his instruUions. 

Suppose, also, that on his person are found evi- 
dences that he is the beloved and only son of a 
powerful king who knew all the risks of this mis- 
sion of mercy. Then this transaction would prove 
12 
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that the father also was benevolent, loved the suf- 
ferers, and earnestly desired their escape. 

Now suppose the officers of the ship, instead of 
following the chart, began to speculate as to whether 
this was really the s<gi of the king, and how it came 
to pass that a king so benevolent allowed them to 
get into such a dangerous place on his shores, and 
what was " the origin" of this evil. Would not the 
sailors resent this folly? Would they not insist 
that all this philosophizing should be deferred until 
they had found " the strait and narrow way," and 
escaped from their dangers and suflferings? 

And does not this illustration fairly exhibit the 
great mistakes of theologians in giving so much 
time, thought, and eflfort to propagate and defend 
their various theories as to the philosophy of man's 
sinfulness and danger? 

Do not both Old and New Testament alike teach, 
" Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unright- 
eous man his thoughts, and turn to the Lord, who 
will have mercy upon him, and to our Gkni, who 
will abundantly pardon ?" 

So again in the Gospel we are assured that " in 
every nation, he ihatfeareih Qod and twrheth right- 
eousness is accepted of him ;" while, for Christ's 
sake, all past sins can be foi^ven as soon as true 
repentance is found. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEENTH. 

THE TRUE CHURCH TRAINING. 

The tfxjiA Churchy in its widest sense, consists of 
all, in every age and in every world, who are, in aim 
and purpose, united with God in training his vast 
family to obey the laws of virtue and happiness. 

The Bible contains the early history of the true 
Church*in this world. 

The antediluvian period was the infancy of this 
Church, when the race, with inexperienced educa- 
tors, was struggling to gain the physical knowledge 
necessary for its earliest development. Long life 
was given that the experience of ages might be 
treasured in the teachers of mankind, and yet this 
resulted in such monstrous wickedness that the 
whole race was destroyed except the family of 
Noah. 

While ages rolled on, his desdendants became na- 
tions, of which Egypt and Assyria took the lead in 
the developments of civilization. In this long pe- 
riod we find first the family of Shem, and then of 
Abraham, alone constituting the true Church of 
God, while all the nations around were sunk in de- 
grading idolatries. 

Next to the patriarchal period came Israel as the 
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first organized nation that worshiped the true God, 
and became teachers of righteousness to other na- 
tions. 

Preparatory to this, they were instructed in the 
arts and wisdom of Egypt, then the most civilized 
nation. 

Next, they were removed, amid the pomp of as- 
tounding miracles, and placed in the centre of the 
civilized world, the great thoroughfare between the 
East and West. 

Here they were organized as confederate repub- 
lics, under a central government in many points re- 
sembling our own. Each male was a landholder in 
fee-simple, and unable to alienate his property from 
his family. Every sale of land was for a period 
ending with the Jubilee, when, amid blowing of 
trumpets and general rejoicing, every man regained 
his inheritance. A tribe was set apart as ministers 
of religion and teachers of the young, and support- 
ed by tithes from the other tribes. 

This was the only nation on earth whose dvil 
and religious laws required that all widows, or- 
phans, and strangers should be supported by their 
neighbors ; the only nation required by its laws to 
educate their servants as they did their children — 
to give them weekly periods of rest, and frequent 
festivals and holidays, and, if discontented, to pro- 
tect them when escaping, give them support, and 
not to allow them to be forced back into unwill- 
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ing servitude. The beasts of burden, and even the 
birds, were protected from cruelty by law. 

There, in the centre of the known world, this na- 
tion held forth the oracles of God, and received to 
citizenship all who would become his true worship- 
ers. So far as one nation could be made the educa- 
tors of other nations, the Israelites held this office. 

While other nations excelled in many of the arts 
of commerce and civilization, they were sunk in de- 
grading vices and the most debasing religion^ The 
nation of Israel stood in their midst a solitary wit- 
ness of the true God, teachers of righteousness to 
the surrounding world. 

This mission related solely to the duties of this 
life, without reference to the risks and dangers of 
the future state. Although, by tradition, the belief 
in a future life, in which the good would be happy 
and the wicked miserable, was preserved, yet all the 
sanctions of the Jewish laws were temporal, as more 
effective in that stage of development. Temporal 
prosperity was the reward of obedience to God's 
laws, and temporal miseries were the penalties for 
disobedience. 

This period corresponded with that of school- 
training in childhood, before our duties resulting 
from the risks of the spiritual world are made prac- 
tical in efforts to save others. Thus the Jewish dis- 
pensation is called '* a schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ." 
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But, "when the fullness of time had come," in pre- 
paring mankind for another advance, Jesus Christ 
came and " brought life and immortality to light." 

Then, for the first time in this world, the true 
Church was instructed in its highest mission as the 
co-laborer with God to save our race from the dan- 
gers of the future life ; and these so dreadful, that 
every earthly plan and hope, in comparison, are to 
be of no account. • 

Thia enlarged plane of duty was not revealed to 
those who were training men in the preparatory 
stages. They walked by faith in some future Mes- 
siah, whose aim and mission they dimly foresaw. 
It was this to which Christ referred when he said, 
" I call you not servants, for a servant knoweth not 
what his Lord doeth, but I have called you friends." 

This is*to say, now my Church are to understand 
the great end for which they are to labor — ^the great 
principle to govern all individuals, all nations, and 
all worlds — the great law of sacrifice^ demanding 
that each shall make the hest good of the whole, and, 
in reference to the eternal state, the first concern, 
and be ready to suffer even to the death to save, as 
far as possible, the whole family of God. 

The Lord of Glory came to teach this great law, 
not only by word, but by his blessed example, 
while he endured poverty, shame, sorrow, and death 
to save the whole world from the awful dangers of 
the life to coma And when his mission was com- 
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pleted, his parting injunctioii to his Church was, 
" Go ye into ail the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature." 

At this period the world was filled with " gods 
many and lords many," as contending deities, and 
the grand question was. Which is the supreme Lord 
whom all must obey ? 

A few poor, uneducated men, of a despised nation 
under the proud Roman empire, came forth and pro- 
claimed a crucified Jew to be the supreme Lord of 
all the earth, of aU gods and of all worlds, the Cre- 
ator of heaven and earth, the only Lord of feith and 
practice. 

The first eflfort of the Christian Church was to es- 
tablish this chief doctrine of religion. To confess 
Christ as Lord involved the loss of character, liveli- 
hood, and comfort, and often brought the crudest 
persecution and a violent death. And yet it was 
made imperative on all, not only to believe on 
Christ, but to profess his name by baptism and by 
joining a Christian community ; and whenever the 
parents of a household joined the Church, their chil- 
dren became members, and were liable to the same 
disabilities and sufferings. 

In this state of things, persecution secured the 
elevation and purification of these communities as 
nothing else could have done. Few would profess 
to believe Christ as only Lord except on strong 
conviction, while the weak and wavering would 
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soon fall away. Thus the earnest and faithful, be- 
set with danger, despised and afflicted, gave up this 
world as their chief good, and lived as seeing things 
invisible. 

But when the Christian Church gained wealth, 
honor, and power, it decayed in spiritual life ; even 
as in succeeding ages, while the periods of trial and 
persecution have been marked with strong Chris- 
tian growth, ease and prosperity have brought spir- 
itual debility and decay. 

The persecutions under the Eoman emperors, the 
suffering periods of the Eeformation in Germany, 
in France, and in Scotland, and the Puritan strug- 
gles in Old and New England, evolved a vigorous 
piety and heroism never developed in prosperity. 

At such times men are forced to give up their 
faith and hope of heaven, or resign earthly comforts 
and plans ; and, having made the great sacrifice, 
the temptations of ease and worldly good are sup- 
planted by the invigorating influence of the world 
unseen. 

But the higher and more difficult development 
of Christian growth is to advance with increasing 
civilization and refinement, receiving the best gifts 
of this life, and yet carrying the self-denying and 
self-controlling principles of Christ's religion into 
the. minutest details of every-day life. The Chris- 
tian Church has yet to learn its highest lesson — to 
receive prosperity, riches, and honor with the same 
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spirit and the same views as the primitive /Church 
when accepting persecution, shame, sorrow, and 
death. 

To live for the salvation of the world and not for 
self, to use every art and every means of refinement 
and culture, not for self-enjoyment as the chief end, 
but as the means of raising our fellow-men to the 
highest social, intellectual, and moral development, 
this is the noblest and most difficult achievement 
reserved for the Church of the future. 

But, in order to this, there must be a basis of re- 
ligious motive, which, as yet, never has had its true 
and appropriate presentation. This basis is danger 
in the future life — danger, not to self chiefly, but to 
the whole family of man. To this must be added 
clear views as to the mode of escape, and as to the 
agency of every one in aiding to save others. 

In all practical matters it is danger which decides 
all questions of right and wrong, wisdom and folly. 

Thus, if a company are on a journey of pleasure 
in a land of law and order, in a season of calm and 
sunshine, when all are in health and with abundant 
means, all questions of wisdom and rectitude would 
be settled without reference to any danger. 

But suppose this party in a hostile country, beset 
with cruel and artful savages, surrounded with dan- 
gerous morasses, traveling unknown woods, and 
bearing with them young children, feeble women, 
and wounded and weary companions. 
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In such circumstances, what would be proper and 
right for the party of pleasure would be folly and 
wickedness for the endangered travelers. Each de- 
cision would cease to be, not as to how the most 
pleasure could be found, but how surrounding dan- 
gers can be best escaped. Wakeful nights, exhaus^ 
ing toil, ceaseless care, in one case, would be folly 
and sin ; in the other, wisdom and virtue. 

And the measure of motive and duty would be 
proportioned to the danger and to the ability of 
each to aid in saving others. If there were no dan- 
ger at all, then one course would be wise and right 
If there were a little danger, still another course 
would be right. If the danger were immediate and 
awful, still another standard of duty would occur; 
and the motives and obligations would be strong 
or weak, just in proportion to the degree of danger. 

Again, if nothing could be done to escape, no mo- 
tives or obligations for exertion would exist. If 
there were a little chance of escape, there would be 
some obligation and motive for exertion. If the 
way of escape were sure to all who would make the 
required efforts, both for self and for others, then 
the motives and obligations would be at the highest 
point. 

Suppose, moreover, that a portion of the endan- 
gered party were instructed in a sure but difficult 
path of escape, and made the guardians of the rest; 
that they knew that some must be irretrievably lost, 
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and suffer a dreadful, death ; and that the number 
who escaped would depend on the watchfulness, 
toil, and care of those who knew the true mode of 
escape ; then it is clear that the measure of wisdom 
or folly, right and wrong, in the conduct of these 
guides would be not only diverse from those who 
were in no danger, but diverse from those of their 
companions who had no such knowledge and re- 
sponsibilities. 

Again, suppose a diversity in belief of these 
guides both as to the degree of danger and as to 
the paths of escape, this would materially increase 
the danger and the difficulties. 

This example enables us to estimate the position 
of the Church of the past and the present in refer- 
ence to the dangers of the eternal world. 

Some have taught that there was no danger at all 
in the future life ; some that there was some dan- 
ger of temporary evils, they knew not exactly what. 
Some have taught a danger the most awful con- 
ceivable, even an eternal existence of torment 

Again, as to the way of escape, some have taught 
that baptism and Church rites were indispensable ; 
others that they are of little or no avail. Some 
have taught ihdA faith is the indispensable requisite, 
but have differed as to what it is. Some have 
taught that a new created nature is the indispens- 
able way of escape, but that men can do little or 
nothing to secure it, all being decided by elective 
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grace. Some have taught that the " means of grace" 
are available to secure regeneration; others that 
there is little efficacy in their use. 

Meantime the great world, that is to be trained 
and saved by the instrumentality of the Church, 
has been growing more and more skeptical as to the 
dangers thus proclaimed, and more and more doubt- 
ful as to the assumed claims of the contending 
Church organizations. 

The great principle of Protestantism, that every 
man is to be his own interpreter of the Bible, is be- 
coming more and more a practical power, not with 
the learned and great chiefly, but rather with ihe 
people. Especially is this the case in this nation, 
where every minister of religion, every editor of a 
periodical, every professor in any college or school, 
is dependent on the people for support, and thus is 
to be judged by the people as to the theological 
opinions that shall be supported by their earnings. 

As liberty and intelligence have increased, the 
people have more and more revolted against theo- 
logical dogmas that contradict common sense and 
wound the tenderest sensibilities of the soul. In 
Europe, the whole French nation, at oiie time, rose 
against the Catholic Church, and banished it from 
the land. In Germany , ^afobwaZism has extended 
widely over both the Catholic and Protestant 
churches. 

In England we now find not only learned pro- 
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fessors and doctors in the highest places of the 
national Church, but even ministers and mission- 
ary bishops, assailing either the Bible itself, or the 
doctrine of man's future dangers as revealed in 
it. And, after passing through the lower ecclesias- 
tical courts, the question has been appealed from 
the Court of Arches to the Queen in Council, wheth- 
er "justification by faith," in the churches of her 
vast realms, " on which the sun never sets," shall 
be accepted in the Catholic, or the Protestant, or the 
common-sense meaning. And this grand question 
of eternal life and death is not to be decided by the 
clergy, but by a woman and a mother, assisted, not 
by ecclesiastics, but by her legal and lay councilors. 

In this country, the institution of the Puritan 
Church, which divides religious assemblies into pro- 
fessed saints and sinners, the one allowed to have 
children baptized, and the other shut out from what 
the majority of Christendom in all centuries has re- 
garded as more or less essential to right training 
through life and to safety at death, has been a con- 
stant cause of disquiet and skeptical debate. 

At the same time, the Unitarians, led by such men 
as Channing; the Transcendental school, led by such 
as Emerson; the semi -Infidel school, led by such 
as Theodore Parker ; the Humanitarian school, led 
by such as Garrison ; the Universalists, led by such 
as Chapin and Greeley, have all been attacking " the 
Church," and the theological system on which it 
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rests. They are either openly assailing the Bible, 
as sustaining a system at war with common sense, 
or are so interpreting it as to lessen the sense of 
danger in a future life. 

In consequence of all this, there is a subtle, un- 
defined skepticism spreading through every grade 
of society, and especially in the class who really are 
the leaders of thought and opinion. The claims 
of the Church and the claims of the Bible are ques- 
tioned now as they never were before, by some of 
the best as well as the most learned and wisest of 
mankind. 

The most fearful aspect of all is the influence of 
the writings of the outspoken, and the whispered 
mistrust of the more cautious, on the young, who 
are now in a course of training. The extent of se- 
cret or open infidelity in our colleges and dchck)ls is 
probably beyond any thing ever conjectured by the 
religious world. 

The result is an evident diminution, both in the 
churches and without their pale, of a sense of dan- 
ger in a future life, on which is based the distinctive 
feature of the Church of Christ in distinction from 
the Jewish Church. The great masses of intelli- 
gent and benevolent men are^ saying aloud, or in 
their secret thoughts, " We can know little or noth- 
ing of the future state; let us learn to live aright 
for this world as the best way to prepare for an- 
other." 
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Thus the new standard of duty introduced .by 
Christ when he "brought life and immortality to 
light," is set aside for that of Moses and the proph- 
ets, who were training the Church in its stage of 
childhood for its limited sphere. The great doc- 
trine of Christ, that men are to live to save our race 
from the danger of the future world as the business 
oflife^ijQ which all else is to be subordinate — ^that 
they are to train their children to be self-denying 
martyrs in this great labor — is fast passing away, 
both in the churches and the ministry. 

Suppose that the example and teachings of Christ 
were suddenly to be followed by the majority of 
those who profess to be his followers, and that obe- 
dience to his parting command to " Go into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature^^^ be- 
came the chief object and interest of life— suppose, 
still more, that all their children were anxiously and 
diligently trained to this as their future business in 
life^ to which all else must be subordinate, and that 
sacrifice to the death for the worWs salvation was the 
great motto to regulate all the thoughts and plans 
of their educators, what inconceivably great and 
various changes in all the hopes, fears, plans, and 
daily pursuits of the Christian churches would ap- 
pear, and how they would instantly be transformed 
into " a holy nation, a peculiar people." And the 
grand motive power that would effect this great 
change would be the dangers of the future life, and 
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the ability of each one to save others from these 
dangers. 

This view of the great principles that are to reg- 
ulate the tnue Church training of the future will 
give but an imperfect view of their workings when 
carried into details. A brief indication of some of 
these particulars is all that can here be attempted. 

It will be assumed that the chief end of the Cre- 
ator is not to make happiness or enjoyment for his 
creatures without reference to quality or amount, 
but that it is to make the most possible happiness 
and of the best kinds. 

Jesus Christ came to teach the right way to do 
this ; the great comprehensive rule being that each 
one deny himself daily by living for the best good 
of the great whole ; not in reference chiefly to the 
enjoyments of this life, but mainly in reference to 
the dangers of the future life. 

In aiming at this, all will be regulated by this 
principle of common sense, that where there is any 
great impending danger, we are to choose the path 
which oflfers the most evidence of safety, whatever 
may be the attending doubts and difficulties. 

Inasmuch, then, as Jesus Christ is the only hu- 
man being of reliable character returned after death 
to this life to teach us what is to be encountered in 
the invisible world, and inasmuch as we can see 
that following his teaching tends to the best good of 
all even in this life, on the lowest ground ever taken 
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by those who dispute his divine character and au- 
thority, guided by this principle of common sense, 
children will be trained to obey his teachings as the 
path which oflfers the most evidence of escape from 
the awful dangers he has disclosed. 

Inasmuch, also, as happiness-making for the whole 
of our race, and of the best and highest kind, is to 
be the aim of all, every mode of enjoyment that 
adds to individual happiness will become a duty, 
unless it can be shown to interfere with the best 
good of the whole for time and eternity. As the 
converse of this, every mode of individual enjoy- 
ment that tends to diminish the best good of the 
whole will be banished as a sin against God and 
man. 

Guided by these general principles, all the pur- 
suits and even the amusements of life will be re- 
garded as religious duties, as much so as acts of wor- 
ship. Working and playing, eating and drinking, 
dress and all kinds of expenditures, theatres, operas, 
cards, dancing, wine, tobacco, every thing that gives 
health, comfort, or any kind of enjoyment, will be 
brought to the test of these principles. Does this 
pursuit, as now practiced, tend to the best good of 
all concerned^ or does it involve temptations and in- 
juries that do more harm than good to the whole? 
Does this pursuit, when regulated as it can be and 
will be, give pleasure to the individual without in- 
jury to the best good of the whole ? 
K 
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These questions will be applied in the family, in 
the school, and in the pulpit, till eventually children 
will be trained to regulate themselves by the great 
law of self'sacrijice^ while yet they are permitted to 
enjoy in the highest measure the gratification of all 
the desires and propensities of their nature, in due 
measure and at proper seasons. 

There will be no such division between mordlity 
and religion as has often been stringently enforced. 
The teachings of Christ as to this life will be re- 
garded as a part of religion as much as those spe- 
cial duties owed to God and his worship. Training 
children to be truthful, honest, kind, obedient, and 
self-sacrificing, will be deemed a part of the relig- 
ious education as much as those portions now re- 
garded as distinctively so. 

Every thing that tends to make men happy will 
be enjoined as a duty when it does not interfere 
with the. best good of others. 

Works of taste, music, painting, architecture, flor- 
iculture, poetry, the drama, the dance, the opera, all 
that tends to promote enjoyment, will become du- 
ties^ and be regulated by rules that secure the en- 
joyment without injury to the good of the whole ; 
and the churches will take the lead in the discus- 
sions and influences that eventually will write " ho- 
liness to the Lord" on all long-perverted sources of 
enjoyment. 

And in this course it will be found that more 
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difficult self-denial and self-sacrifice will be demand- 
ed than ever waa practiced even in seasons of per- 
secution and martyrdom. At such periods, one act 
of renunciation of the world placed a man out of 
the range of its temptations. But to live in the 
world, to receive prosperity, wealth, and all their 
involved temptations, and yet maintain the highest 
standard of self-sacrifice for the spiritual and eter- 
nal welfare of the whole world, this will be found a 
far higher elevation of moral and religious excel- 
lence. 

The experience of our nation the last three years 
is a most striking illustration of what the change 
will be when the Church understands and assumes 
its high mission, founded on the dangers of the fu- 
ture life. 

Our country has been enjoying freedom, ease, and 
prosperity for fifty years, and the sense of danger 
has had no part in the motives that were influen- 
cing national character and pursuits. 

Meantime the Church has joined with the world 
in the passionate rush after wealth, honor, and pleas- 
ure. The last twenty-five years has exhibited a 
career of prosperity and self-indulgence that has 
alarmed every reflecting mind ; and the question 
has often been pressed in private and in public. Are 
we too, like Grreece and Eome, to be debilitated and 
demoralized by civilization and prosperity, and be 
supplanted by races less civilized but more vigorous? 
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The Churcli of the present offers little in its his- 
tory the last thirty years to warrant much hope 
from its agency. Its past action, through its organ- 
ized bodies as well as individual agencies, on one 
matter alone — slavery^ has been a sure index of its 
weakness in resisting the influence of wealth and 
selfish interests. Can any man say that the major- 
ity of the Christian Church organizations have, for 
the last thirty years, been teaching by eocamph the 
doctrine of Christ, that every man is to practice self- 
denial and self-sacrifice, even to the death, in order 
to raise our whole race, including the African, to 
the highest degree of intelligence and virtue? 

But suddenly a sense of danger has shaken the 
nation like an earthquake. Not only liberty, but 
the very life of our nation has been threatened. In 
this grand emergency, what deeds of self-sacrifice, 
what developments of heroic devotion have, been 
evolved ! Hundreds and thousands have given up 
ease, and home, and money-making, and been en- 
rolled to offer life itself to save from these merely 
earthly dangers. 

Enrolled in ranks, each with its subordinate and 
superior officers, who exact unquestioning, unfailing 
faith and obedience, till at last the whole vast body 
is moved by one controlling mind as its head— one 
who decides for all and each which shall have the 
post of comparative ease and honor, and on which, 
as unknown privates, shall fell the forlorn hope and 
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certain death — all are animated by the same one 
idea to save our country at any and every hazard. 

In the family circle, too, the needle and all the 
outdoor implements of labor are enlisted in the 
same effort to raise the funds and supply the needs 
of this vast array who are to accomplish this great 
salvation. 

What an exact emblem of the true ideal of the 
Christian Church ! Soldiers of the Cross — that is, 
soldiers to be marched to the bitterest self-sacrifice, 
and to certain death, if need be — soldiers who are 
to give up ease, and honor, and friends, and life 
itself — soldiers marshaled under various leaders, 
with the Lord of All as the Great Captain, all en- 
rolled to save, not our country alone, but the whole 
worlds not from temporal, but from eternal dangers. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 

BIBLE BASIS OF TRUE CHURCH TRAINING. 

It having been shown that danger in the future 
life is the basis of the true Church training, a brief 
view of this danger, and of the mode of escape, will 
be presented, as exhibited in the teachings of Jesus 
Christ and his apostles. 

These instructions were given in the language of 
the common people, and the words mean what the 
people understood them to mean when Christ used 
them. 

This language of the Jewish people has, in our 
New Testament, been correctly translated into the 
corresponding language of our own common peo- 
ple. In deciding on the true sense of every pas- 
sage, we are to use the same rules that the people em- 
phy in common life. 

Most words have more than one meaning; for 
example, the word judgment sometimes signifies a 
faculty of the mind, sometimes the decision of a 
judge, and sometimes a punishment inflicted for 
crime. 

Words often are used figuratively ; as when anger 
is called a fire, or an artful man a fox. 
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The rule of common life for deciding when a 
word is figurative or literal is this : Every vx/rd is 
literal except when that meaning contradicts the knovm 
nature of things or the expressed opinions of the luriier, 
in which cases it is figurative. 

Thus, when anger is called a fire that bums the 
soul, the literal meaning contradicts the known na- 
ture of the things spoken of, for the soul can not 
burn, and so the expression is figurative. 

The words eternal and everlasting, in their literal 
sense, mean time without end, but in their figura- 
tive use they mean only time without known or 
specified end. When these words are applied to 
God and the soul, the literal sense is the true one, 
because it does not contradict the nature of the 
things spoken of; but when applied to the hills or 
to man's anger, the figurative sense is the true one, 
because the literal sense contradicts either the na- 
ture of the things spoken of, or other declarations 
of the Bible. 

The same word is used sometimes in a wide and 
sometimes in a limited sense. Thus punishment, in 
the wide sense, signifies all the evils that follow 
wrong-doing, either natural or statute. In the lim- 
ited sense it means only the voluntary statute pen- 
alties added to the natural ones. 

In such cases, the rule of common life is this : 
ITie widest sense is the true one, except when the limited 
sense is indicated. 
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Thus punishment^ in the New Testament, in ref- 
erence to a future life, always is used in its widest 
sense, signifying all the evils, both natural and stat- 
ute, that follow wrong-doing, because the limited 
sense is not specified. . 

These are the rules, made, not by learned men, 
but by the common people. These are the rules to 
guide in learning the dangers of the future state 
from Christ and his apostles. 

But the spiritual state is one of which men have 
had no knowledge, and so have no words to express 
its diverse experiences. In such a case, all that can 
be done is to employ pictures and illustrations that 
will convey the truth as nearly as possible, 

A parent, to keep young children from playing 
in a place infected with destructive miasma, might 
set up a horrid figure and call it miasma^ and tell 
the children if they went into the forbidden place 
Miasma would kill them. This would convey the 
truth as nearly as it is possible to a young child. 

Thus, in regard to the spiritual world, all revela- 
tions must be by figures and illustrations not to be 
taken as literal. Thus, " the worm that dieth not," 
and "the fire that is not quenched," convey the 
idea of great suffering that has no end. But the 
figures used are not to be taken in the literal sense, 
because it would contradict the nature of things, 
for a spirit can not be burned, or gnawed by a worm. 

Before applying these rules to the New Testa- 
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mentyWe need to notice a singular mistake made in 
tlie English translation. 

In the Old Testament there is no reference made 
to a place of punishment in the future life. The 
Hebrew word Sheol signifies the place of departed 
spirits. The words Heaven^ Paradise^ and Hell never 
are used in reference to the dead in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

In the New Testament the Greek word Hades is 
used for the place of departed spirits, being synony- 
mous with the Hebrew word Sheol. 

The Greek word Gehenna, in the New Testament, 
means the place of future punishment of the wick- 
ed. It occurs seven times in Matthew, three times 
in Mark, once in Luke, and once in James. 

The word Hades (meaning only the place of de- 
parted spirits) occurs twice in Matthew, twice in 
Luke, twice in Acts, once in Corinthians, and four 
times in Eevelation ; and in all cases it means the 
same as SJieol in the Old Testament It never means 
the place of punishment of the wicked ; and yet 
the English translators (perhaps from fear of the 
Eomish doctrine of Purgatory) used the word Hell 
both for Hades and for Gehenna, thus making many 
texts appear to speak of Gehenna when they do not. 

At the time of our Savior, the Jews held that in 

Hades the good dwelt in Paradise, and the wicked 

were separated from them and confined in a place 

called Tartarus. They held, also, that there is to 

K2 
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be a final day of judgment, when the good will go 
from the paradise of Hades to heaven, and the wick- 
ed from the Tartarus of Hades to eternal punish- 
ment in Gehenna. 

When Christ spoke the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus, his object was not to teach the doc- 
trine of future eternal punishment in Gehenna, for, 
if it had been, he would have used the word Ge- 
henna. Instead of this, he taught that in Hades, 
the place of departed spirits, one so low and miser- 
able as Lazarus was in this life, was happy, whila 
the rich man was miserable. He implied, also, that 
at least some who do not repent in this life will be 
miserable in Hades, as was the rich man ; but noth- 
ing is said in this parable as to what transpires be- 
tween the hour of death and the day of judgment 

In 1 Peter, ii., 19, 20, it is said that Christ went 
and preached to the imprisoned spirits in Hades, 
and we may infer that he would not do this unless 
some were to be benefited by it. But what the ef- 
fect of this preaching was we are not told. 

When Christ said to the thief on the cross, " To- 
day shalt thou be with me in Paradise," he knew 
that the Jews understood the word Paradise to mean, 
not heaven, but that portion of Hades where the 
good are. 

No Hebrew and Greek scholar will question these 
statements. 

With these preliminaries, we are prepared to ex- 
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amine the teachiogs of Christ and his apostles as to 
the dangers of the world to come and the mode of 
escape. 

When the forerunner of Christ appeared it was 
to " prepare the way of the Lord," whom he an- 
nounced as one coming " thoroughly to purge his 
floor and gather his wheat into the garner," and 
" to bum up the chaff with unquenchable fire." 

In Christ's opening Sermon on the Mount he de- 
clared that those possessing certain virtues will gain 
" the kingdom of heaven," " see God," and be " call- 
ed the children of God." 

On the contrary, he described others who "shall 
be in danger of hell fire" (Gehenna fire), and he ex- 
horts to the most severe sacrifices lest we " be cast 
into hell" (Gehenna). 

Then follows instructions as to what man must 
do to secure heaven. These requisitions are the 
most elevated and most difficult. For example : 

^^ Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefuUy use you." 

" Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect" 

'^ Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them ; for this is the 
law and the prophets." 

" Enter ye in at the strait gate ; for wide is the gate, 
and broad is the way, that leadeth to destruction, and 
many there be which go in thereat ; because strait is the 
gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life, and 
few there be that find it." 
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" Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the 
will of my Father which is in heaven." 

" Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have 
we not prophesied in thy name ? and in thy name have 
cast out devils? and in thy name done many wonderful 
works 1 

" And then will I profess unto them, I never knew 
you : depart from me, ye that work iniquity." 

Next follow exhortations not to lay up treasures 
on earth, but rather treasures in heaven, and to 
" seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness." This sermon concludes with a picture of 
utter ruin to those who hear and do not according 
to these teachings. 

Next after the Sermon on the Mount we find in 
chapter viii. : 

'^Many shall come from the east and west, and shall 
sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the 
kingdom of heaven. 

<' But the children of the kingdom shall be cast out 
into outer darkness : there shall be weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth." 

In chapter x. Christ again teaches of those who 
refuse the words of his disciples, " it shall be more 
tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomorrah, in 
the day of judgment, than for that city." 

Again, verse 28 : 

"Fear not them which kill the body, but are not able 
to kill the soul ; but rather fear him which is able to de- 
stroy both soul and body in hell (Grehenna)." 
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In Matthew xiii. we have the parable of the sow- 
er thus interpreted, verses 37^3: 

" He that soweth the good seed is the Son of man. 
The field is the world ; the good seed are the children 
of the kingdom ; but the tares are the children of the 
wicked one. The enemy that sowed them is the devil ; 
the harvest is the end of the world ; and the reapers are 
the angels. As therefore the tares are gathered and 
burned in the fire, so shall it be in the end of this world. 
The Son of man sh^U send forth his angels, and they 
shall gather out of his kingdom all things that offend, 
and them which do iniquity ; and shall cast them into a 
furnace of fire : there shall be wailing and gnashing of 
teeth. Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in 
the kingdom of their Father." 

Again, verses 49, 50 : 

<^So shall it be at the end of the world. The angels 
shall come forth, and sever the wicked from among the 
just, and shall cast them into the furnace of fire : there 
shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth." 

Again, in chapter xvi., we find, verse 27 : 

" For the Son of man shall come in the glory of his 
Father with his angels ; and then he shall reward every 
man according to his works." 

In chapter xxiii. we find heavy woes denounced 

on the Scribes and Pharisees, concluding thus, verse 

83: 

" Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye es- 
cape the damnation of hell (Gehenna) ?" 

In chapter xxv. of Matthew are parables teach- 
ing the great fact that there are to be hereafter two 
classes, represented by wise virgins taken into the 
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feast, and foolish ones shut out — ^the faithful serv- 
ant who entered the joy of his Lord, and the un- 
profitable servant cast " into outer darkness: there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth." 

This chapter ends with a solemn description of 
the great consummation, verse 81 : 

" When the Son of man shall come in his glory, and 
all the holy angels with him — and before him shall be 
gathered all nations." 

Then is described a separation into two classes 
according to their deeds. One class is adjudged, 
"Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire 
prepared for the devil and his angels," and the oth- 
er is commanded, " Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world." 

And it is concluded with these awful words from 

the Savior himself: 

^'And these shall go away into everlasting punishment^ 
but the righteous into life etemaV^ 

These teachings of Christ, as recorded by Mat- 
thew, are repeated by Mark and Luke with more 
or less distinctness. 

In John, v., 28, 29, the Savior again instructs 

thus: 

"Marvel not; for the hour is coming in which all 
that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth ; they that have done good unto the resurrection of 
life, and they that have done evil unto the resurrection of 
damnation." 
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Tliese are the teachings of the Lord himself. His 
apostles repeat the same solemn doctrine. In Acts, 
xxiv., 15, we read, 

" There shall be a resurrection of the dead, both of the 
just and unjust.'* 

In Eomans, ii., 16, Paul speaks of the day when 
God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ. 
And again, 2 Corinthians, v., 10 : 

" For we must all appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ, that every one may receive the things done in 
the body according to that he hath done, whether it be 
good or bad." 

Again, in 2 Thessalonians, i., 6-11 : 

'< Seeing it is a righteous thing with God to recom- 
pense them that trouble you ; and to you who are troub- 
led rest with us, when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed 
from heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming fire taking 
vengeance on them that know not God, and that obey 
not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ : who shall be 
punished with everlasting destruction from the presence 
of the Lord when he shall come to be glorified in his 
saints, and to be admired in all them that believe." 

Again, in 1 Thessalonians, iv., 16 : 

" For the-Lord himself shall descend from heaven with 
a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the 
trump of God ; and the dead in Christ shall rise first : 
then we which are alive and remain shall be caught up 
together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in 
the air ; and so we shall ever be with the Lord." 

The Apostle Peter teaches thus : 2 Peter, iii., 7, 
10,11,12: 
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" But the heavens and the earth, which are now, by 
the same word are kept in store, reserved unto fire against 
the day of judgment and perdition of ungodly men. But 
the day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night ; 
in the which the heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat, the 
earth also and the works that are therein shall be burned . 
up. Seeing then that all these things shall be dissolved, 
what manner of persons ought ye to be in all holy con- 
versation and godliness, looking for and hasting unto the 
coming of the day of God, wherein the heavens being on 
fire shall be dissolved, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat r 

The Apostle John concludes with, these pic- 
tures of the final consummation. Eevelation, xx., 
11-15 : 

'< And I saw a great white throne, and him that sat 
on it, from whose face the earth and the heaven fled 
away. And I saw the dead, small and great, stand before 
God; and the books were opened; and another book 
was opened, which is the book of life ; and the dead were 
judg^ out of those things which were written in the 
books, according to their works. And the sea gave up 
the dead which were in it ; and death and Hades deliv- 
ered up the dead which were in them ; and they were 
judged every man according to their works. And whoso- 
ever was not found written in the book of life was cast 
into the lake of fire." 

Eevelation, xxi., 5, 7, 8 : 

'^ And he that sat upon the throne said. Behold, I make 
all things new. He that overcometh shall inherit all 
things ; and I will be his God, and he shall be my son. 
But the fearful, and unbelieving, and the abominable, and 
murderers, and whoremongers, and sorcerers, and idola- 
ters, and all liars, shall have their part in the lake which 
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burneth with fire and brimstone, which is the second 
death." 

EevelatioD, xxi., 23 : 

^' And the city had no need of sun, neither of the moon 
to shine in it ; for the glory of God did lighten it, and 
the Lamb is the light thereof. And the nations of them 
that are saved shall walk in the light of it. And there 
shall in no wise enter into it any thing that defileth, nei- 
ther whatsoever worketh abomination or maketh a lie, 
but they which are written in the Lamb's book of life." 

Eevelation, xxii., 14: 

<' Blessed are they that do his commandments, that 
they may have a right to the tree of life, and enter in 
through the gates into the city. For without are dogs, 
and sorcerers, and whoremongers, and idolaters, and who- 
soever loveth and maketh a lie." 

In view of this solemn array of declarations from 
the Lord himself and from his apostles, it is one of 
the many evidences of the influence of feeling and 
wishes in the interpretation of the Bible, that there 
is such a variety of opinions as to the revealed dan- 
gers of the future life. 

As before stated, in the face of such declarations, 
some maintain that there is no danger at all ; that 
all men, however wicked, at death go directly to 
eternal blessedness in heaven. Others, not quite so 
bold, teach that there is some danger of some sort 
of punishment to some of the worst kind of men, 
but that all the rest go to heaven. Others hold that 
it is a very uncertain matter ; and that, as we can 
know little or nothing of what is to befall us in the 
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eternal state, it is of small practical importance. 
Others hold that the whole race of Adam at death 
go directly to hell, and suffer eternal torments for 
sins committed in* this life, with the exception of a 
comparatively few regenerated persons in Christian ' 
lands. 

The diverse modes of interpretation by which 
these various opinions are maintained are all de- 
pendent on the sense given to the words sin and 
punishment. 

In previous pages it is shown that the common 
people use the word punishment to mean not only 
the voluntary statute penalties of God and man, but 
the natural consequences of violating the laws of 
nature, which are fixed and eternal, either by the 
will of God or the eternal nature of things. 

So the word sin^ in common use, means trans- 
gression of any of the laws of God, either of nature 
or statute. 

The whole system of the Catholic Church is based 
on the assumption that the government of God is 
like that of the civil state, which punishes all crimes 
with a given voluntary penalty, and not that of a 
parent, who punishes only as the best good of the 
child requires. 

On this Catholic theory, it is taught that God's 
justice requires that a statute penalty be inflicted 
for every transgression of God's laws, either natural 
or statute, in addition to the natural penalties of 
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sinning. This punishment is to be inflicted on 
some one, either innocent or guilty. If the inno- 
cent is willing to bear it, then the guilty may es- 
cape ; but so much pain must be inflicted somewhere 
for every sin committed, in order to satisfy God's 
justice. 

The final state of those guilty of mortal sins un- 
repented and unforgiven is settled at death, and 
they go to suffer everlasting torments for the sins 
committed in this short life. 

Those who escape mortal sins, or have had them 
remitted, go to Purgatory, and are punished by stat- 
ute penalties till God's justice is satisfied, either by 
their sufferings, or by the sufferings of Christ and 
the saints placed to their account. 

The most common Protestant interpretation has 
been that for all those whose ruined nature has not 
been re-created by God, their final state is decided 
at death, and they go to eternal torments, as a pun- 
ishment for the sins of this short lifa 

Eevolting from both these theories, some of the 
Universalists have taught that there is to be no pun- 
ishment at all for sins of this life, but all at death 
go to perfect blessedness. Others of this sect teach 
that there is to be a period of purgatorial punish- 
ment for the wicked, and then all our race are made 
holy and happy forever. 

Another class hold that the good go to eternal 
blessedness, and the wicked are annihilated, and 
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these are saved from all evil or punishment of every 
sort in a future life. 

Still another view, founded on the common-sense 
interpretation of these and other passages, is, that 
God and all free agents made in his image are sub- 
ject to pain and evil by the eternal nature of things, 
which God did not create ; that the only way to 
escape endless pain and sorrow is to obey the laws 
of virtue and benevolence as God himself obeys 
them ; that Jesus Christ came to save from the nat- 
ural penalties of law only by saving men from sin- 
ning ; that the natural penalties of the eternal laws 
of mind reach to the innocent as well as the guilty, 
God himself sorrowing for the sins and sufferings 
of his children ; that Christ, in this world, bore the 
punishment for the sins of men by suffering the nat- 
ural consequences of their wickedness, reaching both 
to the innocent and guilty ; that Christ came, not 
to interrupt the natural penalties of sinning to the 
innocent as well as guilty, but to submit to them as 
a sufferer from the sins of those he came to save ; 
that he suffered in no other way, though perhaps 
in greater degree, than his followers often have 
done, when disgraced, tortured, and slain ; that "the 
hour of darkness," when he prayed in fear and 
agony, was like what his followers often have en- 
dured when God's ways seemed dark, and they 
were overwhelmed with doubts and fears, as well as 
with physical suffering; and that Christ's followers 
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are punished for the sins of those they strive to save 
amid self-denials and rebuke, as Christ was — not by 
voluntary penalties inflicted by God, but by the nat- 
ural penalties of the laws of the material and spir- 
itual life, involving the good as well as the evil in 
consequent suffering. 

No attempt will be made to controvert either of 
these views ; but the reader is requested to ponder 
these questions : 

Have we any reliable information as to the invis- 
ible world and the future destiny of man except the 
teachings of Christ ? 

Is there not sorm evidence that he died and re- 
turned from the place of the dead, and that his 
character as a reliable witness is equal to that of 
any human being of whom we have any knowl- 
edge? 

Do not his teachings, interpreted by the rules 
used by the common people, declare the following 
facts: 

That, at some future period (it may be thousands 
of ages hence), all mankind are to he judged by Je- 
sus Christ, and be separated into two classes, accord- 
ing to their character and conduct — the one class to 
dwell with God and good angels, and the other to 
be confined in the world of sin and suffering with 
bad angels? 

On the other hand, is there any evidence to be 
found, in these or other passages of the Bible, that 
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the hour of death is the time when the final charac- 
ter and destiny of all men is decided, so that, at that 
tiine^ all go either to heaven or to hell? Are there 
not some passages that forbid this idea? 

Are there not some passages that indicate that 
some bad men, such as Judas, and some good men, 
such as Paul, decide their eternal destiny in this 
life? 

Is it taught that, when Christ preached in Hades 
to those who lived before the flood, either that he 
had or had not any success? 

Is it taught that, after death, men either will or 
will not have any farther chances to secure eternal 
life ? Is not the matter left in entire darkness, with 
only the assurance that, to those who hear the Gos- 
pel, now is an accepted time and day of salvation, 
without any promise for the after life ? 

Is it not taught that there are diverse degrees of 
faith, and that there is danger even to those who 
have some measure of faith, of perishing for want 
of the requisite amount? Are we any where told 
how far we may fall short and yet escape ? Are 
not those who are Christians exhorted to fear and 
to strive as if in great danger, and to make it their 
chief concern to save themselves and their fellow- 
men? 

Is it taught in these passages or elsewhere that 
the punishments of the future life will be any other 
than the natural results of conduct and character in 
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a world from which all the good are withdrawn and 
where all the wicked are confined? 

Is there any rule of language that justifies the 
idea that everlasting punishment means the end of all 
trouble and pain, as would be the result of annihi- 
lation ? 

Is it possible to find any language that will more 
clearly express the idea that a portion of our race 
will eodst forever sinful and consequently miserable, 
than i« presented in these selected passages? 

Is not the way of escape from this awful danger 
the faiih which includes not only an intellectual 
belief in the true God, but also a controlling pur- 
pose of obedience to his laws, both natural and re- 
vealed? 

Do not the " love" and " repentance" required as 
the terms of salvation also include as their chief eh- 
ment the controlling purpose to please God by for- 
saking sin ? 

In other words, is it not clearly and repeatedly 
taught that man can be saved from future eternal 
dangers only by an inner principle or purpose of 
obedience to God's laws, exhibited by " deeds^^ or 
^^good worJcs'^ as the chief element? 

Is it not plainly taught in the Bible that the num- 
ber of those who will escape the dangers of the fu- 
ture life depends on the exertions and faithfulness 
of the followers of Christ ? 

Should not these momentous questions be an- 
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swered only after a diligent examination of the 
New Testament, with all solemnity and faithfulness, 
as deciding the issues of eternity for self and all 
that are dear ? 
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The author, having occasion to state the theolog- 
ical doctrines held by the chief religious denomi- 
nations in this country, has been very desirous to 
secure perfect £sdmess and correctness in such state- 
ments. 

For this end, proofe of the preceding portion of 
the work were sent to persons who, for influence 
and discrimination, rank among the leading minds 
in each of these denominations, most of them be- 
ing personal friends. After receiving their criti- 
cisms, the fourteenth and fifteenth chapters were 
rewritten, and the two following were added. 

A considerable portion of the resulting corre- 
spondence is inserted in the following pages as far- 
ther exhibitions of the topics discussed, and in a 
form more interesting than the didactic. 

All indices that might identify the writers have 
been suppressed, so that it will be optional with all 
whose communications have been inserted how fiw: 
such identification shall be permitted. 
L 
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Prom Ht. Hev. Bishop ^ of the Episcopal 

Church, 

" My dear Madam, — ^I return your article as you 
desire, and acknowledge gratefully the regard which, 
in revising it, you have shown to the suggestions of 
Bishop and to my own. 

" Practically, your position is of the greatest inter- 
est ; and no one can have seen how deeply settled in 
the New England mind, in thousands of instances, is 
the doubt whether God really has any purpose of love, 
except toward a chosen company, without being pre- 
pared to sympathize with your past struggles and your 
present desires. 

" Theoretically, I think that the more you allow 
your convictions to take their mould from the lan- 
guage of Holy Scripture, and of the experience of all 
Christians, the more will you be inclined, without di- 
minishing the paramount importance of religious train- 
ing, to ascribe its efficacy emphatically to the grace 
of the Holy Spirit ; not arbitrarily bestowed, but in 
answer to prayer, and in fulfillment of a promise and 
covenant. 

"I do not uphold all the doctrines of St. Augustine; 
but all that deplorable history of Dr. Payson's treat- 
ment of his daughter was based on a doctrine no old- 
er than the last century, and unknown to any extent 
out of New England. 

" The corruption of man's nature lies not in the 
original construction of mind, nor yet in the absence 
of means and motives, but in the loss of moral power 
and the perversion of the affections, which all experi- 
ence shows to result in the individual from indulgence 
in sin, and, even in individual peculiarities, to some 
extent hereditary. 

"The Church teaches that we inherit this from 
Adam, and do not simply imitate him and follow his 
example. To suppose this is a merely negative thing, 
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arising from tho want of knowledge, training, and mo- 
tives, is the Pelagian theory, and, as such, is distinct- 
ly condemned in our Articles. 

'' One higher than the highest says that we must be 
bom again — ^bom of the Spirit. The Puritan mistake 
is not in insisting on this, but in making it an empir- 
uiiil thing at a certain time in mature years, with dis- 
tinct consciousness and with certain phenomenal cir- 
iiumstances or infallible results, to be judged by a 
i*urely experimental standard ; and a thing, too, which 
is bestowed on some and withheld from others, with- 
c^t reference to the Sacrament of Baptism as a means 
arid symbol to the Church as the family of God, nor 
to the universal redemption as securing a grant of 
grace to all. 

"The basis of our hoj)e from Christian nurture is 
in this grant of regenerating grace to all who will but 
receive it, of which the baptism of infants is to each 
the sign and pledge, and one of the great means ; and 
not the idea of merely surrounding the soul with 
knowledge and motives, which can not of themselves 
call forth the moral power which it has lost. 

"I wish the last two sentences on page 101 were 
qualified. These are not ' logical results' of that sim- 
ple doctrine. Through the redemption of Christ, God 
can counteract and remove this inherited evil, wheth- 
er through or without baptism. Let me commend to 
you those golden words of Thomas Fuller, ' If we can 
not perceive the manner of things, no wonder we can 
not conceive the methods of grace in infant souls.' 

" Is it not quite as merciful, and much more philo- 
sophical, to suppose a depraved nature and a counter- 
acting grace, both of which we all see in their fruits, 
as to suppose no depravity of nature, and yet no sin- 
gle case of innocence preserved ? 

" And now, my dear madam, will you permit me to 
ask your attention to one point, which must, I think, 
prove that there is in your system a most grave defi- 
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ciency. From first to last, hardly any mention occnrs 
of the Holy Spirit. Your own views, I believe, are 
stated unifonmywithout any allusion to that blessed 
name. Admit Uim, and His power, office, and work 
into your system, and the change will be effected 
which I desire. 

" You have thought too much as a mere educator, 
and in antagonism to a metaphysical distortion with 
which we are all but too familiar. There is some- 
thing beyond education and closer to the heart than 
knowledge. Veni Creator Spiritics, 

" You will not, I trust, think me too frank in this 
expression of my opinion. It is uttered with the most 
cordial respect and esteem, and with such sentiments 
I beg you to believe me, 

" 1 ours very sincerely, ." 

From ihe Author in reply to the foregoing. 

Et. Eev. and dear Sir, — ^Your criticisms on the 
communication and proofs were most gratefully re- 
ceived, both in respect to the matter and the man- 
ner. 

I have long regarded myself as an inquirer rath- 
er than a teacher on the great subjects which have 
been presented to your attention, and my chief 
hope of success has been based on the very doctrine 
you so earnestly recommend to my attention — ^the 
aid of the blessed Spirit, the help and comforter of 
all who are seeking for the truth. But I expect 
this aid only while using the means He has indi- 
cated, seeking witb a humble and teachable spirit 
assistance not only from God, but from my fellow- 
men. 
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Kyou will recur to page 48, you will notice what, 
perhaps, you did not observe, that I distinctly rec- 
ognize the aid a child will receive from the Holy 
Spirit in all eflforts to become a true follower of 
Christ. 

My idea on this subject is that the Spirit of 
Truth, in moral culture, is like the sun in the natural 
world, an ever-warming and vivifying agency, nev- 
er withheld from faithful labor, while without it we 
should be as helpless and hopeless as would be the 
gardener without the sun. The grand difficulty I 
am striving to meet is the doctrine that the soul of 
a child, when given to its parents and teachers, is a 
ruined seed, from which no training or culture can 
educe any thing but poisonous fruit until its " na- 
ture" is changed through a physical rite or a new 
creating process of God's Spirit. 

Instead of this, I believe that the heavenly Fa- 
ther, and the blessed Savior, and the gracious Com- 
forter have done, and are doing, all that needs to 
be done on their part, so that nothing is now want- 
ing but for parents, the Church, and the children to 
do theirs. 

In the Bible the Church is represented as the 
bride of Christ, who is to train his children for 
heaven ; and the closing words of our Savior in 
the Apocalypse expresses this consoling and bless- 
ed truth as his last and best blessing : 

" I, Jesus, have sent mine angel to testify unto 
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you these things in the churches. The Spirit and 
the Bride say come ; and let him that heareth say 
come ; and let him that is athirst come ; and whoso- 
ever will, let him take of the water of life freely." 

You speak of admitting an opinion into my "sys- 
tem," as if I were a theologian constructing a theo- 
logical system. Instead of this, I am more like the 
poor negro in the story of Uncle Tiff, when asked 
by his young mistress what part of the New Testa- 
ment she should read to him. 

"Well, now," said he, "I wants to find out'de 
shortest way I ken how dese yer chU'ens to be got 
to heaven." 

I have taken the Bible as an educator for a prac- 
tical end. I have prayed for the aid of the blessed 
Comforter, and then sought its meaning by apply- 
ing the same rules of language as are used by the 
common people in daily life ; and, finally, I have 
asked those who are counted the wisest and best to 
point out wherein I have made mistakes, and after 
this course I have come to the results which you 
have seen. 

I am constructing a theological system in no 
other fashion than the poorest and humblest is 
bound to do, who has access to the written Word 
of the Lord. 

It is true that I have published two volumes that 
may, in one sense, be said to contain a system ; but 
what I was aiming at was to show that doctrines 
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have been fastened on the Bible contrary to com- 
mon sense, and destructive to the eternal interests 
of little children. 

In all this I was not attempting to make a sys- 
tem, or to account for the " origin of evil." AH 
these eflforts are to escape from the "presumptu- 
ous" attempt of theologians to do so, and from the 
" system" of theology which has resulted. 

If we may but banish this " presumptuous" the- 
ory, and all the " systems" founded on it, I and all 
others of "the people" can return to the place 
where Christ and his apostles left the matter. 

But this most cruel method is always taken by 
the defenders of the Augustinian theory. They 
assume that Ood has taught it instead of Augus- 
tine, and that all such reasoning is against God, pre- 
sumptuous, and irreverent. 

You say again, "One higher than the highest 
says that we must be bom again — born of the 
Spirit." 

I think, my dear sir, that I hold the sacred truth 
conveyed in these words as really as any Calvinist 
of the straitest sect. The infant is born into a 
strictly animal life. Its intellect, as weU as its mor- 
al powers, are all dormant. It is as impossible for 
it to know and obey God as if it were destitute of 
an intellectual and moral nature. These powers 
are to be developed and trained under parental 
care ; the knowledge of God, and of the numerous 
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laws of the physical, intellectual, and moral world 
into which the infant is introduced, are to be com- 
municated by a slow and gradual process. 

The child is first to learn its earthly parents, and 
then be trained to obey them, as the indispensable 
preliminary to love and obedience to the heavenly 
Parent This inability of the child is not owing to 
its " evil nature," but to its ignorance and imperfect 
development. 

The child first must learn to take care of se^ be- 
fore it can learn to take care of others, and its first 
period of existence includes this as the only possi- 
ble exercise of its powers. Gradually it learns that 
other beings suflfer and enjoy, and, by a slow proc- 
ess, it can be trained to know its neighbors, and 
then to know God, and to submit to those laws that 
involve painful self-denial for the good of others. 

When a child has arrived at that point in its 
training in the family that its will is lovingly sub- 
ject to its parents, it is " born again" spiritually, as 
much as is possible in that imperfect state of devel- 
opment Its life is now as different from what it 
was when a mere sport of infant impulses and de- 
sires, and entirely uncontrolled by reason and con- 
science, as the infant period is diverse from that 
before birth. 

Christ's declaration, " ye must be born again," 
was addressed to adults, and not to infants. To 
those Christ was addressing, a sudden change from 
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a life of disregard to God and his laws to one of 
love and obedience was possible, and was correctly 
represented by the figurative language of a new 
birth. In regard to infants, the change from ig- 
norance and disobedience must necessarily be a 
slow and gradual progressive one, and dependent 
not merely on divine influence, but greatly on edu- 
cational training. 

It is just at this point where I find the Calvin- 
istio system, and the Puritan churches founded on 
that system, involve influences so unfavorable to 
the right training of young children, that I turn to 
the Episcopal Church, not because it is entirely 
free from the doctrine of the transmitted depravity 
of young children, but because, in both its theory 
and administration, this doctrine is divested of some 
of its dangerous tendencies. In this Church, ^oc- 
tically^ every infant is received as a lamb of Christ's 
fold to be trained to mature Christian life. 

But in the Calvinistio sects, practically^ every 
young child grows up with the feeling that he is 
out of the fold, and not to be taken in till God 
chooses to re-create his soul, and thus remedy the 
evil done by Adam. 

In what you say of the " corruption of nature" 
in infents, there is the same difficulty as I pointed 
out in my Appeal to the People^ Chapter XXXTT., 
where I claim that all theologians holding this dog- 
ma contradict themselves, in one place affirming 
L2 
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depravity of the constitution of infant minds, and 
in another place denying it. 

Does not your letter present another instance of 
this kind? For you say, firstly, that "the corrup- 
tion of man's nature lies not in the original construc- 
tion of the mind." This is just what I say, and 
for which I am called Pelagian ; that the original 
construction of an infant mind is, as God made it, 
perfect^ and not corrupt or depraved. 

Next you say what seems a contradiction, viz., 
that the depravity of infant nature " consists in the 
loss of moral power." 

Now "moral power" is the power of being influ- 
enced by motives. The only conceivable way of 
losing this power is by losing all those outward ob 
jects that excite our susceptibilities, or else by los- 
ing some of these susceptibilities. For example : a 
man may lose moral power by the removal of all 
those outward influences that excite to virtuous fe- 
fort, or he may lose it by having the susceptibili- 
ties that are excited by such motives altered or de- 
stroyed. In scientific language, the " objective mo- 
tives" may be removed, or the " subjective motives" 
may be altered or destroyed. 

Now you say that this loss of moral power is 
^^ru)t the absence of means and motives." That is 
to say, it is not the want of the objective or out- 
ward influences to virtuous action. If this be so, 
is there any thing left but the susceptibilities which, 
as "moral power," can be lost? 
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That you really mean this appears when you say 
that the corruption of infant nature consists in "the 
perversion of the affections^ What can this mean 
except that the susceptibilities of the in&nt mind 
are perverted and depraved, and thus "moral pow- 
er" is lost? 

I think, if you will candidly examine this state- 
ment which you sent me as to what in&nt deprav- 
ity does and does rwt consist in, you will perceive it 
to involve a direct contradiction. 

This same kind of contradiction, I think, you will 
find in all theologians. Catholic and Protestant, who 
attempt to state first in what infant depravity does 
not^ and then in what it does consist. 

I have tried, again and again, the most acute 
Calvinistic and Arminian metaphysicians I could 
find, to obtain a statement of what the depravity 
of in&nt nature does and does not consist in, which 
does not involve an exact contradiction. 

The only mode of avoiding the acknowledgment 
of this has been, either to refuse to prepare such a 
statement, or else a refusal to define the terms used. 
And so uniform has been this course of evasion, 
that I feel quite sure that there is no theologian of 
any school, Catholic or Protestant, who will public- 
ly oflfer such a statement, and agree to define the 
terms used as sanctioned by proper auffiorities. 

In saying this, I imply nothing which is disre- 
spectful or disparaging. I believe that theologians 
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of all schools, who think the most clearly, are most 
embarrassed by the difficulties involved in this doc- 
trine of transmitted depravity, and that they avoid 
any public acknowledgment because they are not 
yet suitably prepared to take the practical course 
that may be involved in such a public development 
as would thus be hastened. 

I am at a loss to know your meaning in what 
you have written in regard to the baptism of in- 
fants. You seem to agree with the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles that God, having power to create a perfect 
nature for infants, chooses not to do so, and thus 
they come into life, not with the constitution of 
mind which God gave to Adam, but with one so 
depraved that a child has no power " to do good 
works" pleasant and acceptable to Qt)d till " grace" 
is imparted by the Holy Spirit. 

You say " the basis of our hope in Christian nur- 
ture is in the grant of regenerating grace to all who 
will but receive it, of which the baptism of infants 
is to each the sign and pledge, and one of the great 
meansJ^ 

Now it is impossible for any infant to be " will- 
ing to receive" this gift, for it knows nothing of 
the matter. The only hope, then, is from baptism, 
which is secured only to a small portion of infants 
in most Protestant churches in this nation, where 
only the children of those professing to be regener- 
ate are baptized. All infante out of Christian lands, 
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and all in Christian lands not baptized, in your 
view, as I understand it, have not this gift of regen- 
erating grace, and, as the consequence, most of them 
live a life of sin, and then go to eternal perdition. 

Furthermore, you state that God can counteract 
and remove this inherited evil either through or 
without baptism, and you quote Fuller with approv- 
al as saying, ** If we can not perceive the manner 
of sins, no wonder we can not conceive the meth- 
ods of grace in in&nt souls." 

You add, "Is it not as merciful, and much more 
philosophical, to suppose a depraved nature and 
counteracting grace, both of which we see in their 
fruits, as to suppose no depravity of nature, and yet 
no sign of innocence preserved?" 

Here, at least by implication, you teach that sin- 
ful actions flow from a depraved nature, as a pol- 
luted stream from a polluted fountain, or a poison- 
ous plant from a poisonous seed, while aU virtuous 
actions spring from an implanted principle called 
regenerating grace ; and that the mode of this loss 
or bestowal is what we can not perceive or under- 
stand. You allow that God can bestow this on all 
infents either " with or without baptism," and you 
concede that all sin flows from the want of this, 
which God can and yet does not bestow on all in- 
&nts. 

Here comes up the grand difficulty. Where is 
the goodness or justice of a Creator who for ages 
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has been continuing this awM evil on infants for 
Adam's sin, when he has power to give them as per- 
fect a nature as he gave to Adam, and withholds it 
when he knows that the consequence, in most cases, 
will be ruin to the child in this life and forever? 

Is this as any human father would treat his new- 
bom infants? And did not Christ come to reveal 
God to us as Vi, father — one who loves us all, in spite 
of our sins, as a tender parent loves a child ? 

What father would withhold the rectifying grace 
from a helpless babe, knowing all the dreadful risks, 
and certain sin and misery consequent on this de- 
nial? 

The Episcopal Church is the only large Protest- 
ant denomination in this nation that by its practice 
assumes that all the little children of the parish are 
lambs in Christ's fold, entitled to baptism as those 
who can be trained to virtue and piety. Still, the 
larger part of its clergy teach that baptism is an in- 
dispensable prerequisite to some spiritual gift that 
remedies some injury to the child's mind, and in- 
creases its chances of escaping eternal ruin. 

Both Catholics and Episcopalians gain some pros- 
elytes by this theory. They say, " Come into our 
parish, and you need join no Church as regenerate 
persons in order to secure a remedy for this dread- 
ful evil done to your infants." But many a mother 
and teacher must reply, " I can not. The fether of 
these children believes no such doctrine — ^regards 
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it as a superstition derogatory to God's character as 
a loving and tender heavenly Father — and he will 
not let his children be trained to believe it." 

While this doctrine does draw some into the 
Catholic and Episcopal churches, do you not fear 
that it is exerting a silent, steady influence in draw- 
ing the highest as well as humbler classes away 
from all churches and to latent infidelity ? Alas 1 
I know many of the best and noblest who are thus 
repelled. 
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From Et Bev. BiaJicm , of the Episcopal 

Church. 

" Deab Madam, — I have read the two volumes you 
had the kindness to send to me — Common Sense ap- 
plied to Religion^ and An Appeal to the People. 

^^ It was impossible to read them without admira- 
tion of the mental vigor and the honorable frankness 
by which they are distinguished, or without sympa- 
thy with the many struggles of the heart which they 
reveal. 

" To rive any extended opinion on the contents of 
two such books would require, not a letter, but days 
of oral, or volumes of written discussion. With your 
repugnance toward the hard-hearted system which has 
predominated in New England I quite coincide ; but 
you will find it easier, as usual, to destroy than to 
build. 

" Without entering into any discussion, and with- 
out presuming to hope that any suggestions of mine 
would modify your deliberate conclusions, I will but 
state a few of the points that have been uppermost in 
my thoughts while I read and after I had finished the 
volumes. 

'^ Is it really any satisfaction to the mind to be told 
that Omnipotence could not prevent all the evil that 
is in the world ? If Omnipotence could not prevent 
it, in whole or in part — ^if this is absolutely tne best 
which could have been — what is this but a sort of pre- 
destination, only of blind necessity, not of a wise will ? 

^'Is it not the fact of the existence of evil and the 

Srospect of its eternal existence that forms the real 
ifficulty, never yet solved but by the appeal to our 
own consciousness of ignorance and our reverential 
submission? Have not all discussions of this kind a 
somewhat presumptuous character ? 

" Has not the Augustinian system, in the respects 
in which it is painful to you, been almost always held, 
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except here in New England, as if it were not held at 
all? Is not this a legitimate way of holding doctrines 
so mysterious and ^stract, if they are to be held at 
all— that is, if believed to be true— just as the theory 
of predestination, apart from all scriptural authority, 
should not at all affect the conduct of any person of 
common sense ? 

"Have all your arguments any force whatever 
against a system which does not ascribe to man, in his 
natural state, any other inability than that of turning 
to God and rendering him acceptable service — relig- 
ious, spiritual, pure service ? Does not all experience 
establish the certainty that man is naturally under pre- 
cisely this inability ? 

" Is it of any importance, as to this question, wheth- 
er the impulse through which the inability is rectified 
come, as you suggest, from training human and di- 
vine, working as if from without, or, as the Christian 
Church with one voice declares, from within, from the 
Spirit of God ? Is not the latter a much more inspir- 
ing, ennobling view, and does it not correspond with 
the literal statements of Scripture ? 

" If the Spirit be supposed to be freely, widely, gen- 
erally bestowed on the youngest as well as afterward, 
and this to be expressed, and pledged, and made sure 
by baptism, do not your objections fall to the ground ? 

" If our Lord sent apostles, and thus instituted a 
ministry, can it be quite right to treat that ministry 
with so little regard, and to forget that ' they watch 
for souls' and * have rule over their brethren ?' And is 
it altogether best to appeal to * the people and the sec- 
ular press' as safely and more to be trusted ? 

" Is it not possible that a mind accustomed to dis- 
tinct analysis, and to the development of great prin- 
ciples, and to the practical work of instruction, rather 
than to the laborious investigation of details or to 
learned study of language and of history, may, for that 
very reason, be sometimes and somewhat disqualified 
for looking on all sides of subjects like these? 
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" In a little while we shall know, and in the mean 
while can we too carefully or too prayerfully stem the 
danger of inciting in others, especially in the young, 
a habit of daring and self-sufficient speculation on 
themes so mysterious as the depths of the human na- 
ture and the divine ? 

"These, my dear madam, are the thoughts which 
occurred to me while I read and reviewed your argu- 
ments. I do not present them as arguments on the 
other side. * Augustinianism' I do not undertake to 
defend. But I should be sorry that you should find 
no more honored or more scriptural alternative than 
* Pelagianism.' 

" ' Not of ourselves, it is the gift of God ; not of 
works, lest any man should boast.' In some form let 
us hold this fast. I am, with very great respect, yours 
sincerely, ." 

Letter from (he Author in Reply to the foregoing. 

Et. Eev. Sir, — I thank you for the attention 
you have bestowed on the volumes I sent, and still 
more for the kind and Christian manner in which, 
by your criticisms and queries, you have endeav- 
ored to aid me in the searfih after truth. 

In reply to these queries, I would say that "the 
existence of evil, and the prospect of its eternal ex- 
istence," is " the real difficulty," and the one we en- 
counter as much without revelation as with it It 
is one which, on any theory, should lead us to our 
Creator with a humble " consciousness of ignorance, 
and with reverential submission." And in all I 
have written, my aim has been not to construct a 
theory or "system" that removes this difficulty. 
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but mainly to escape a presumptuous theory and 
system invented by man which increases it a thou- 
sand fold. 

I find, out of the Bible as well as m it, that aw- 
ful evil exists ; that in this short and painful life I 
and all I love are involved in it, while there are 
dreadful forebodings of the future. What are we 
to do? is the agonizing cry of humanity in every 
age and nation as this awful fact is felt in every 
aching heart. 

We look into the Bible and read, not a theory 
of the origin of evil, but a way of escape from sin 
and its penalties. Christ, the Creator, the Lord of 
Glory, comes to his suffering creatures, and tells us 
that by his life, teachings, death, and resurrection, 
he has secured a sure way of escape both from 
punishment for past sin and from its continued do- 
minion. This way of escape is, so to believe on 
him as only Lord of faith and practice, as to become 
obedient to his teachings. 

At the same time, with awful and decided lan- 
guage, he assures us that whoever has this faith 
will be happy forever, and whoever has not will be 
miserable forever. And his great command is, 
" Go into all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature." 

But Augustine and his followers arise and in- 
quire. What is the origin or cause of all this sin and 
suffering? And so they frame this theory. God 
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made angels and Adam with perfect minds. Adam 
sinned and ruined his nature, and then God made 
such **a constitution of things" that Adam trans- 
mitted to all infants his ruined instead of his orig- 
inal nature. Christ came to be punished for the 
sins of those who have this ruined nature new cre- 
ated, and also to purchase the influence of the Holy 
Spirit to do it. Those thus re-created are to be for- 
ever Jiappy in heaven, and all the rest are to be 
consigned to endless suffering and despair in hell. 

Now, reverend sir, my aim has been, not so much 
to construct another theory of the origin of evil as 
to escape this one, which was formed by fallible 
men in a dark and cruel age, and forced upon the 
Bible by Romish popes and councils. 

I claim that the Bible does not teach that angels 
or Adam had any more perfect minds than infants, 
nor does it teach that Adam ruined his nature by 
sinning, nor that he transmitted a ruined nature to 
his posterity. 

I show, in the volume Common Sense applied to 
Beligion^ that by reason alone we can prove the 
mind of man to be perfect in constitution, and that, 
if the Bible does teach the Augustinian theory, it 
nullifies its claims to respect as a revelation from 
God, and man ought to give it up and revert to the 
teachings of reason, as exhibiting a wiser and more 
reliable Creator, and a better system of religion. 

You ask, " Have not all discussions of this kind a 
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presumptuous character?" I reply, The presump- 
tion is in those who have manu&ctured a system so 
contrary to our moral nature and common sense, 
and not in discussions to overthrow it. 

You say it is easier to destroy than to build. 
This would be to me a sorrowful conviction were 
I expecting to build any thing. All I ask is the 
Bible, free from that false and mournful system 
that so long has obscured its tender and consoling 
truths. 

You ask " if it is any satisfaction to be told that 
Omnipotence could not prevent all the evil that is 
in the world," and, if this system " is absolutely the 
best that could have been, what is this but a sort of 
predestination, only of blind necessity, and not of a 
wise will?" 

In reply, I claim that all theologians, of every 
age and sect, are alike in this, they limit the power 
of God by a necessity in the nature of things. They 
differ from me only in the points where they are 
forced to concede such limitation. 

For example, all are obliged to concede that 
God's power is limited thus much. He can not 
begin to be. He has no power to annihilate his 
nature or his past experience. All say God can 
not lie or love sin. Thus all limit God's power 
somewhere. 

All theologians also limit God's power in this 
wise : They Q&rm that he is perfect in benevolence 
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and wisdom. This is saying, in another form of 
words, that God has not the power to make a sys- 
tem wiser or better than the one he has created. 
It is also saying, in still another form (meaning the 
same), that a system in which sin and suflfering are 
a part, and in which there is just such and so much 
as we find, is the best that God had power to make ; 
so that, if it were altered any way by him, it would 
be to make it worse. 

When we say, then, that God " had no power'' 
to prevent the sin and suflfering that exist and have 
existed, without making still greater evil in chang- 
ing the best possible system to one that is worse, 
we say what all Catholics, as well as all Protest- 
ants, say themselves, in one place or another; and 
therefore they are barred from objecting. 

Again : there are some things ascribed to God 
by theologians which are direct contradictions, im- 
possible, and absurd — what no mind can conceive 
of as true, much less can believe. 

Of this class is the aflirmation that God does all 
things for the best; that is to say, for the best and 
highest good of all. This is one side of the contra- 
diction. Then they say that God (by a constitution- 
al arrangement) caused all infants to receive a na- 
ture that inevitably leads them to do wrong, and 
thus to destroy happiness, when he could have cre- 
ated them so that their nature wn^H lead them to 
make happiness. 
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That is to say, God, having power to make all 
minds so that it would be easy and natural for 
them to choose right in all cases, and thus make 
the greatest possible happiness for all, has created all 
in&nts with a nature that inevitably leads them to 
choose the wrong, and thus to destroy happiness. 

What is this but saying that creating infants so 
that they will destroy happiness is for the lest, and 
will secure more happiness on the whole than cre- 
ating them so that they will make happiness? Is 
it not saying, in other words, that destroying hap- 
piness makes more of it than increasing it, or that 
less is greater than more? And is not this a direct 
contradiction ? 

The proof that a being has not power to do a 
thing is, that he wills it to be done, and it is not done. 
If, then, God is not willing that any sinners shall 
perish, and still they do perish, it is proof that God 
has no power to prevent it. The best possible sys- 
tem, then, involves the utter ruin and loss of some 
who sin. The Bible teaches that God is not will- 
ing that any should perish, and yet that some will 
perish forever. 

Again : the highest proof that a being is not 
willing that a thing should be, is that he suffers to 
prevent it. No sane person will suffer to prevent 
a thing that he can prevent by simply willing. To 
suffer to save is the highest proof of the fact that 
the sufferer could not save by willing. 
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To illustrate : A company of ignorant, disobedi- 
ent rebels leave a good king, and go to an island 
where it is certain they will be shipwrecked. The 
king knows it, and sends his son to save them. 
The young prince goes, toils, suffers, weeps, and 
dies to save them. This proves that the king and 
his son love them, and were not willing that they 
should perish. It proves, too, that they could not 
save them by simply willing it. 

This sacrifice might so affect the rebels as to win 
them back as loving and obedient subjects, as noth- 
ing else would have done. In that case, it would 
be properly said that nothing but the sufferings 
and death of the son could save them ; that he was 
a " vicarious sacrifice," " suffered in their stead," 
made his father and the rebels one again (t. e., made 
an ^^atonemenf or "atoning sacrifice"), and that 
" by his stripes they were healed." Thus, too, the 
sacrifice of this son would " sustain law" by bring- 
ing rebels back to obedience. 

Now suppose a document was found on the dead 
prince, with the royal sign and signature, stating 
that this whole thing was planned by the king to 
secure the shipwreck and also the death of the 
prince, in order to show forth his own justice, good- 
ness, and mercy? Would not all who were thus 
rescued throw it aside as an absurd forgery? 
Would they not say that any person planning such 
a thing for such a purpose was fit for nothing but 
a mad-house ? 
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A ratimwl mind can not choose suffering (sacri- 
fice) without compensating good. Such choosing 
is proof of insanity. God only knows the infinite, 
endless results of all acts of choice. He sees that 
pure, uncompensated evil would be the result of his 
choosing wrong, and so it is impossible for him to 
be tempted to any wrong [i. c, excited by desire). 

But finite minds can not measure future results 
— are " in darkness," believing evil to be. good, and 
are thus excited to desire it ; and they learn only by 
experience and by feith, that often what they desire 
as good, in the end is evil. 

Christ had power to so connect himself with a 
human body (thus becoming a man) that his infi- 
nite faculties were, for the time being, limited, not 
in their nature, but their exercise. His hour of ago- 
ny was the "hour of darkness," when, for the time 
being, he did not foresee ail things, and thus was 
tempted in all points as we are. 

The great thing taught in the incarnation and 
sufferings of Jesus Christ is, that sin and suffering 
are so inevitable in the eternal nature of things, that 
God has not the power to prevent them, and that 
sacrifice on the part of the pure, the good, and the 
innocent, to save the sinful, is inevitable ; that God 
himself is subject to this law, and that to be a true 
follower of Christ involves suffering and sacrifice to 
save the ignorant and guilty. 

You ask, "If this system is absolutely the best that 
M 
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could have been, what is this but a sort of predes- 
tination, only of blind necessity, and not of a wise 
will?" 

In reply I would say, that the chief point in 
which we are created "in the image of God" and 
above the beasts that perish is our rational free 
agency. The brutes have a power of choosing, but 
only those things which excites the strongest desire, 
thus making them subject to a blind necessity. 

But man has the power of regulating his choices 
according to rule, the great rule demanding all to 
choose the best good of all concerned in view of an 
eternal existence. It is this power to choose con- 
trary to the strongest desire or motive {i. c, as it 
respects self-gratification), which is our only idea of 
rational free agency. 

We thus, by our own nature, can understand that 
God also is a free agentj choosing according to rule, 
and not, as the brutes do, according to excited de- 
sires as stronger or weaker. 

To conceive of God as having all the susceptibil- 
ities that man has, and that he regulates them, as 
man is required to do, by the great law of rectitude, 
so as always to choose what is for the best for all 
concerned, does no more destroy our idea of firee 
agency in God than it does in man. Instead of 
this, it is a necessary part of our idea of a rational 
free agent. 

You ask, in regard to the "inability" of the young 
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child of "turning to God and rendering him accept- 
able service," " if all experience does not establish 
its certainty," and " if it is of any importance wheth- 
er the impulse through which the inability is recti- 
fied, come from training human and divine, work- 
ing as if from without, or, as the Christian Church 
with one voice declares, from within, from the Spirit 
of God?" 

I reply that, practically, there is a very great dif- 
ference between a view that supposes the mind of a 
child able to turn to God whenever the appropriate 
knowledge, motive, and training are furnished, and 
one that supposes a preliminary new creating proc- 
ess indispensable, without which all motives and 
training are of little or no avail. What farmer 
would cultivate a plant that he was assured would 
yield only poisonous fruit unless its nature was 
changed by a new creation of God, till he had ev- 
idence of this change ? 

I regard the mind of the child as a perfect seed, 
needing only the good soil and careful training 
which man can provide, united with the warm sun 
of divine influence that is ever shed on all faithful 
labor. Thus there is both the outer and inner im- 
pulse, God and man working together to rear up 
plants of righteousness, both being indispensable to 
success. 

You ask if my objections do not fail " if the Spir- 
it be supposed to be freely, widely, generally bestow- 
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ed on the youngest as well as afterward, and this 
to be expressed, and pledged, and made sure by bap- 
tism?" This will be some relief for those whose 
children are baptized ; but more than half of the in- 
fants, even in Christian lands, are not baptized, so 
that remedy, whatever it may be, fails them. 

If, as you intimate, the Spirit is ^^ generally be- 
stowed on the youngest," I should like to know 
whether you would teach, as the Methodist divines 
now are seeming to teach, that all the injury done to 
a child by Adam's sin is remedied by Christ? K 
so, then we are agreed that the infant mind is per- 
fect as God first made it, and the name of Pelagian 
belongs to us both alike. 

If you say you do not hold to a depravity of con- 
stitution, you agree with me. That is all that I 
deny. 

If you say there is some cause for the universal 
sin of man, I grant it; but this does not oblige me 
to have a theory to show what the cause is. What 
I aim at is to get rid of a theory, not to prove mine 
the true one. I state mine, not so much to prove it 
as to show that we are not shut up to that of Au- 
gustine. 

If it is urged that we see the fact, and must al- 
low that at least some minds are badly constituted, 
and that this is transmitted from parent to child, I 
deny the fact, and say no one csLUjprove it Minds 
are parts of a vast system requiring diversity in or- 
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ders and kinds. What is called a badly constituted 
mind can be regulated by the will, and when so reg- 
ulated the person is higher in virtue than if not 
tempted by such propensities. 

No man has a right to say that any child's mind 
is badly constituted as a part of God's infinite sys- 
tem of minds and worlds till he can so comprehend 
that system as to prove what he asserts. A man 
who builds a theological system on a theory for 
which he has no proof, acts as contrary to common 
sense as the man who sends merchandise to a port 
where he has no evidence that it is wanted. 

In regard to the entire " inability" of man "to turn 
and prepare himself by his own natural strength 
and good works to faith and calling upon God,*' and 
that we have " no power to do good works pleasant 
and acceptable to God without his grace," no ra- 
tional person ever denied it, in the only sense in 
which, as I suppose, the Bible teaches it. 

An infant has no power to love and obey God, 
not because its mind is . made wrong, but because 
the knowledge, training, and motives are wanting ; 
just as the child has no power to see in a dark 
room, not because his eyes are made wrong, but be- 
cause the light is not there. 

Jesus Christ, the Creator of all things in heaven 
and on earth, formed us with capacities of know- 
ing, loving, and obeying him, revealed his perfect 
laws, came to set us the example of perfect obe* 
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dience, suffered to the death to save us, and ever 
lives to help and guide us by his Holy Spirit given 
freely to aU. 

This is " the grace" of Jesus Christ given for all ; 
and those who have access to the light of this knowl- 
edge of the glory of God, know and can walk in the 
way of salvation. 

How far those are benefited who do not learn 
this Gospel in this worid, and what may be their 
chance in another state of being, is not revealed to 
man. 

You ask if the Augustiuian system has not been 
held almost always, except in New England, as if 
it were not held at all ? I reply that all the Papal 
and Episcopal churches have held it a practical 
thing, inasmuch as they have intervened a theory 
of baptismal regeneration, or some other method 
supposed to restore to children and to the unre- 
generate some power to do works pleasing to God, 
and having some efficacy in securing regenerating 
grace. 

But the Calvinistio sects have denied this power 
in their creeds and teachings, and left to most par- 
ents nothing but unconditional "election" as the 
basis of hope. The " covenant of grace," by which 
" the promise is to you and to your children," is 
usually taught to be a point of some hope for the 
infants of Church members, but for all other infants 
there is no way of escape from a life of sin, and 
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eternal death as the consequence, but what rests on 
unconditional election. 

You ask if it is not a legitimate way of holding 
doctrines so mysterious and abstract, as if not held 
at all, and so as not to affect the conduct of persons 
of common sense ? 

Is it not a strong evidence against such doctrines 
that persons of conmion sense are expected to act as 
if they were false ? 

On any theory, I can not perceive the wisdom or 
goodness of a Creator who, having the power to 
make all infant minds perfect, has constituted them 
so imperfect in nature that they must be re-created 
before they can turn to God and render acceptable 
service. It seems more inspiring, ennobling, and 
in agreement with Scripture that God creates all 
his children with perfect minds ; not all equal and 
alike in endowments, but all perfectly fitted for a 
station of happiness in a perfect system, and need- 
ing only the knowledge, motives, training, and de- 
velopment which can not be created, but to secure 
which both God and man must act conjointly. 

In the Bible God always speaks of man's agency 
in saving our race as what is as indispensable as his 
own. And he grieves and mourns over guilty crea- 
tures as ruined, not for want of what he had power 
to- bestow, but for want of what man can provide 
and does not. 

Your question as to my own personal disqualifi- 
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cations for looking on all sides of subjects like these 
introduces a point whicli is of great practical im- 
portance. 

In our search after truth, as it seems to me, all 
that God requires is, first, a humble and teachable 
spirit — it is "the meek" whom he promises to 
"guide in judgment;" next, the use of the means 
in our reach ; then prayer for guidance of the Holy 
Spirit ; and, lastly, a decision according to the best 
judgment, not of other minds, but of our own. 

When on all practical questions we have thus 
decided, we have done all that God requires. On 
many practical questions none but God can certain- 
ly decide what is right abstractly {i. c, the best for 
all concerned in relation to time and eternity). He 
has given general rules to guide our decisions, and 
we are to apply these rules by the above method. 
When we have done this our responsibility ends. 
We have decided right so far as we are obligated so 
to do, and the results belong to God. 

This subject in hand is a practical one to me, as 
it is to every teacher and parent. " Can these chil- 
dren, with the nature they possess at birth, be trained 
to true virtue and piety, or is nothing accoinplished 
till God re-creates their depraved natures?" Are 
we to train infants as young Christians, to be de- 
veloped into mature Christians, or are we to train 
them as depraved creatures, with the hope that 
some day God will regenerate them, previous to 
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which there is no true virtue and piety to be ex- 
pected ? 

I was not by natural taste a metaphysician or a 
theologian, but quite the reverse. All through my 
youth, however, I was accustomed to hear discus- 
sions, and my father's social nature sought my sym- 
pathy in all his theological debates. Then sorrow 
came and cut off the hopes of this life, and drove 
me to seek for religious consolation amid the stem 
teachings of New England theology, where it could 
not be found by me. 

Then I became an educator, striving only to qual- 
ify myself for its sacred duties, and studying noth- 
ing but with this as the chief end. Thus I have 
been led to these investigations simply as a prac- 
tical matter, bearing on my daily duties as an edu- 
cator. 

When I come to questions demanding learned 
research far beyond my .reach, or when I find the 
knowledge needed hid in the Greek and Hebrew, 
am I then helpless, and obliged to take opinions on 
human authority? Not at all. On the contrary, 
I think I am better situated than any learned men, 
or metaphysicians, or theologians, who make these 
sciences their chief pursuit. 

Do I want to know any thing in Greek, Hebrew, 
Chaldee, or Arabic ? I have a brother-in-law un- 
der the same roof, who is learned in these, and is 
pleased to give his aid. In a very short time, I 
M 2 
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learn from him what are the diverse interpretations, 
and what are the arguments for each, and. I then 
do not take his opinion, but judge for myself. 

So, on questions of mental science, I have another 
brother who has made this his speciality, and who 
in a short time can point out the books, or give me 
an outline furnishing the arguments pro and con 
on any disputed question. In theology, also, I have 
for forty years been hearing and reading with my 
father and brothers, and all with a practical aim. 

Now it is clear that, having the ordinary common 
sense of mankind, I have a better chance than any 
learned men, any metaphysicians, any theologians, 
to come to correct conclusions, and for these reasons: 

I belong to no party ; I have no restraints of syn- 
ods, presbyteries ; no parish, no theological school, 
no college, no newspaper, no magazine, that would 
be injured by my change of opinions. Where are 
the learned theologians and metaphysicians, the ed- 
itors, or the clergymen who are as free from such, 
biasing influences as I am? Would not almost 
every learned man in the nation lose his character, 
his professional position, and his daily bread, if he 
should fairly, as I have done, take the name of a 
Pelagian ? 

Not that I voluntarily assumed this name. Those 
who do not, or can not answer arguments, often call 
hard names, and it is to such that I was first in- 
debted for it. Nor do I repel it. If Pelagius really 
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did hold that infants are bom with just such a na- 
ture as God created for them, and that this, like all 
his works, is perfect, and if agreeing with him in 
this is being a Pelagian, then I am content so to be 
called. The question of the propriety of the name 
belongs to those who have given it, not to me. 

Your query as it respects the deference owed to 
the ministers of Jesus Christ, perhaps implies what 
is not correct as to the true impress of my words. 
I believe that the ministry have claims of deference 
and respect in all those matters in which Christ ap- 
pointed them "to rule." In the interpretation of 
Christ's teachings they are not appointed to rule, but 
to teach all that knowledge which the people need 
to qualify them to j udge for themselves. And when 
I appeal from the ministry to the people, it is only 
to urge this important distinction, that the ministry 
are to rule in conducting church affairs as presiding 
officers, but not in matters of opinion. 

Every minister has a right to set forth his opin- 
ions and his interpretations of the Bible, and his 
reasons for them, and tten the people are to be his 
judges as to whether he is right, so far as to be al- 
lowed to continue to teach thus. And if they judge 
him to be erroneous and dangerous, they, by their 
votes, can and ought to dismiss him from their pul- 
pit. 

There is not a pulpit, or a religious paper, or a 
magazine, or even a denomination that is not thus 
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dependent on the people as their judges. Even in 
the Catholic Church in this nation, if all, or even a 
very large majority of the people, decide that their 
clergy are in the wrong, the clergy must yield, or 
lose character, and pulpit, and income. 

And, although the ministry is and ought to be 
more learned and qualified to teach than the people 
in all that is needed for the true understanding of 
the Bible, I have already indicated the respects in 
which the laity have an advantage in the proba- 
bilities of forming correct judgments as to the true 
meaning of the Bible, if they will only make the 
proper exertion. 

All I have written on the subject, in this view, 
I think, implies no want of respect to Christ's min- 
isters. And my appeals to the people and secu- 
lar press were aimed, not to lower this respect, but 
rather to lead those thus addressed wisely and hum- 
bly to use the power conferred on them by Him 
who has commanded aU to " call no man master" 
but Christ, the Lord of all. 
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From jRev. Dr, , of the Episcopal Church, 

" Dear Madam, — Your work strikes me as a care- 
ful and ingenious treatment of one of the most mo- 
mentous of all subjects. For the most part I sympa- 
thize with its doctrines, and wholly with its spirit. 

"There are some suggestions which, at your re- 
quest, I will offer. 

" 1. It seems imdesirable to make so formal a rec- 
ognition of the vague and artificial distinction between 
High and Low Church. The tendencies which these 
names represent are real, but the existence of the par- 
ties is an evil which the best friends of the Church 
deplore, and are earnestly trying to remove. The act- 
ual lines of difference are so vague, and cross and re- 
cross in such confusion, that to attempt a two-fold 
classification under these names is both injurious and 
unjust. The work of our Church in this country is 
too important to be compromised by such pernicious 
partisanship. 

" 2. It will be painful to members of our Church, 
who have a knowledge of its history and relations, to 
hear it spoken of as a ' sect' — ' an Arminian sect.' It 
is not a sect at all. 

" 3. I do not see that you make baptism an essen- 
tial even to the visible Church ; yet Christ makes it 
so, and St. Peter, to say the least. Suppose all bap- 
tized parents were suddenly cut off, and only their un- 
baptized children were left in the world, would there 
be a visible Church ? 

" You appear to think that the Episcopal Church, 
and Christians generally, would do well to root out 
the hope of some mysterious efficacy in baptism. But 
how is it possible to read and receive all the several 
passages of the New Testament which touch on this 
subject in their plain, ' common-sense' interpretation, 
without admitting that there is some ' mysterious effi- 
cacy' in it, and that Christ and his apostles teach that 
there is ? 
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" ' Except a man be bom of water and the Holy- 
Ghost.' 'He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved.' 

"'The figure whereunto even baptism doth now 
save us.' ' The washing of regeneration.' 

" Do not these expressions warrant our baptismal 
service in referring to the water as ' sanctified to a 
mystical washing away of sin ?' 

" I cordially agree with you that the Bible gives us 
no theory as to me mode^ nor does it define the degree 
of the ' efficacy ;' but its language is a strange delu- 
sion if it does not assert the fact. I adopt your own 
valuable distinction between thefa^ct and the modeoi 
the fact. The lowest Churchman, I believe, if he would 
not impugn the Gospel, admits some ' mysterious effi- 
cacy' in baptism. 

" 4. You seem to reject the idea that * children are 
utterly unable to have any righteousness of their own.' 
I had supposed that all Bible Christians agree that no 
human being has any power, faculty, virtue, or grace, 
or even existence ' of his own,' or otherwise than by 
the gift of his Creator. 

" On the whole question of the fact of depravity I 
am tempted to say more than you will care to read — 
more than you have asked for — ^more than I have time 
to write ; but is it the j)art of common sense' to deny 
facts ? And the fact is, that children are born uni- 
formly selfish and prone to sin. Common sense and 
the.Bible agree in that. 

" You may refer the mischief to education, to which 
there are two answers. 1. Where did the bad educa- 
tors and education come from ? 2. If sin begins to 
come as soon as education begins, it must have been 
in before.* The world is full of hereditary transmitted 
evil. It is vain to say that this evil is not of a kind 

* Here is a specimeh of the Romish theory, that sin and right- 
eousness are physical things to be pat in and taken oat, instead 
of the voluntary acts of rational minds. 
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to bring suffering — real suffering. It does bring it, 
moral as well as physical damage and loss. To make 
this inconsistent with God's goodness proves too much. 

" 5. More than once it has occurred to me whether 
there is not a grand fallacy underlying your whole ar- 
gument as making ' common sense' a supreme arbiter 
and proper test of spiritual truth, thus ignoring the 
spiritual faculty — the faith organ — to which divine 
mysteries are addressed. 

" What we call common sense is one noble power 
among other co-ordinate powers. All must work in 
harmony. But this one is not the highest, and revela- 
tion often makes its wisdom to be foolishness. 

" 6. In supporting your opinion that the Bible does 
not teach that men are depraved in their nature by or 
from Adam, you dispose of a whole set of texts by 
observing that they are an ' Oriental mode of expres- 
sion, not to be taken literally.' This is an assertion 
only. And by the same rule of interpretation might 
not one expel almost any doctrine from the Bible ? 

" You will understand the freedom and conciseness 
of my comments. They are made only at your re- 
quest, and rather with a desire to discharge my own 
conscience than with a hope to change your convic- 
tions. Pray take them in good part, and believe me 
cordially and faithfully your friend." 

Beply to the foregoing by the Author. 

Eev. and dear Sir, — Thanking you for the 
kind attention you have given to the pages I sent 
for your criticism, I proceed to notice the several 
points presented, which, to save repetition, I have 
numbered in your letter with corresponding num- 
bers in my reply. 

1. As to recognizing the distinctions of High- 
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Church and Low, while it is impossible, as you sug- 
gest, to draw any clear line of demarcation so as to 
make a two-fold classification of persons^ you allow 
that the iendencies represented by these names are 
real, and you must perceive also that they all result 
from this theory of transmitted infant depravity. 

The clergy and laity of the Episcopal Church are 
not trained to metaphysical speculations, or to fram- 
ing philosophical theories. Their creed in the Lit- 
urgy is one oifactSj not including a single item of 
philosophy to account for these facts. But in the 
Articles and in some of the ritual has been added 
some things as facts which are not so, and from this 
combination results the tendency to Eome on the 
one hand, and to Calvinism on the other. 

The assumed facts, warranted neither by the Bible 
or common sense, are that God has created minds 
in nature diverse from those of infants, being so 
perfect that holy actions naturally result ; that he 
created Adam with such a mind ; that Adam ruin- 
ed it by sinning, and, in consequence of this, God 
caused such a constitution of things that Adam 
transmitted, not the holy nature God made, but his 
own ruined nature depraved by sinning. 

This falsely is called a fact, and accepted as a 
" mystery" revealed by God. 

Every parent feels that if God has done a deed 
which in any human parent would be called mon- 
strous and cruel in the highest degree, he must 
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somehow have provided some compensating rem- 
edy. The Eomish Church and the High-Church 
Episcopal divines say it is done, and the mysterious 
remedy is baptism, and other rites and forms for 
this end. The laity, not trained to reason, only feel 
that if their infants are so injured, they wish to go 
where there is the best chance of a remedy. This 
makes the constant pressure and ** tendency" to 
High-Churchism and to Rome. 

In resisting this tendency, the opposing party 
teach that baptism and other rites do not regener- 
ate the soul of the child, but only admit to certain 
advantages in the Church, and that real spiritual 
regeneration comes only by the new creating influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, in connection with means 
and influences possible only to a certain degree of 
intellectual development, and also dependent, more 
or less, on ^^ elective gracey Thus comes the tend- 
ency to Calvinistic views and training. 

This struggle, and the parties resulting from it, 
can never cease till that false doctrine, originated 
in the Eomish Church, and contrary both to the 
Bible and common sense, is relinquished as a fact, 
and treated as a pernicious philosophical theory- 
having no claims to respect. 

2. You object to my speaking of the Episcopal 
Church as a " sect." This word is defined in the 
dictionaries as a "religious denomination." Our 
Liturgy defines the Church in its widest use as 
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" the blessed company of all faithful people." The 
. local Church, in the Articles, is defined as "a con- 
gregation of faithful men in which the pure Word 
of God is preached, and the sacraments be duly 
ministered." 

Besides these uses, the word church is employed 
to express an organization of several local churches 
into one body. Thus the English National Church 
is one body composed of local churches ; the Amer- 
ican Episcopal Church is another distinct body of 
local churches, united as one by their constitution 
and General Convention. So the American Pres- 
byterian Church is another body of local churches 
organized as one body. Each of these is a deruymi- 
national Churchy in distinction from the Church uni- 
versal and the local Church. And, in common 
parlance, the words " sect" and " denomination" are 
used as synonyms. I think, after this exposition, 
no candid person in our communion will be pained 
that I have used the word "sect" as applicable to 
the Episcopal denominational Church, or deny that 
it is as properly applied to that as to any other de- 
nomination of Christians. 

3. On the subject of baptism, I find nothing said 
distinctly in the New Testament in reference to in- 
fants. We see in the history that, for adults, it was 
the appointed mode oi professing to believe in Christ 
as Lord, and thus of becoming members of a Chris- 
tian community. Christ's saying, " He that believ- 
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eth and is baptized shall be saved," is equivalent to 
saying that believing and professing this belief are 
what is demanded of all his followers. But, as oft- 
en it might be the case that baptism waa necessarily 
delayed or omitted, it is not said he that is not bap* 
tized shall be damned. 

In the history of the first century, it appears that 
baptism soon was withheld till the young convert 
or young children had received proper instruction, 
and yet they were members of the local Church. It 
seems, in the age of Augustine, that he was not bap- 
tized in early life, though his mother was a very 
devout Christian woman. From all I can glean on 
this subject, I should infer that, in regard to infants, 
the early Christians had diverse views and practices, 
just as we have now. 

K we recur to the Episcopal standards, we find 
that a church is defined, not as an assembly of bap- 
tized persons, but as a " congregation of faithful 
men," using the word men in its widest sense, in- 
cluding women and children. According to this 
definition, any congregation of faithful persons, in 
which " the pure Word of God is preached, and the 
sacraments be duly ministered according to Christ's 
ordinance," is a local Church. 

This definition does not state how much faith 
each of the congregation must have to be counted 
a " faithful" person. But as in all cases b^tized 
infant children are counted as in the Church, and 
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it is supposed that all are baptized in infancy in the 
Episcopal denomination, the whole parish are sup- 
posed to be the Church, And the actual amount 
of faith practically demanded is only so much as 
secures attendance as a part of "a congregation." 

According to this definition, all that is required 
to form a local Church of Christ is for a number of 
believers in his religion to unite as a congregation, 
in which the pure Word of God shall be preached 
and the sacraments be duly administered. 

But who is to decide whether the Word preached 
is "pure," and whether the sacraments be "duly" 
administered? Certainly, on the Protestant prin- 
ciple that every man is to be his own interpreter 
of God's Word, it is the congregation who are to be 
the deciding power. The Word must be preached 
and the sacraments administered according to the 
convictions of the congregation, and not according 
to the dictum of pope or ecclesiastical councils. 
Thus a local Church of Christ on the Episcopal 
theory, as set forth in the Articles, consists of men, 
women, and children who have enough feith in 
Christ to join a Christian congregation, in which 
the Word of God is preached, and the sacraments 
be administered according to the convictions of the 
worshipers. It becomes a local Episcopal Church 
only by adopting the forms and usages of that de- 
nomination. But it is a Christian Church when the 
congregation believes in Christ, and has the pure 
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Word preached, and the sacrament duly adminis- 
tered according to the judgment and convictions of 
the worshipers. 

I suppose that our Savior laid such apparent 
stress upon baptism, not as a mysterious remedy for 
injury done by Adam to infant minds, but because, 
in human language, the sign and the thing signified 
are often expressed by the same term. 

Baptism was the appointed sign or form oi pro- 
fessing Christ which was demanded of all. A man 
must be " bom of the Spirit" by a true and living 
faith, and he thus enters the spiritual family of God. 
He must also be "bom by water," and thus enter 
the company of professed followers of Christ, and 
share their labors and sufferings ; and whoever was 
unwilUng to take this cross of a public profession 
was declared to be no true disciple. Thus we un- 
derstand the declaration, " Except a man be bom 
of water and the Holy Ghost he can not enter the 
kingdom of heaven." This seems to me the tme 
meaning of this and similar passages, and I think 
the Liturgy and Articles of our Church warrant it. 
Still, there are some passages left in the baptismal 
service by Archbishop Cranmer that retain some of 
the Eomish idea of a " mystical spiritual regenera- 
tion by water." 

4. 1 do not reject the idea that " children are ut- 
terly unable to have any righteousness of their 
own," in the sense you seem to receive it. God 
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gives us existence, all our faculties, and all those 
surroundings which enable us to use them. In this 
widest sense, God is the author of every thing — 
every act of sin and every act of holiness in all his 
creatures. It is in this widest sense he himself says, 
" I create evil." 

But this is very different from the doctrine that 
God, having power to make all infant minds per- 
fect, has caused them to be made depraved by a 
constitutional transmission which he instituted. It 
is this, and not your statement, that I deny. 

You ask if it is the part of common sense " to 
deny facts," as if I denied the fact of the dreadful 
depravity of man as exhibited in this world's his- 
tory. I maintain this as fully as any one. The 
only thing I dispute is the theory which attempts 
to show the " cause and origin of this evil." 

When you say that the cause of this depravity is 
the depraved nature of infants transmitted from 
Adam, and I deny that this is taught in the Bible, 
and that it is contrary to common sense, you seem 
to think I deny the fact of man's depravity. You 
are not the first that has made this mistake. I rare- 
ly know any person speak or write on this subject 
without exactly this confusion of ideas. 

The Bible was written for men who are sinners 
by their own voluntary transgressions, and has 
nothing to do with the nature of infents. The Qt)s- 
pel comes to help sinful men, not to teach the "or- 
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igin of evil," much less to teach that infants have a 
depraved nature, from which comes all their after 
sin and suffering, and that, too, when God could 
have given another and better nature, such as it is 
claimed he gave Adam, and such as would have 
saved infants from all the sin and suffering result- 
ing from a depraved nature. It is this theory I 
deny, not the/zc^ of man's depravity. 

5. Your remarks as to " the spiritual faculty" 
need some explanation. I conjecture that you 
mean by this term a power or faculty that takes 
cognizance of things not of this world — the spiritu- 
al things of the world unseen. 

All our knowledge on these subjects we gain sole- 
ly by revelations^ made in human language for the 
common people, which are to be interpreted by the 
common-sense rules employed in every-day life. I 
never supposed any special faculty was given to en- 
able us to understand the language of the Bible, or 
to have "feith" in its revelations, on one subject 
more than on another. Perhaps, on more reflec- 
tion, you will come to the same conclusion. 

6. In regard to your remarks on the texts which 
I have claimed to be " Oriental modes of expression, 
not to be taken literally," I refer you to what I have 
addressed to my brother on that subject in pages 
following. 
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Extracts from a Letter of an I^iscopal Clergyman to 
the Author. 

" I venture to direct your attention to a few points 
which strike my mind unfavorably. 

" One is your representing theologians as teaching 
that the natural depravity of infants is an ' infliction' 
visited on the innocent descendants of Adam as a 
* punishment' or ' penalty' for Adam's sin. Your trea- 
tise implies that God directly creates every infant 
mind, or soul, with a depraved nature arbitrarily in- 
flicted as the punishment for Adam's sin. In this I 
think you do injustice to all theologians with whose 
writings I have any acquaintance. 

^' I suppose that the sin of Adam can not but affect 
his posterity, unless God, by an omnipotent act, should 
change the whole law of propagation which he at first 
impressed on the nature of man. ' Who can bring a 
clean thing out of an unclean ?' 

" Another point is your representing the Lutheran 
theory of justification as teaching that man can have 
no righteousness at all, but only have Christ's right- 
eousness imputed to him. 

" If you mean by this that no righteousness which 
a sinner supposes himself to have before his conver- 
sion is the ground on which God justifies him when he 
repents and believes, you are right, as I undersUmd 
the matter. 

" But if you mean that the Lutheran theory teaches 
that a man can have no righteousness at all other than 
Christ's imputed righteousness, you misrepresent that 
theory, as I understand it. 

" In your remarks on ' concupiscence,' you seem to 
mistake both the theological and lexicographical sense 
of the terni. Where do theologians teach that our 
natural ' desires' are in themselves sinful ? 

" One other point is that you represent the Gospel 
way of salvation as no more than this : Repent of past 
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sin, Lave a controlling purpose of obedience for the fu- 
ture, and, for Christ's sake, God will receive and treat 
you as if you had not sinned. 

" Your phrase of ' a controlling purpose of obedi- 
ence,' as a substitute for the scriptural phrase * believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ,' does not satisfy me, al- 
though, perhaps, you might so explain it as to bring 
it into harmony with what the Bible teaches." 

Beply of the Author to the preceding Letter. 

The points to which you direct my attention in- 
volve simply a question oifact^ to settle which we 
must turn to historic and theological writings. 

One fact to be decided is not what you, as an in- 
dividual, hold and teach, nor how you may explain 
and interpret texts and creeds. The question is, 
Do Protestant theologians teach that the depravity 
of infants is an " infliction," " punishment," and 
"penalty" for Adam's sin, as the people use and 
understand these terms as shown by our diction- 
aries? 

You say yourself, " I suppose the sin of Adam 
can not but affect his posterity, unless God, by an 
omnipotent act, should change the whole law of 
propagation which he at first impressed on the na- 
ture of man. ' Who can bring a clean thing out of 
an unclean?' " 

Here you clearly imply that God had power to 

make and to change "the law of propagation" by 

which Adam's depraved nature passes to infants, 

and causes the sin and misery of this world. You 

N 
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imply, also, that he had power to make the law of 
propagation such that Adam would have transmit- 
ted his original nature, as God formed it, instead of 
the one ruined by himself. 

Now you have only to go to standard Catholic 
and Protestant writers to find that they teach that, 
if Adam had not eaten the forbidden fruit, the law 
of propagation would have been the transmission 
of Adam's nature as God first created it ; that Adam 
acted for the whole race, either in him, or as their 
representative ; and that when he sinned, then^ and 
far this act, God impressed "the law of propagation" 
by which Adam's nature which he had ruined, and 
not the perfect nature God first created, was im- 
pressed on all infants, from which results their sin 
and misery. Now this was, as the people use the 
term, "an infliction," "a punishment," and "a pen- 
alty" for Adam's sin. All men say that attainder 
reaching to children is a punishment or penalty on 
these children. All say that the children of a 
drunkard suffer with him the penalty or punish- 
ment of his sins. I therefore claim that I use these 
words in their true sense as the common people un- 
derstand them, and am sustained by all lexicogra- 
phers in this use. 

Now suppose God had made a "covenant with 
Adam," as theologians express it, in this wise : 
" Eat not of that tree, and you and all your poster- 
ity shall have perfect eyes and limbs ; but eat of it, 
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and you and all infants shall have blind eyes and 
dislocated joints." 

Suppose, in consequence of Adam's eating, God 
established this cruel law, and all little children 
were crawling about in darkness, screaming, tor- 
tured, and helpless with dislocated joints, while all 
parents and nurses were in the same darkness and 
helpless misery. How then could you prove a be- 
nevolent Creator, or prevent the conviction that he 
is malevolent — especially so when you knew that 
by a word he could restore to all these sufferers 
perfect eyes and limbs, and, in spite of tears and 
prayers, he refuses the boon ? 

But what a trifle this would be conapared to the 
temporal and the eternal misery which you your- 
self allow has been caused by " a law of propaga- 
tion," established by the Creator, impressing on in- 
fants a depraved nature, from which cotnes all their 
sin and misery in this life, and eternal ruin in hell 
to all except the few regenerate ; and that, too, when 
he has power to create every infant mind perfect in 
nature. 

Will you, reverend sir, furnish any evidence^ from 
the Bible or from any other source, that Adam's 
mind became depraved in nature by eating the for- 
bidden fruit, or that God established any " law of 
propagation" of such a depraved nature to infants ? 
So far as I can discover, this is a mere theological 
theory, without any evidence of any kind. 
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The fact that children have diverse constitutional 
traits, some involving more temptation than others, 
none will deny. None will deny that these are 
transmitted fix)m parent to child, and that the sins 
of a parent often increase the constitutional tempta- 
tions and difficulties of a child. But if these in- 
creased temptations are regulated by reason and 
conscience, the child becomes nobler in character 
and virtuous self-control than if no such difficulties 
were to be overcome. 

These varieties in mental constitution, and the 
changes made by sinful parents in them, are to be 
judged of as a part of a vast system of rational free 
agents, in which whatever is best for the whole is 
best for each part. 

No finite mind is qualified to pronounce any in- 
fant mind badly constituted in reference to an infi- 
nite system* and eternal results which the Infinite 
and Eternal Mind alone can behold. 

The question of the Lutheran theory of justifica- 
tion is also one of fact. The Eomish Church taught 
that by baptism and penance the soul is actually 
mad^ righteous, Christ's righteousness thus being 
poured into it. 

The Protestant said no, it is not made righteous; 
it is only regarded and treated as righteous by hav- 
ing Christ's righteousness imputed when feith is im- 
parted at regeneration. If there is any thing taught 
in human language, the Protestant standards do 
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$SUC* hat we can have no righteousness of our 

/■a $5.00 

f nn\ !r statement that a sinner has no righteous- 

^ch "is the ground on which God justifies 

vrite "cancer ''n he repents and believes," you may give 

le to keep and opinion ; but I see not how you can main- 

421N iiat Luther and his followers did not teach that 

.aan can have no righteousness at all except 

Christ's imputed righteousness. It is a question of 

fact, to be settled by appeal to authorities. 

In regard to the words " desires" and " concu- 
piscence," we are also at issue on a matter of fact, 
to be decided by an appeal to dictionaries. 

On examining a standard English dictionary 
[Eichardson], I find the following: 

^^Concupiscence; to wish for, or to desire ardently. 
^^Lust} generally, to wish; to desire; to like; to 
love." 

I think you will find in all English lexicogra- 
phers that these words, in their original and widest 
use, include aH desires and wishes for any and all 
kinds of enjoyment, and for escape from all kinds 
of discomfort and pain. 

Besides this general comprehensive sense, these 
words have had a more limited use, confining them 
to a certain class of desires on which the family 
state is based. And here is the place where con- 
fusion of ideas has existed from want of a clear dis- 
tinction between ^^ natural desires^'' and the uncon- 
trolled and sinful indulgence of such desires. 
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For example, a young man is betrothed to a 
maiden, and loves her with the pure affection ap- 
propriate to that relation. But suddenly he discov- 
ers that she is his own sister. In this change of 
circumstances, his past love for his betrothed was 
not sin. On the contrary, if he controls and regu- 
lates his natural desires by the rules of rectitude and 
religion, he rises higher in virtue and piety than if 
no such temptations had occurred to be overcome. 

I now can reply to your question, "Where do 
theologians teach that our natural desires are in 
themselves sinful?" I reply, that not only the 
Thirty -nine Articles, but most of the standard the- 
ologians of the Protestant sects, teach that "concu- 
piscence and lust hath of itself the nature of sin." 
It is also equally true that the same persons contra- 
dict themselves, and say, as you imply, that "our 
natural desires are not in themselves sinful."* 

I suppose all these contradictions would be re- 
moved by a clear discrimination between " natural 
desires" and the " uncontrolled indulgence" of these 
desires, when such indulgence would violate the 

♦ The Presbyterian Confession teaches that "works done by 
unregenerate men, although they may be things God commands, 
are sinfal and can not please God, or make a man meet to re- 
ceive grace ; and yet the neglect of them is more sinful and dis- 
pleasing to God.'* Thus it appears that we displease God by not 
doing works that are sinful. The eighth article of the Episcopal 
Church also teaches that "works before justification have the 
nature of sin." 
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laws of God. I hold that our nature is such that 
our natural desires are none of them sinful, and that 
sin is never any thing but the voluntary transgres- 
sion of law by the uncontrolled indulgence of our 
desires, when the laws of God demand that they be 
denied and suppressed as they can be by the will. 

Your remarks on " the Gospel way of salvation" 
again involve a question of fact. You no doubt 
concede that the meaning of the word " faith" is 
that which the common people understand when 
they use it. The first pages of Chapter X. set forth 
this matter at large. More briefly, " faith" some- 
times means mere intellectual conviction, without 
including appropriate feelings and conduct; and 
this is called a "dead faith." In a wider use, it signi- 
fies intellectual conviction and the appropriate feel- 
ings and conduct; and this is called a "living faith." 

Now the question between us is this : when a 
man repents of past sin, and forms a controlling pur- 
pose of obedience to Christ in all things (that is, a 
purpose which actually controls his feelings and con- 
duct), is this the Gospel way of salvation ? If you 
say it is, then wherein does it differ from the Bible 
meaning of true and saving faith in Jesus Christ? 

When the doctrine of the transmitted depravity 
of infants was established as the foundation of both 
the Cath61ic and Protestant theology, every part of 
this system was made to conform. Thus faiih^ re- 
pentance^ and fore, each of which is presented as in- 
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dispensable to the Gospel way of salvation, were all 
made by theologians to include as their chief ele- 
ment, the regeneration or new creation of a depraved 
nature. This is not any part of the meaning of 
these words as used and understood by the people 
in common life. 

But infant depravity being relinquished, then 
these words will assume their ordinary and true 
meaning, as understood by the common people. 

True repentance is not only sorrow for past sin, 
but a controlling purpose to forsake it. 

Love is not only pleasurable emotions toward 
God, but a controlling purpose to please Him by 
obedience to His laws. 

Failh is a belief in God or in Jesus Christ, in- 
volving a controlling purpose of obedience. 

In all three it is the caiitrdling purpose of obe- 
dience to God and Christ that is the distinctive fea- 
ture of " the Gospel way of salvation." If a man 
has this purpose, and it actually controls his feeling 
and conduct, is he not a true Christian? Can he 
be one without such a controlling purpose? 

If Christ and God are one, is not every man a 
true Christian who maintains a controlling purpose 
to obey the will or laws of God ? And is not faith 
in God and faith in Christ the same thing? Are 
not the laws of God and the laws of rectitude one 
and the same? If so, is not every child or adult, 
who habitually is aiming to do right and avoid torong, 
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in both feeling and conduct, a righteous person and 
a true Christian ? 

Is not this way of interpreting the Bible in agree- 
ment with the common-sense rules that the common 
people employ, for whom especially the Bible was 
written? 

N2 
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From Hev. Dr. ^ of the Episcopal Church. 

"My dear Madam, — I have been profoundly in- 
terested in the pages of your book sent in proofs, 
though I have not been able to give the attention 
which a production so striking and original demands. 

" Those chapters in which you develop the moral 
training of the household as in the same line, though 
on a lower plane, as that of the Church, I read with 
an assenting mind. 

" Your exhibition of mental torture in the history 
of Miss Payson, to which ingenuous souls are subject- 
ed, is mournful indeed. This agony produced in will- 
ing minds, plastic to the influence of the Spirit, by the 
denial that the all-loving Father and the all-sacrificing 
Son do not utter their assurances in good faith, is per- 
fectly heart-rending. My inmost soul rejects this im- 
putation against that infinite love which exhausts all 
language to prove sincerity. 

" There is one point that has often impressed me as 
a father and a pastor in reference to those brought up 
to feel that they are children of God, with the priv- 
ileges and responsibilities belonging to that character. 
I think it will be found that when such, at confirma- 
tion, are called to renew the vows made for them at 
baptism, that their exercises, when brought to this de- 
cisive act, are very similar to those of persons trained 
to regard themselves as out of Christ's family, and 
only children of wrath. 

"In children preparing for confirmation, I have found 
as deep a sense of sinfulness, as solemn self-inspection, 
as true repentance, and as deep a sense of the solem- 
nity of this publicly entering into covenant with God, 
as ever exists in those brought up under a different 
system. At such a crisis, the soul of the child brought 
up to regard itself as a young and imperfect Chris- 
tian gathers itself up to examine whether it has the 
true penitence for the past, and living faith and pur- 
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pose for the future, that such a public and solemn en- 
rollment demands. 

" I think this an important point to develop with a 
view to satisfy those who believe, and justly, that none 
should assume their baptismal vows with any thing 
less than as a very solemn, soul-consecrating act, and 
as a momentous era in the history of the soul. 

" So much for the book up to Chapter XTV. While 
entirely revolting from Calvinism, I have always ac- 
cepted our ninth Article on original sin. I take the lib- 
erty of saying that I do not feel the force of your ob- 
servation that the doctrine of transmitted depravity is 
a philosophy constructed from the facts of the Bible. 
It does not seem to me even an inference or a philos- 
ophy of facts so much as a truth wrapped up in or 
underlying them. 

^^ K I say that all lions have manes, and roar, and 
have an appetite for flesh, I construct no philosophy 
in saying that these peculiarities are transmitted from 
lion to lion, and' that this is the nature of a lion trans- 
mitted from parent to offspring. It is a law running 
through all nature that like begets like. ' Whose seed 
is in itself after its kind.' If this is implied, why 
should we not express it ? These are my first thoughts 

on that point." 

* ♦ ♦ * * 

Kev. and dear Sir, — ^Your very kind and sym- 
pathetic letter was gratefully received, and its val- 
uable suggestions duly considered. 

I will first notice your remarks on transmitted 
depravity. 

Your illustration of the nature of lions does not 
meet the case, inasmuch as we are discussing the 
question of the character oi free agents, ^^ho have 
the power (which lions have not) of choosing either 
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according to reason and conscience, or according to 
the impulses of desire. 

There is no such uniformity of choice as you seem 
to imply. Sometimes a young child chooses right 
and sometimes wrong. It does not uniformly choose 
wrong, as the lion uniformly roars and eats meat. 

Great confusion of ideas exists in all directions 
from want of this distinction between the rational 
free agency of man and the instinctive choices of 
animals. The infant begins life with the mere an- 
imal development first, but in due time comes the 
great moral element that makes him a child of God, 
created in his image an immortal free agent. 

Your remarks on the subject of confirmation are 
most excellent, very practical, and therefore calcu- 
lated to be very useful. And yet it seems to me 
that the churches of Christ at the present day have 
but a faint idea of what was the real original mean- 
ing of the Eucharist, or of the preliminary rites of 
baptism and confirmation. 

Both baptism and the Eucharist were instituted 
when the Christian churches'were adults, gathered 
from ignorant heathens or from bigoted Jews. It 
was at a time of fierce and cruel persecution, when 
professiTig to be a Christian risked the loss of all 
things valued in this life. 

At the Eucharist the disciples understood the 
command to "show forth the Lord's death till he 
come," and " this do in remembrance of me," to sig- 
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nify that what he their Lord had done to save them 
they were to be ready to do to save others, even to 
suffer to the death. 

The true meaning of these rites can never return 
to the churches of Christ until they have a clearer 
realization of their true mission as suffering soldiers 
of the Cross. When their infents are baptized as 
those to be trained for the service of martyrs^ then 
baptism, confirmation, and the Eucharist will come 
before them with a high and solemn import such 
as now is unknown. 

How children are to be trained at once to receive 
and enjoy all the blessings of this life, as I have 
supposed they are to do in the future, and yet tp 
enter the career of suffering martyrs — ^this is the 
practical question that must meet every minister 
and every educator. 

In this aspect permit a few suggestive questions. 
Do you not suppose it would cost as much self-de- 
nial to some of our clergy to deny certain lusts of 
the flesh^such, for example, as the use of tobacco 
— ^as it often cost the earlier Christians to give up 
their daily comfort and enjoyments? Not the 
same in kind, but one as difficult to meet ? 

Do you not suppose that the use of this poison- 
ous stimulant is leading thousands of our young 
boys and young men to intemperance, to debility, 
to shattered nerves, to irritable tempers, and to an 
early grave? Do you suppose it possible to stem 
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this dangerous self-indulgence in the young, in cases 
where their spiritual guides can not bring them- 
selves to deny this lust of the flesh, and so can not 
preach this self-denial to others ? 

If all children were trained to indulge their 
wishes and desires only when their own best good 
and the best good of society were secured, would 
there not be constant and stringent rules of self- 
sacrifice and self-denial now unknown or unrecog- 
nized? 

If children were trained to use all property and 
all talents for the best good of the world around 
them, instead of for the gratification of self and 
friends, would there not be a system of constant 
self-denial introduced that would equal any prac- 
ticed in any martyr age? Not in kind, but in the 
difficulties involved? 

Suppose it were proved to the consciences of 
many Christian men of wealth that they could do 
more to promote the best good of the world to unite 
and plant complete Christian communities in Tar- 
tary or the interior of Africa than to live as they 
do now, would not these Christians soon be "scat- 
tered abroad preaching the Word," with a measure 
of self-denial equal to or exceeding that of the first 
Christians? 
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Fr(ym a Roman Catholic Priest to the Avthor. 

"Dear Mad AM, — Yours of the 1st instant, with the 
proofs, were duly received. 

"With this 1 send ^Aspirations of Nature^ by 
J. T. Hecker ; also an Italian pamphlet published in 
Rome, first in the ' Civita Catholica,' by the advice of 
Cardinal Barnabo, with the approbation of the censor 
of the press ; and it has been read by the Pope him- 
self. [In this work was a notice of the authors work 
Common Sense Applied to Religion^ and also of her 
brother's work The Conflict of Ages,'] 

" The chapter on ' Original Sin,' in the Aspirations 
of Nature^ was read in proof to Archbishop Kendrick, 
of Baltimore, the most learned theologian in this coun- 
try, and pronounced by him to be perfectly orthodox. 

" I am not going to deny that there are different 
schools of theology in the Catholic Church. Still, to 
your question, * Do you not suppose that I can find 
quires of quotations from the decrees of popes and 
councils that will contradict the statement that the 
Catholic Church does not teach the depravity of man's 
nature ?' 

" I answer, emphatically, no ! You can not bring 
one such quotation. I dare say most candid men, i. e., 
those not conversant with Catholic theology, and con- 
versant with the theological language of Protestants, 
would misapprehend some phraseology employed in 
some Catholic documents. 

" But the words have a fixed meaning in Catholic 
theology, which is a science. The boundaries of faith 
are clearly laid down. All that the Church has de- 
cided can be clearly ascertained ; and outside of that 
we are at perfect liberty to reason as much as we like. 

" I assure you there can be no question that all the 
explanations I give you are derived from the most ap- 
proved Catholic theologians, and have passed the cen- 
sorship of Rome. 
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" You ask, If there are not several views of orig- 
inal sin and baptism in the Catholic Church, as in the 
Episcopal ? 

" To this I answer, as to the substance of the doc- 
trine, no. The views of different schools of Episco- 
palians are usuallv contradictory. In the Catholic 
Church it is of faith that by Adam's sin the whole hu- 
man race lost grace and the right to heaven, and that 
we are naturally incapable of any act in order to our 
restoration. It is of faith that baptism ef&ces orig- 
inal sin, regenerates, sanctifies, makes one the child of 
God and an heir of heaven. In a word, baptism is a 
complete remedy for original sin and for actual sin in 
adults. 

" But the idea of an essential corruption or change 
of nature is perfectly foreign to St. Augustine and to 
every other Catholic theologian. 

" The Calvinistic doctrine of total depravity is con- 
demned by the Council of Trent. 

" The best Catholic theologians state the matter in 
this way. God destined man for super-natural grace 
and beatitude, which are far above his natural condi- 
tion and capacity. He made Adam the representative 
and' federal head of his race, and made the continu- 
ance of these gifts (super-natural) to the race contin- 
gent on his obedience. He lost them ; and hence it 
is said that the human race sinned and fell with him. 
Although an infant is personally innocent, he is bom 
in sin in this sense that he is bom out of the order, 
lacking in perfection, and unable to attain the end for 
which God originally designed him. 

" But because God has only deprived him of special 
favors above his natural condition, and to which he 
had no right, and has left him all his natural rights, he 
has done him no injustice. If he die in original sin, 
Catholic theologians teach that he will never attain 
the beatific vision, but will nevertheless be happy by 
a natural union with God ; some say by enjoymg the 
creatures of God. 
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"This is what I mean by the ' stiain' of Adaim's sin, 
in Latin ^ culpa,' which, like the stain of illegitimacy 
or attainder, involve no actual sin. 

" Your whole difficulty lies in your not understand- 
ing the Catholic idea of the two orders, natural and 
super-natural. If you can grasp that, you can see into 
the whole matter. You have not had the slightest 
idea of what Catholic doctrine really is. The decrees 
of the Council of Trent and Moehler's Symbolism will 
be a good beginning. 

" Meanwhile, with my best wishes and kindest re- 
gards, I am truly your obedient servant, 

(( '> 

Beply of the Author to the foregoing, r 
Eev. and dear Sib, — I feel very grateful for the 
aid you have afforded me in regard to the views of 
Catholic theologians, especially for the work pro- 
nounced " orthodox" by such competent authority. 
I have examined the chapter on " Original Sin," 
and find that, in the first place, it agrees with Prot- 
estant theology in teaching the perfect constitution 
of Adam's mind. Thus : 

" His soul was endowed with reason and free will. 
At the same time was added the gift of integrity. 
This adorned the soul with all the ncUurcU knowledge 
of which man was capable ; no dangerous ignorance 
or defect of judgment; the will, in possession of per- 
fect liberty, was upright and tended to good, without 
any inclination to evil. Adam was master of the sens- 
itive appetites ; with an equable temperament, always 
tranquil, with no tendency to excess. ^^ 

" AH these rich gifts were held by Adam on condi- 
tion of not losing sanctifying grace. Sanctifying 
grace elevated man's nature to a new principle of life 
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and action. It infused into his mind and hean a sci- 
ence and virtue which transcended the order of nature. 
Man became a participator of the divine nature, and 
fitted one day to enjoy the beatific vision, which con- 
sists in gazing upon God's own essence." 

"The effect of Adam's transgression was the imme- 
diate loss of the holiness and righteousness wherein 
he was constituted, which consisted in the gifts of in- 
tegrity and sanctifying grace." — ^See pages 195, 196, 
Asp. of Nature, 

The Council of Trent declares thus : " If any one 
asserts that Adam's sin injured himself alone, and 
not his posterity, and that the holiness and right- 
eousness acceptable to God which he lost, he lost 
for himself alone, and not also for us ; or that he, 
being stained by the sin of disobedience, transmit- 
ted death and corporal penalties only upon all the 
human race, and not sin which is the death of the soul, 
let him be accursed." — Council of Trent, Sess. v. 

How is it, then, that, with these passages before 
you from your own infallible Church authorities, 
so honest a man as you are, can affirm that Catho- 
lic theologians do not teach the depravity of infant 
minds? 

You say the infant " is born out of the order, lack- 
ing in perfection, and unable to attain the end for 
which God originally designed him." What is this 
but saying that God, who gave to Adam the gifts 
of integrity and sanctifying grace, making Adam's 
mind perfect in constitution, withheld these rich 
gifts from all infants, thus insuring their future sin 
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and misery in this and a future life, and all because 
Adam disobeyed. 

The author of the Aspirations of Nature thus com- 
ments, and his comments are approved by your 
highest theologian : 

^* What the fall did was to despoil man {L 6., infants) 
of the gifts and graces which were not necessary to his 
noMre^ which he had no righJt to daim?^ 

You say also: 

" Because God has only deprived him (each infant) 
of special favors above his natural condition, and to 
which he had no rights he has done him no injustice." 

Here is the place where Catholic theology is at 
war with the common sense and moral sense of 
humanity. If there is any thing which a new-cre- 
ated being, brought into such terrific dangers as 
'meet every new-born child, has a right to, it is all 
the helps and chances which a perfect constitution 
of mind would give, and which the Creator has, by 
your own concession, power to bestow. 

What human parent could have the heart to de- 
prive each of his new-born infants of " the gifts of 
integrity and sanctifying grace," and for no better 
reason than because Adam disobeyed a command 
thousands of years ago ? And is the all-bounteous 
Father less tender of little children than we? 

I am not helped at all by your mere verbal dis- 
guise of the natural and the super-natural. The 
common-sense difficulty still remains unrelieved. 
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None but a malignant being could inflict a nature 
on infants, no matter by what name, insuring sin 
and misery in this life and through eternity to most 
of our race, when he has power to give a " super- 
natural" nature that would increase their chances 
of escape from sin and its everlasting consequences. 
The chief difficulty is not in regard to infimts 
that die unbaptized, and thus lose heaven and "the 
beatific vision." It is for infants that live with a 
despoiled and ruined nature, as they do by millions, 
without even the poor supposed help of baptism to 
aid in keeping them from a life of sinning and con- 
sequent eternal ruin. 
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From a Roman Catholic Priest to the Author. 

"Dear Madam, — I have read your proofs with a 
view of complying with your request, if possible ; and 
the result is, I do not see any way of doing it. 

" Your real object seems to be to write against the 
Calvinistic doctrine of native and total depravity, and 
in doing this you have constructed a theory of the or- 
igin of this doctrine which lays it at the door of St. 
Augustine and the Catholic Church. A correct state- 
ment of Catholic doctrine would be incompatible with 
this theory, and require the reconstruction of the whole 
book. 

" I do not see any other way except for you to fol- 
low your own judgment, and let your theory stand or 
fall by its own merits. 

" I think your doctrine is Pelagian, so far as I un- 
derstand Pelagius's system, and the same with that of 
Dr. Taylor and Dr. Fitch. You are, however, far more 
candid than they are in coming out openly against Cal- 
vinism. 

" In spite of ray criticism of your theories, I have a 
great respect and sympathy for your honest and inde- 
pendent spirit, and for your desire to represent Chris- 
tianity iu such a light that the goodness and love of 
God toward all men, and especiSly toward little chil- 
dren, may be made evident. 

" The history of Miss Payson is very touching and 
very true. I have no doubt that child loved God with 
all her heart at the very time her amiable but mistak- 
en father was tormenting her so cruelly. 

" I can not wonder that you are attracted by the 
doctrine of the Episcopal Church in regard to the 
lambs of the flock, and that you have wiought you 
could work more happily in your sphere as a teacher 
of youth under that system. I think you will find, 
however, a great deal of mere theory never carried 
out. 
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" I wish you could see how admirable is the system 
of the Catholic Church in this respect. All the chil- 
dren, rich and poor, are taught to consider themselves 
Christians from the cradle. Every child is confirmed, 
and goes to confession and communion. 

"Last Sunday, in our church, sixty children, between 
eight and fourteen, made their first communion ; and 
more than sixty others received the communion with 
them. 

" Besides these things required by the Church, there 
are many religious exercises and ceremonies adapted 
to their taste which a pastor can make use of. These 
children will cry bitterly if they are put away from 
communion, and they love their religion, their church, 
and their pastors above every thing else. 

" I wish you could know as well as I do the inno- 
cence, piety, and grace with which some of these little 
souls are adorned. My paper is out and I must close. 

"With great esteem and regard, I am yours very 
truly, ." 

Reply of the Author to the foregoing. 

Eev. and dear Sir, — ^I can scarcely express the 
wonder and perplexity that followed the reading of 
your letter, and the articles you sent soon after. 

And so you maintain that Augustine, claimed by 
all Calvinists and the Jansenists as the father of 
their systems, does not teach the doctrine of the de- 
pravity of man's nature? 

I went to the Encyclopedias, to the Church his- 
tories, to my brother's book, and found all against 
you. My brother says Augustine teaches that 
" men enter this world with deranged constitutions 
and disorganized powers of soul and body, their in- 
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teUect darkened by sin, and blind to the true beau- 
ty of God and spiritual things ; their wills in a state 
of moral impotence as to that which is holy and 
good, their propensities and passions deeply cor- 
rupt" — Conflict of Ages^p. 297. 

I deny that this is the condition of infant minds, 
and then learn from an article written at Eome, 
read by the Pope, and approved by the censor of 
the press, that my position on this subject is ap- 
proved. And now I learn from you that Augus- 
tine also agrees with me that the minds of infants 
are not depraved in nature. 

But I think I have found the key which unlocks 
the apparent difficulty without injury to the hon- 
esty of the parties concerned. 

If you will read Neander's history of Augustine, 
you will find quotations in the original from his 
voluminous works, showing that at the first period 
of his theological career he held opinions which he 
disowned and retracted at the last period. For 
once you will find a distinguished theologian own- 
ing his mistakes, and writing " Eetractions" of his 
opinions. Thus it is that Augustine is and is not 
a Calvinist — does and does not teach the depravity 
of man's nature. 

In thus contradicting himself, he does what all 
theologians have done, from Augustine to Dr. Tay- 
lor, in attempting to make transmitted infant de- 
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pravity consistent with common-sense views of 
God's justice and benevolence. 

Augustine's method of reconciling God's dealings 
with depraved infants oajust is, that all the race ex- 
isted in Adam, and sinned in him. This imaginary 
pre-existence and action of millions of infants, thou- 
sands of years before they were born, is a theory 
originated by Augustine, and transmitted to the 
present age. • 

According to this theory, God's Spirit, and thus 
his sanctifying grace, departs from every infant soul 
because of this sinning in Adam. Christ died to 
purchase the return of sanctifying grace, which, in 
the Catholic theory, is gained at or by baptism, also 
by penance and the Eucharist. 

In Protestant sects we still hear imploring pray- 
ers for this lost "grace," without which the soul is 
dead to all spiritual life. The Episcopalian prays 
in one form and theory for this gift, the Methodist 
in another form and theory. The Calvinist Pres- 
byterian hopes for it as an act of sovereign electing 
grace. 

Common sense, rejecting all the theories, takes 
the little ones to Christ as a loving parent^ who has 
given, in creation, all needed powers, and will give 
all needed aid in every eflfort to use these powers 
aright. In training the infant child to learn the 
laws of God and to obey them, the parent is as sure 
of the " sanctifying grace" needed, as the gardener 
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is of the natural sun, given for all, and not alone 
for a few that are baptized. " In every nation, he 
that feareth God and worketh righteousness is ac- 
cepted of Him." 

What you have written of the little children un- 
der your care and the little Catechism which came 
with your letter, I have read with the deepest in- 
terest. I am truly thankful that there is so much 
that is good in both ; and when I see in them what 
seem mistakes and evil tendencies, I remember how 
much of the same is to be found in the common 
Protestant methods with young children. Both 
sides have something to learn. 

Christ's " little ones" are not alone the little chil- 
dren in stature, but all that great class of ignorant, 
undeveloped mind, which in this nation comes so 
extensively to the care of the Catholic priesthood. 
In the kitchens of my numerous friends in different 
parts of the land, and often in my chamber, I meet 
these wanderers from country and home ; and as I 
seek their confidence and try to aid them in spirit- 
ual life, I find, with real thankfulness, that often 
they have faithful priests to care for them. Their 
books of devotion, their catechisms, and their in- 
structions at confessional as to daily practical du- 
ties, I wish could be as faithfully urged on the same 
class by the Protestant clergy.* 

♦ The author asks the attention of all who have Catholic serv- 
ants to a little volume entitled GtUde to CathoUc Young Women, 

o 
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In my sojourns with the just and the good of all 
sects in this nation, I feel more and more the sad 
eflfects of these fences in the garden of our common 
Lord, where each stands to point out the weeds in 
his neighbor's inclosure, instead of searching to re- 
move them from his own. If these barriers could 
be so lessened that each could enter the other's field 
to search for the good instead of the evil, how much 
might be found to reward the search, and improve 
the humble seekers ! 

All such would probably find that they had more 
weeds in their own premises than they well knew 
how to dispose of. 

It seems to me this conviction is more and more 
gaining ground among the most intelligent Catho- 
lic clergy, especially those of them who, like the 
author of Aspirations of Nature^ have passed from 
cultivated Protestantism to your Church. The ef- 
fort of this author to hide or remove all that is con- 
trary to reason and common sense in his own com- 
munion, even though attended with some injustice 
toward others and some blindness to his own diffi- 
culties, must in the end lead to improvement. I re- 

espedallyfor those who Earn their own Living. A Protestant might 
think it wise to cut out two or three pages, in reference to employ- 
ers, that could not be conscientiously offered to servants ; but, with 
this exception, the work might prove a blessing to all of every sect 
in this condition of life. Any bookseller can procure it for any 
one by sending to D. & J. Sadlier, 31 Barclay Street, New York, 
through the Post-offlcc. 
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gard such men as are writing for Bronson's Eeview 
and laboring in the Pauline missionary establish- 
ment in New York, as fellow-laborers in efforts to 
bring the Christianity of all sects to a more rational 
and common-sense standard. 
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Letter from a Boman Catholic Priest to the Author. 

"My dear Madam, — Yours of the 16th, with the 
inclosure, I received only yesterday. I am glad to 
learn that the work I sent has reached you, for you 
must know that two years ago I made efforts to ob- 
tain your address and send a copy, but was unsuc- 
cessful. 

" I send by this mail the translation you request of 
the article published in Rome noticing your work and 
your brother's. 

"Your Common Sense applied to Religion and your 
Appeal to the People^ as well as your brother's Conr 
flict of Ages^l have read with singular interest, be- 
cause the solution of the problems before your minds 
was one of the principal causes which led me into the 
Catholic Church. 

" What surprised me in reading your brother's Con- 
flict of Ages was the misstatement of the Catholic 
doctrine on the point in question. It was with great 
regret I found also that m your two volumes you as- - 
sumed the correctness of your brother's statements. 
Had he known the Catholic doctrine concerning the 
fall, there would have been no necessity to have had 
recourse to the old condemned hypothesis of pre-exist- 
ence in order to reconcile Christianity with the im- 
planted principles of common sense. Had you known 
them, you would not have made the Catholic Church 
responsible for an error which she repudiated as 
strongly as you yourself have done. 

"Your views concerning reason and the constitu- 
tion of man will be found in every current Catholic 
treatise on philosophy. They are in accordance with 
the common opinion of Catholic theologians, and agree 
with the doctrines which the Church has taught, not 
only in the first three centuries, but in every subse- 
quent century to the present time. 

"The contest of the Church with the errors of 
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Protestantism and Jansenism was based upon these 
principles, which you regard as entirely original with 
yourself, and as having never before been enunciated 
in any age or language. 

"That your own reflections should have led you so 
near to the Catholic doctrines, is only another proof 
of the harmony of those doctrines with the human 
mind. 

" You will find it a difficult task, if not an impossi- 
ble one, to show, as you speak of aiming to do, the 
identity of natural religion with revealed religion. It 
will be hard to prove that such a thing as a purely 
natural religion ever existed. Revealed religion not 
only reasserts those truths which are commonly class- 
ed as the doctrines of natural religion, but also makes 
known others which are entirely beyond the discov- 
ery of human reason. 

" Be assured, dear madam, that I have a warm sym- 
pathy with your aims, and take a lively interest in 
your endeavors to reconcile the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity with the dictates of common sense. 

"Yours faithfully in Christ, ." 

Beply of the Author to Hie foregoing. 
Eev. and dear Sir, — ^Your letter and the ac- 
companying document reached me safely. In re- 
ply, I would waive the question as to how far my 
brother and myself have been mistaken in stating 
the Catholic doctrine concerning the fall. That 
the Catholic Church has repudiated this doctrine, 
in the sense usually conveyed by Protestant form- 
ularies, I do not deny. That the decrees of the 
Council of Trent, deemed infallible by you, give us 
any better theory, can be decided by those who may 
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take the pains to read the extracts I have made 
from them at the close of this volume. 

I am more interested in the remarks you make 
on the subject of "reason," and the supposed ac- 
cordance of my views, in my published volumes, 
with "every current Catholic, treatise," and with 
" the common opinion of Catholic theologians." 

I wish, in the first place, to rectify the impres- 
sion that I suppose that I have made a new discov- 
ery in enunciating the principles of common sense, 
and the test by which they are to be identified. 
This is not what I claim. I only say that a belief 
in certain truths exists in all sane minds, and that 
these truths are to be identified by observing the 
words and actions of all sane men in the practical 
afiairs of life. 

Taking this test, I have drawn up, in short and 
popular language, certain of these truths as thus 
identified, and by their aid in the two volumes, Com- 
mon Sense applied to Beligion and An Appeal to the 
People^ I have proved, as it appears to me, that all 
infants come into life with perfect constitutional 
powers of mind, as God made them, and not de- 
praved. I can not learn that such an argument ex- 
ists any where else. 

Again : in the second volume, a system of natural 
religion is drawn out by aid of the principles of 
common sense, which is based entirely on the per- 
fect constitution of the infant mind. I can not dis- 
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cover that such a course of argument has ever be- 
fore been attempted, though I have sought for it 
of those who have access to the wisdom of Rome, 
as well as of Germany and Britain. 

I did not aim to attempt, as you seem to sup- 
pose, to show that " such a purely natural religion 
ever existed," or ever would have been thus rea- 
soned .out without a revelation. I only attempt to 
show that, now that revelation has helped us, we 
can reason out such a system, and that it is coinci- 
dent with that of th6 Bible, just as by the system 
of Newton, now that he has set forth the principles 
of gravitation, and shown us how to employ them, 
any bright young boy can demonstrate problems 
that he never could have proved without such aid. 

In claiming to have done, in metaphysics and 
theology, something similar to this work of Newton 
in physics, I only am meeting the supercilious crit- 
icisms of certain editors, who have asserted that 
these arguments of mine are left unanswered only 
because they have long ago been demolished. No 
person, as yet, has ever pointed out any work in 
any language in which this course of argument has 
been either attempted or controverted. PaJey's 
Natural Theology and Butler's Analogy are speci- 
mens of the same kind of argument; but neither of 
these writers have attempted to prove the perfect 
constitution of the infant mind, or based a system of 
natural religion on that as a fundamental position. 
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In saying this, I do not ignore the fact that al- 
most all standard works on mental science recog- 
nize the fact of the existence of these principles of 
reason and common sense as a part of the constitu- 
tion of the human mind. Nor do I forget that va- 
rious writers have given various tests for identify- 
ing these principles, many of them very abstruse 
and impracticable, as you will see in the work of 
Sir William Hamilton on this subject. 

I was led to this attempt thus : In all theological 
discussions there is a constant appeal to reason as 
the umpire. The Unitarian denies the Trinity, be- 
cause he says it is contrary to reason.* The Prot- 
estant denies transubstantiation because contrary to 
reason. Miracles and angelic agencies are denied 
as contrary to reason, and so of many other dogmas 
of contending sects. This led me to inquire what 
is this ^Weason" to which all are appealing. Eeid 
and Stewart shed the first clear light on the ques- 
tion, and proceeding forward thus guided, I have 
come out where I am. 

And now will you allow me to tell you, without 
danger of your displeasure, that I can not find, in 
any of the volumes you have sent me, any thing 
that verifies your assumption in your letters to me 
that Protestantism denies the authority of reason 

* On p. 100 of the Appeal to the People, it is shown that this 
doctrine, instead of being contrary to reason, is a fair deduction 
from one of its first jjrinciples. 
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any more than the Catholic Church ? I concede 
that in the quotations in the Aspirations of Na- 
ture from Luther, Wesley, and Calvin, are stout de- 
nials of the authority of reason, and much that 
is a real denial of free-will. But, on the other 
hand, in all these same writers you will find con- 
tradictory statements affirming the supreme author- 
ity of reason and maintaining the doctrine of free- 
will. In the Old School Confession of Faith, which 
is the strongest of all Calvinism, in maintaining 
man's inability to do works of righteousness before 
regeneration, you find this : 

'^ God hath endued the will of man with that natu- 
ral liberty that it js not forced, nor by any necessity 
of nature determined to good or evil." 

Also this, which seems contradictory : 

'^ Man, by his fall into a state of sin, has lost aU abil- 
ity of will to any spiritual good accompanying salva- 
tion ; so, as a natural maa, being altogether averse 
fi-om good and dead in sin, he is not able, by his own 
strength, to convert himself, or to prepare himself 
thereunto." 

The Council of Trent says : 

*' Man, by the sin of Adam, though he has power 
'to r^ct the illumination of the Holy Spirit,' yet he 
18 unable^ by his own free will, to move himself unto 
righteousness." 

Now wherein is the Koman Catholic decree on 
free-will very diverse from the Protestant forms? 
It seems to me both Protestant and Catholic the- 
02 
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ologians are alike in contradicting themselves in 

their standard formularies, affirming free-will and 

the authority of reason in one place, and denying it 

in another. 

In the extract you send me from Balmes's Fun- 

damental Philosophy I find this recognition of one 

of the principles of common sense : • 

" Suppose some one to say that all we see is noth- 
ing — that there is no natural world* Whoever hears 
such madness knows not what to answer, but he re- 
pels it by a natural impulse ; the mind feels that it is 
nonsense, without stopping to examine." 

This is a recognition of a principle of reason and 
common sense similar to that which in my first 
volume, Common Sense applied to Religion^ is ex- 
pressed thus, page 23 : " The evidence of our senses 
is reliable ;^^ that is, we and all sane persons must 
act on the assumption that what loe see and feel is 
what it appears to be. The moment a man loses 
reliance on his senses he is insane, and is so es- 
teemed. 

Now the Council of Trent, that you claim is in- 
fallible, has decreed thus : 

"Canon l,Sess. 13. — If any shall deny that in the 
sacrament of the most holy Eucharist there is con- 
tained truly, really, and substantially the body and 
blood, together with the soul and divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and so whole Christ, let him be accursed. 
If any shall deny that the whole Christ is contained in 
the venerable sacrament of the Eucharist, under each 
appearance and when they are divided, under every 
particle of each appearance, let him be accursed." 
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Now, as a true Catholic, how do you meet this? 
How can you hold that bread and wine are flesh 
and blood, without denying the principle of reason 
and common sense that our senses are to be trust- 
ed ? Do you say that Christ commands us to be- 
lieve thus? And is not this saying that Christ 
commands us to violate those principles of reason he 
implanted to guide us to truth and duty ? And if 
we violate and deny them in this case, how are we 
to prove the authority of revelation, or that Christ 
has taught thus? Do not all miraculous revela- 
tions rest on the evidence of the senses, and how 
are you to prove Christ's authority by his miracles 
without this faith in our senses? 

I have stated this argument, not with any ex- 
pectation that it will cause any change of opinion 
in you or any other Catholic. There is a most sin- 
gular hallucination as to the doctrine oi self -inf alii- 
bilUy that obscures the vision of most intellectual 
combatants on the field of theology. 

I give your case as the illustration. You, at one 
time, constituted yourself a judge of the doctrines < 
of the sect in which you were educated. You de- 
cide against it, as not in agreement with reason and 
revelation, as you interpret their teachings. You 
examine the claims of other churches, and finally 
select the Church of Rome as the only true Church. 
In this process you make yourself the judge of 
fisiith and practice, and the interpreter of the Bible 
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and creeds, and you finally come to this decision — 
the tnie Church is the one that agrees with you. Then, 
by a singular self-deception, you imagine that you 
submit your judgment in faith and practice to the 
decisions of the Church that you have yourself se- 
lected because it agrees with you. 

And Protestant theologians sometimes do the 
same thing. I once inquired the reasons of a cer- 
tain opinion held by a learned theologian in a lead- 
ing Presbyterian theological school, and in the re- 
ply I received, this friend remarked that "he was 
a man under authority^ and that he should not dare 
to set up his individual opinion against the judg- 
ment of the Church of Ood in all ages." I showai 
this to a shrewd lawyer, and he quietly remarked 
that " the Church of God in all ages" to which he 
submitted was doubtless the Church that agreed with 
him. 

Thus it is that, in spite of all their creeds and 
theories, even theologians of all sects, are obliged to 
resort to the great principles of reason and com- 
mon sense in their own minds, and thus to carry 
out in practice the great Protestant principle that 
every man is to be his own interpreter of the Bible. 

We are placed as free agents in a vast system 

where truth and- duty are to be discovered by our 

own diligence, faithfulness, and honesty. All are 

• liable to great mistakes ; but he has the best chance 

who is the most humble and most honest seeker. 
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True humility does not imply a distrust of our nat- 
ural capacity of judging, but rather a distrust of the 
biases of education, and self-interest, and intellectual 
pride. 

K a man is more afraid of being convinced he 
is wrong than of being wrong, or is ashamed to 
own his mistakes when he finds them, he is under 
a bias that is fatal to the discovery of truth. K to 
this is added strong personal interests and prej- 
udices entwined with long -established habits of 
thought and feeling, we can see how it is that the- 
ologians are rarely found to own themselves in the 
wrong, or to make any great or sudden changes in 
their systems ; not that they are less honest than 
other men, but on that principle of civil law which 
forbids the most honest of men to testify, even un- 
der oath, where their own personal character and 
interests are involved. 

It is on this ground that I have made an Appeal 
to the People; not as wiser or better than theologi- 
ans, but as freer from embarrassing biases. 
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To the Author of the Conflict of Ages, 

My dear Brother, — On the subject of infknt 
character there are but two positions possible ; i c, 
the infant mind is perfect in constitutional faculties, 
or it is not^ but is depraved in constitution. There 
is no third supposition possible. I regard you as 
the most able defender of the latter position, and as 
honest and fair as you are able. I therefore sub- 
mit the following to you, and to all who hold the 
same view : 

The doctrine of infant depravity necessarily in- 
volves a system of mental philosophy. Augustine, 
its church father, teaches that the fiaculties of all ra- 
tional minds are organs to receive and appropriate 
what is gained by a mystical union and communion 
with God. What is thus received is called " grace," 
and without it the mind, even in its normal state, 
is incomplete and dead. Without this '* grace" no 
holy desires and emotions will arise, and the "free 
will" is active only to sin. 

Adam's mind was created perfect, and was filled 
with this " grace." He, by his " free will," sinned, 
and lost it. All infants were in him and sinned in 
him, and lost grace. Thus it is that all infants are 
born with minds dead as it respects all holy emo- 
tions, while their " free will" is alive only to sin. 
On this theory, regeneration is the return of that 
"grace" into the souls of infants which they lost in 
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Adam. The whole Catholic system rests on this 

theory, which has also been transmitted to most of 

the large Protestant sects. 

For example, we find Dr. Hodge, the leading 

theologian of the O. S. Presbyterian denomination, 

states it thus : 

"God regards and treats all men^/rom the first mo- 
me7it of existence^ as out of fellowship with himself; 
as having forfeited his favor. Instead of entering into 
communion with them the moment they begin to ex- 
ist (as he did with Adam), and forming them by his 
Spirit in his own moral image, he regards them as out 
of his favor, and withholds the influences of his Spirit. 
Why is this ? Paul tells us why it is. It is because 
we fell in Adam. In other words, Adam having been 
placed on trial, not for himself alone, but also for his 
race, his act was, in virtue of this relation, regarded 
AS OUR ACT. God withdrew from us as he did from 
him ; in consequence of this withdrawal, we begin to 
exist in moral darkness, destitute of a disposition to 
delight in God." 

In the Conflict of Agesy page 90 and onward, it 
seems to me you have exhibited the same view. 
You say, 

" There is a life of the mind. It involves an orig- 
inal and designed correlation to God, and such a state 
of the affections, passions, emotions, intellect, and will, 
that communion with God shall be natural, habitual, 
Bwdi^the life of the soul. He who has been so far 
healed by divine grace as to reach this state, has a 
true ideal of the norma/ and healthy state of the soul." 

Then, of the state of the mind of the whole hu- 
man race, you say, 

" The whole mind appears to be a wonderful sys- 
tem in ruinsJ*^ 
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The main difference between you and other the- 
ologians is not as to the fact of the depraved condi- 
tion of the infant mind as diverse from what God 
first made it, but as to the when and the how, Au- 
gustine says in Adam, Dr. Hodge says by Adam, 
and you say before Adam. All seem to agree in the 
pre-existence and sinful action of infants before birth, 
resulting in the loss of a union or communion with 
Qod, and thus in the ruin of each infant soul.* 

Begeneration, on this view, is the partial reunion 
of the soul with God, which, as you express it, is 
thus "healed by divine grace;" and after this heal- 
ing you say a man can have "a true ideal of the 
normal and healthy state of the soul." 

That God has not power thus to " heal" all infant 
souls none can suppose, for he who can create a 
perfect mind can recreate it. And yet you teach 
that all infants come into this life unhealed^ while 
sin and suffering here, arid eternal misery in the fu- 
ture life, are the inevitable result to millions of in- 
fants, consequent on this neglect to heal. 

In regard to this system of mental philosophy 
and theology, the whole, as it seems to me, rests on 
assumptions without proof 

* Dr. Park and others teach that God established a system of 
constitutional transmission, so that parents transmit the depraved 
mental constitution which Adam caased in himself by sinning, 
instead of transmitting the perfect one God created. On this the- 
017, infants never sinned before birth, and yet are punished with 
depraved minds, when God has power to create them perfect. 
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In the first place, it is asserted that the minds of 
all rational free agents are made on such a pattern 
that a mystical union with God is indispensable to 
their normal state and perfect action-7-an assertion 
without any proof, so that it would contradict com- 
mon sense to adopt it. 

All revelations from God are necessarily in the 
words of men, in the sense men use them. We 
have no other idea of a union of one mind with 
another except a unity of desire^ emotions^ vdllj and 
action. Of course, we can have no words to ex- 
press any other kind of unity, and no revelation 
of any other kind. 

0:i page 82 of the Appeal to the People, it is shown 
how the thoughts, desires, and emotions are con- 
trolled by the will ; so that the only way to bring 
all the desires, emotions, and actions of minds into 
harmony or unity with God is, that each shall choose 
to be perfectly subject to his will and laws. Now 
God creates our faculties of mind by his omnipo- 
tent natural power, but he can create choices only 
by motives presented to the understanding and sus- 
ceptibilities — that is, by his moral power. 

But this theological system teaches such a unity 
with God at the beginning of existence, that holy 
emotions, desires, and affections flow out as the re- 
sult of the created constitution, not as the result of 
a voluntary self-control in conforming to God's will 
and laws. It seems to me there is no evidence to 
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sustain this theory, and no attempt to produce 
any. 

Having assumed, without proof, that God created 
all minds on a pattern diverse from any known to 
us, theologians next assume that the minds of all 
infants have a depraved constitution, from which 
inevitably results sinful desires, emotions, and af- 
fections ; and that no holy acts will occur till this 
depravity is remedied. 

There is no evidence of this assertion ; for, in or- 
der to decide whether a mind is perfect or depraved, 
it must first set forth what is a perfect mind as 
to constitutional powers, and then show that the 
mijid of man is lacking in some point of this per- 
fection. This has never been done. 

In my two volumes is an argument, as yet unan- 
swered, proving that the mind of man is perfect in 
constitution ; so that, independent of revelation, we 
have evidence of the perfect constitution of the in- 
fant mind. 

Those who resort to the Bible for proof of infant 
depravity employ the texts that speak of man (not 
infants) as "carnal," "fleshly," the "natural man," 
etc. But they only assume what ought to be proved, 
t. c, that these texts refer to the created suscepti- 
bilities of infants injured in or by Adam, and not, 
as I claim, to the voluntary character formed by 
man in this life. All such texts prove depravity in 
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man, both in character and conduct, and no one ever 
disputed this fact. The question is, not the fact, but 
its philosophy, or the caries of this depravity. 

On the common theory, the cause is the state of 
the constitutional powers injured by sinning in or 
by Adam, or, as you say, before Adam, I claim that, 
so long as I accept the fact of man's sinfulness of 
character and the remedy provided by Jesus Christ, 
I am not bound to assign any cause. But if it is 
insisted that causes for this sinfulness be assigned, 
I think there are far more rational ones than this 
to be found in Chapter XXY. in Common Sense 
applied to Religion. 

All the texts ever presented to prove that the 
cause of human sinfulness is a depraved mental con- 
stitution, are fitted to sustain my theory of causes as 
much as the common one, and, as it seems to me, 
far more so. 

On the common theory, God, in regeneration, re- 
creates or renews the constitutional faculties injured 
in or by Adam, and no true and holy love to God 
or man will exist till this is done. In my view, 
God regenerates or "sanctifies by the truth" com- 
municated by parents, educators, and church minis- 
tries, aided by his Holy Spirit, who acts through 
these means. In the case of adults, this new crea- 
tion often seems instantaneous. In the case of in- 
fants, young children, and most ignorant adults, it 
is a slow and gradual process. 
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Now all the texts usually quoted on this point 
are as applicable to my view as to the other. " We 
must be born again — ^bom of the Spirit," expresses 
the regeneration of a human soul in a voluntary 
self'consecratixm to the service of God by obedience 
to his laws, as truly as it does a change of depraved 
constitutional powers. 

An infant is born without any " heart" or " pur- 
pose" to love and obey its parents ; but it has a 
good nature^ which insures a heart of love and obe- 
dience, first to its earthly and then to its heavenly 
Father, as soon as the earthly educator performs his 
part of the new creation, for God is sure to do his 
part. 

If a child is educated wrong, it grows up with a 
" carnal" heart. If it is educated aright, it grows 
up with a spiritual heart. The " natural heart," and 
the " fleshly or carnal heart," in my view, signify 
not depraved constitutional faculties of mind, but 
the state of every intelligent free agent destitute of 
knowledge, and love, and obedience to God, which 
Ood, edticatorsj and sel/mxxst equally unite to secure. 

On the common theory, until a child's mind is 
new created, or " healed," in its constitutional pow- 
ers, no true love and obedience to God will occur. 
But I claim that every thing in the child's mind is 
right, and ready for that training which, by a grad- 
ual process, will secure a knowledge of God and his 
laws, and a loving obedience to them. 
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On one view, every thing a child does till new 
created "is of the nature of sin." On the other, 
every act of intelligent obedience to God's laws is 
right in relation to the rule ; and if the motive or 
intention is to do right, the act is good and virtu- 
ous in every relation. 

On my view, an infant child begins to be a Chris- 
tian as soon as it begins to act intelligently in con- 
forming to the laws of God, with the intention to 
act right ; and it grows in Christian life just as fast 
as its impulses and desires are controlled by a vol- 
untary submission to the laws of true rectitude, 
which are none other than the laws of God. And 
an infant begins its Christian life long before it has 
any knowledge of God, while it is forming habits 
of loving obedience to its earthly parents, who are 
the agents, and should be the representatives, to the 
child, of its heavenly Father. 

The important distinction between the inability 
from a lacking of constitutional powers and the in- 
ability for want of appropriate circumstances, needs 
to be constantly recognized. A child with perfect 
eyes is entirely without power to see so long as 
light is withheld, and yet he is perfectly able to see 
as it respects constitutional powers. So a child, at 
birth, has perfect ability to obey all God's laws in 
reference to its constitutional powers, while, as it 
respects knowledge, motives, and training, it is en- 
tirely without power to do so. 
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On the common view, the child's inability is ow- 
ing, at least in a great degree, to the ruined state 
of its constitutional powers. In my view, it is ow- 
ing to the want of " the light of the knowledge of 
God," of his lovely character and perfect laws, of 
their glorious rewards and fearful penalties, and, 
owing to this want as the chief cause, the child is 
estranged from God, and lives a life ot ruinous self- 
indulgence and selfishness. 

On one view, God creates man anew by an op- 
eration on his mental faculties, thus remedying the 
injury done by previous sinning in or by Adam. 
On the other, God creates man anew by knowledge, 
training, and motives, presented by educators, aided 
by his Holy Spirit ; the grand motive of all being 
the knowledge of his character as a loving and 
long-suffering parent, exhibited by Christ as God 
manifest in the flesh. 

On one view, holy love is an emoUon flowing from 
the normal constitution of mind. On the other, it 
is a voluntary state of the mind, its chief element 
being the purpose U> do right, which is the same 
thing as choosing to please and obey God. 

This purpose may exist in a mind so bewildered 
by false teachings as to God's real character, that 
emotions of complacency and affection toward him 
are impossible. This was my own experience 
through all those sorrowful years when I was 
struggling with the theological system of New En- 
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gland Escape from this system relieved all the 
difficulty, and I found it as easy Uifeel the delight- 
ful emotions that attend perfected love as to per- 
fonn the actions that flow from the purpose to 
obey. Thousands of suffering minds, truly de- 
voted to the will and service of God, have toiled, 
wounded and bruised, to call forth emotions that 
the very nature of the mind renders impossible, so 
long as the intellect is clouded by false views of 
God and his ways. 

My chief difficulty in regard to your system is 
this — your only possible mode of proving that any 
minds were created more perfect than infants, or 
that infants are depraved, or their pre-existence, is 
by the aid of revelations from God ; for by the light 
of nature alone you can prove neither of these points. 

But I claim that, the depravity of all infant minds 
being assumed, and also God's power to make them 
perfect in nature, you are deprived of all evidence 
by which you can prove a benevolent creator, or a 
reliable revelation from him, and so are cut off from 
your only mode of proving infant depravity and 
pre-existence. For we can not prove a reliable rev- 
elation from God till we have first proved a benevo- 
lent Creator, inasmuch as a malevolent being would 
naake revelations only for mischief and deception. 

The works of God are the only proofs we have 
of his existence and character without a revelation. 
If, in attempting to prove his character and designs 
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by his works, we should find all contrivances and 
designs fitted to give pain instead of pleasure; if 
light distressed the eye, and food and perfumes dis- 
gusted the taste and smell ; if all children loved to 
inflict pain, and never enjoyed giving pleasure to 
others ; if every arrangement of both matter and 
mind was calculated to inflict suflfering, we should 
inevitably infer that it was the design of the Creator 
to cause pain to his creatures, and that his charac- 
ter was malevolent. 

Now, on your theory, we come into existence sur- 
rounded by minds that are to. live and act forever, 
and every one of them is so constituted that by a 
depraved nature they do evil rather than good. This 
being so, and these being the chief works of the 
Creator's hands — the only existences that can enjoy 
and suflfer />rever — how is it possible to avoid the 
conviction: that the Creator, having power to make 
all perfect, is malevolent? and how could a reliable 
revelation to teach the way to truth and happiness 
be obtained from such a Creator? 

In your Concord of Ages^ I find a definition of 
logic as " the science of the laws of the faculty of 
systematic comprehension." You mean by this, I 
suppose, that mind has the faculty of so compre- 
hending the various parts that can form a system 
as to arrange them into that system ; that this fac- 
ulty acts by certain laws, and that the knowledge 
to be gained of these laws is the science of logic. 
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I deny that this is the meaning of the word logic, 
as ordinarily used by mankind. All definitions of 
this word, in all dictionaries of all languages, teach 
that logic is the art or science of reasoning. This 
meaning is given in a variety of forms, but they all 
have the same signification. Sometimes the idea is 
expressed in this form : Logic, or reasoning, is the 
process by which one proposition is proved to be 
true by means of another already granted. 

The reasoning in the Conflict and Concord of Ages 
is as truly a process of this kind as any other speci- 
mens. Let this be an illustration : 

Suppose a traveler in a newly-discovered, unin- 
habited island, discovers a well stoned up, a well- 
sweep and pole, and a bucket complete all but the 
bottom. By an act of reasoning, he infers that the 
intention or design of the author of these contriv- 
ances was to draw water. 

But suppose every thing is complete which will 
secure the drawing of water except the bottom of 
the bucket. By still another act of reasoning, it 
would be inferred that the author of the contrivance 
either had put in a bottom or intended to do so. 

This will serve to illustrate your argument in the 
Conflict and Concord of Ages. You have shown that 
all previous systems of theology have failed in com- 
bining the works and word of God into a system^ so 
as to avoid the necessary inference that the Creator 
is unjust and malevolent from the nature of his works. 

P 
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You attempt a new theory of arrangement, com- 
bining the facts in the nature and action of matter 
and mind with the facts of the Bible into a system 
that does relieve God from this awful implication. 
The point, which is as indispensable to your system 
as the bottom of the bucket in the previous illustra- 
tion, is the perfect nature of infant minds in a pre- 
existent state, that they ruined their own nature, 
and that this life is a new and merciful probation. 
You claim that this is the only possible theory em- 
bracing infant depravity which is consistent with a 
God of benevolence and justice. 

But the assumption that Gt)d can create perfect 
minds and that all infants are depraved, renders a 
reliable revelation impossible, and thus breaks up 
your whole system by removing all that the Bible 
furnishes. For all minds known to us as the chief 
works of God, being ruined or depraved, he having 
power to make them perfect, prove him malignant, 
and thus one who will deceive by his revelations. 

If this be so, your system all fails, both for want 
of evidence and as opposed by contradictory evi- 
dence. 

As I regard the matter, all new created beings, 
angels or infants, begin existence ignorant of God 
and his multitudinous laws, all of which are first to 
be learned in order to be obeyed. Meantime, by 
the family, the church, and the Spirit of Truth, God 
is training all, and this world is the infant-school of 
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acje. That the period of training to each hu- 
nind ends at the hour of death, is a doctrine 
up by theologians, and not in the Bible. What 
Jres between death and the day of judgment, 
wliex. the good and the bad are to be finally separa- 
ted, is left in perfect darkness. The horrible doc- 
trine concocted in the darkest ages, that every child 
and adult whose mind (depraved by or in Adam) is 
not new created, goes to eternal misery at death, is 
not in the Bible, and is soon to pass away by the 
use of that common sense in interpreting the Bible 
which God gave us for this very purpose. 

I now come to the great practical difficulty in- 
volved in your system as much as in the common 
one, and which meets me especially as an educator, 
and that is the doctrine of the regenerating power 
of the Holy Spirit. 

To me this doctrine is the most dreadful part of 
the system based on infant depravity, and one that 
brought the most conflict and dismay in my own 
past experience. To think that my Creator had 
brought me into such awful perils, with a mind that 
never would act aright till re-created ; that eternal 
separation from my parents and dearest firiends, and 
eternal sinning and misery in hell, was the alterna- 
tive ; and yet, with all my prayers and tears for a 
"new heart," he, having the power, would no^ bestow 
it — ^this bore upon my soul like a fatal incubus, im- 
peding the outflow of any loving or grateful emo- 
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tions. And when I had some hope that he had 
done the favor to me, the same dreadful imphca- 
tion followed for the suflferings and dangers of my 
friends. How can God be benevolent and refuse 
such a boon, which lie has full power to bestow? It 
was the belief in his power that was the chief cause 
of distrust and dismay. 

If a person should see a strong man watching 
little children who were sick and lame, and when- 
ever one of them fell down from weakness he should 
plunge a pitchfork into it and throw it into a burn- 
ing caldron, no possible representations as to his 
wisdom, power, and goodness could prevent the ob- 
server from regarding such a man with horror and 
disgust And yet this is a trifle in comparison with 
that awful system which represenxs the Father of 
All sending into this world millions of infants who 
he foresees will grow up to suffer " the miseries of 
this life and the pains of hell forever," for want of 
a new-created nature which he can bestow and yet 
withholds. 

My brother, we are before the public under sol- 
emn and painful responsibilities. Our father's bi- 
ography is now before the world, in which he ap- 
pears as a prominent defender of the New England 
system of theology and of the Puritan Church based 
on that system. And he earnestly trained all his 
children in that system. 

And now you, his first educated son, even before 
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his death, have issued two volumes to prove that 
this system is contrary to " the principles of honor 
and right," unless the theory of infant pre-existeiice 
is added to it — a theory which he and all other 
theologians, after reading your arguments, have re- 
jected. 

Next, his oldest child has published two volumes 
to prove that all systems of theology based on the 
theory of infant depravity are contrary both to com- 
mon sense and to the Bible. 

Then our younger brother, both as minister and 
editor, has rejected the theory of infant depravity, 
and the whole system based on it. 

Still another brother has issued a volume repu- 
diating the New England theory of the atonement 
held by our father, and also maintaining infant pre- 
existence as indispensable to sustain the theology 
of most of the Protestant world. 

And now, in the biography of our father, is ex- 
hibited not only his arguments in defense of the 
New England system, but its results in his own 
personal history and in his family religious train- 
ing. In it we find that he was not baptized in 
childhood because his excellent and conscientious 
foster-parents did not secure that experience re- 
quired to join the church, while through childhood 
he lived a prayerless life, without God and without 
hope. In manhood came agonizing religious strug- 
gles that destroyed health, and nearly exiled him 
from the ministry he sought. 
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Then we read the distress of our gentle mother, 
not trained in that hard system, when it was press- 
ed on her conscience so as nearly to unsettle her 
reason. 

Finally, we have the record of our father's expe- 
rience in training a family. And was there ever a 
parent who, in the first period of family training, 
more perfectly exhibited the happy combination of 
strong and steady government with the tenderest 
love and sympathy, or whose children were better 
prepared to transfer the love and obedience of an 
earthly father to a Heavenly One? 

And yet what a record of vain attempts for tiven- 
ty yearsj not in a single case rewarded with success! 
What anxiety, perplexity, disappointment, and ago- 
nizing fear are there recorded on the part of the fa- 
ther, and what sufferings and vain efforts on the 
part of the children ! And has not this experience 
been thus preserved to aid in the rescue of other 
such sufferers? 

I can now show why I thus publicly address you. 
It is not to secure a public theological debate, for 
which I have neither taste nor ambition. It is in 
behalf of suffering parents and suffering little chil- 
dren that I make this plea. Thousands and thou- 
sands of Christian mothers, year after year, wake 
from the first happiness of maternal love to the aw- 
ful fear that they are bringing into existence those 
dearer than life, who are " under the wrath and 
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curse of God, and so made liable to the miseries of 
this life and the pains of hell forever." And this 
short, uncertain life given as their only chance I a 
.fall, a mistake in food, a thousand daily accidents 
may end this precious life at any moment, and then 
all ts^overf The child, no one knows at what age, 
if not new-created in nature, goes to hell to spend 
eternity in hopeless misery I 

No wonder that mothers often have declared to 
me that they would have gladly rescued every child 
they bore from such perils in the promised safety 
of an infant grave. Most dreadful of all is the com- 
mon doctrine that there is no sure and certain mode 
of securing safety for a child. Even ceaseless pray- 
ers and faithful labors avail not, as is seen in many 
who, trained by most conscientious and prayerful 
parents, end life in infidelity or vice. 

This it is that shakes the soul and drains the life- 
blood of mother hearts all over the land ; this it is 
that terrifies and tortures young children in the 
family, in the church, in the Sunday-school, and in 
the reading of children's books. The mournful ex- 
ample introduced into these pages, except the early 
age, is but one of a thousand such. 

This it is that is leading not only the young and 
ignorant, but multitudes of the mature, the wise, 
and the good to reject the Bible as supposed to 
teach a system so cruel and unreasonable ; this it is 
which converts to infidelity in Christian lands far 
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more than all our missionaries turn from heathen- 
ism. 

My aim in all this is not to establish a system or 
a theory. What I seek is that the common people 
like me shall not be driven by theological and met- 
aphysical reasoning and by church organizations 
to adopt such baneful theories in the religious train- 
ing of the young. And when I present what seem 
better theories, it is not because they are deemed 
indispensable, but rather to cover escape from what 
has caused so much needless bewilderment and mis- 
ery. 

I address you, also, because I regard you as the 
most able defender of the doctrine of infant de- 
pravity, and at the same time so honest a man and 
good a Christian, that if you find that the assumed 
facts on which this theory is based can not be sus- 
tained by proper evidence, you will publicly relin- 
quish the doctrine, and thus lend your aid to rem- 
edy the evils it has engendered. 

The assumed facts to be proved are, 1. That the 
first created minds were diverse from those of in- 
fants in constitutional powers and condition, and 
on the normal and perfect patternT 2. That infant 
minds are diverse from this pattern, and diverse 
from what God first created them. 

If there is evidence of these two propositions, 
you, of all the men I know, are best able to find 
and present it 
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If there is no proper evidence, you, of all the 
men I know, are most favorably situated, and most 
likely honestly to say so. 

In conclusion, I deem it but justice to my father's 
memory to state that, although he never changed 
his system^ his mode of administering it, as shown 
in his Autobiography, was greatly modified in later 
life ; and he often told me that his earlier method 
with his own family was not the best. 

In my own case, he sought an emotional experi- 
ence that never came till his theological system 
ceased to be believed ; and at last he relinquished 
the effort, and taught me and others that an earn- 
est and long-continued purpose and effort to obey 
God's requirements warranted the suffering inquirer 
to assume the public profession of a Christian as one 
way to secure the emotional part of Christian expe- 
rience. It was by such counsel that I became a mem- 
ber of his church, with no more evidence of Chris- 
tian character than had existed in that long year of 
struggle and sorrow exhibited in his correspondence. 

This is offered as an important appendage to that 
history, lest those younger ministers who may look 
to our father for an example as a parent and spir- 
itual jguide should take this part of his history as 
their model. 

Note. — That there may be no injustice done to the system of 
mental philosophy held by the author of the Conjlict of Ages, Note 
B, at the end of the volume, is appended. 

P2 
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To the Wife of a Professor in a Methodist Theological 
Seminary, 

My dear Fbiend, — ^I have made my application 
to your liusband and his associates through you, 
because I believe a special mission is resting on our 
sex in this emergency, and that you are " a repre- 
sentative woman" of that class by whom this mis- 
sion is to be accomplished. 

When our blessed Lord took the little children 
in his arms, it was the mothers who urged their 
rights, even against the rebukes of disciples and 
apostles. It is the mothers, especially such intelli- 
gent and influential mothers as you, who, I believe, 
are, in this day, to reproduce a similar beautiful and 
peaceful conquest. 

When I had written the preface to my volume. 
Common Sense^ etc., I consulted a very fastidious 
friend as to inserting that part including a sorrow- 
ful portion of my personal experience. His reply 
was, " Put it in ; it will do more toward accomplish- 
ing your object than all your arguments." And so 
I have found it. And, in this volume, the history 
of one poor child will probably accomplish more 
than all my reasonings. Theologians, happily, are 
most of them parents, and have as tender hearts as 
any class of men ; and we must use the policy of 
peaceful as well as cruel war, and assail them at the 
weakest point. 
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In my last communication from your husband, 
in his criticism on the proofs of Chapter XIV. of 
this work, he proposed an alteration that would im- 
ply that, in the Methodist denomination, infant chil- 
dren are members of the local church, though " not 
in foiM membership." The same thing is often 
claimed by many of the Congregational clergy at 
the present day, and was so assumed by the Puri- 
tan fathers, who first instituted the local church 
consisting of regenerated persons united by cove- 
nant and profession of faith. It was the logical in- 
consistency of this claim in regard to infants that 
originated the Baptist churches, and by which, also. 
President Edwards ended the practice of the bap- 
tismal " half-way covenant," and thus exiled most 
young children in this land from Christ's family. 

Your husband statesN that the Methodist denom- 
ination, like the Episcopal, " administers baptism 
freely to all children offered at its altars irrespect- 
ive of the church membership of parents." This 
is consistent with the doctrine now urged by your 
leading theologians, that all infants ar^ members of 
Christ's church, as seen in the extracts pp. 163, 
164 of this work. In this respect your denomina- 
tion are and ever have been diverse from the Con- 
gregational churches. 

But here is the inconsistency of the matter. If 
all infants are at birth members of Christ'^ church 
through his atonement, which has remedied the evil 
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done by Adam to the nature of the child, then bap- 
tism is simply the outward form of acknowledging 
the fact, that every human being, even among hea- 
then, is born into the church of Christ, and begins 
life a true Christian and fitted for heaven. 

This is carrying the church membership of in- 
fants too far. No infant can be called a Christian 
child, as member of a Christian local church, ex- 
cept by the membership of its parents. The only 
sense in which an infant can properly be called a 
Christian, when its parents are in no way connected 
with a Christian worshiping assembly, is that of its 
birth in a Christian family and nation, in contrast 
with those bom in pagan or Mohammedan lands. 

I regard the Methodist Churoh, in its origin and 
system, pre-eminently the offspring oi common sense. 
Wesley, its noble founder, was distinguished for 
that quality in all his career. When the National 
church was ruled by venal politicians and a world- 
ly ministry, and he saw no other remedy, he broke 
away and formed a "society" of those who lived not 
for this world as the chief good. When he could get 
no ordination from the national bishops for his min- 
istry, he took the common-sense ground that the 
members of a profession are the best qualified to 
decide who shall enter it, and to give license, and 
so he appointed ministers, and ordained them him- 
self. When educated ministers were too few, he 
took the best he could get. When a settled minis- 
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try would not reacb the poor and the dispersed, he 
established an itinerating ministry. Then he in- 
stituted the admirable class system, by which the 
humbler members are taught and watched over by 
the more advanced. 

But Wesley was not infallible any more than the 
pope, and failed to foresee the operation of his sys- 
tem on the religious position and training of the 
young. And now, after experience has exhibited 
the defect, can not the good men who stand as lead- 
ers in his place, acknowledge, as he did, the mis- 
takes of the church in which they were bom, and 
as openly and decidedly break up all that is false 
or injurious? 

If all infants are members of Christ's real invisi- 
ble church at birth, should not all, when grown to 
a congregation who have enough faith in Christ to 
assemble to be taught his Word, be counted as 
members of his visible church so long as they have 
this faith ? And are not all their infant children 
members with their parents? Why should that 
inner organization exist, called "the church," in 
distinction from "the congregation," from which 
all lihe lambs of Christ are shut out till certain offi- 
cers pronounce them regenerated? 

If a man finds his house untenable, there are two 
ways of remedying-it : one is to insist publicly that 
it is perfect, and then stealthily each night change 
a beam or a room, till, all unobserved and uncon- 
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fessed, he has a new and diflferent house ; the other 
way is honestly to say it is wrong, take it down, 
and rebuild it aright. Which would all just men 
say was the most honorable and Christian method? 
I leave you to make the application. 

It seems to me that the Methodist and Episcopal 
churches will ere long be alike in assuming that 
all children are born into the church where their 
parents worship ; that baptism is giving them the 
name of Christ, and thus acknowledging their rights 
to all the privileges of his church ; that the commu- 
nicants are the more advanced class, or elder chil- 
dren, who, in the nursery, or younger class, have 
learned to behave well enough to be allowed to sit 
at table with their parents. When this is done, 
then every part of parental, school, and church 
training, from infancy to maturity, will be one and 
the same course — all regarded as the religwus train- 
ing of a child of God — each part as important in its 
place as every other. 

I now wish to indicate more distinctively one 
portion which I think Providence has assigned to 
our sex, and especially to such women as you, in 
this reformatory mission. 

The employments of man are those that provide 
chiefly for the physical wants of the family, and the 
public wants of civil society and country. The pro- 
fession of woman rightfully centres in the family 
state. She is the chief educator of mind, the nurse 
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of the body in infancy and in sickness, and the ad- 
ministrator of the comforts and domestic economy 
of home. 

Men have elevated their professions to sciences^ 
demanding endowed institutions, abundant appara- 
tus, and liberal salaries to secure the highest talents 
for training in these several duties. Woman, as 
yet, has not been thus favored. 

And yet how much science is demanded for the 
right training of mind, the most difficult of all earth- 
ly duties! And what skill, and sagacity, and knowl- 
edge is needed in the charge of the delicate body of 
an infant, and the ever- varying responsibilities of a 
nurse of the sick. 

If all infants were in the charge of highly -educa- 
.ted, conscientious nurses, instead of ignorant, un- 
principled servants, how different the fate of thou- 
sands that meet an early death or a life of suffering*. 
If all the sick were committed to nurses properly 
trained for their profession, how many would be re- 
stored to life and usefulness that now perish or live 
as burdens to themselves and their friends. 

And so in domestic economy, what waste of food 
by ignorance and neglect, and what ruin of health 
by wrong selection and bad cooking! It is said, 
by those who know, that $10,000,000 annually is 
wasted in New York by want of economical care 
and cooking. Paris is fed better than New York 
on three fourths of the raw food, owing wholly to 
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modes of economy and the style of cookery. And 
the reason is, that in Paris this art is made a liber- 
al profession, securing the best scientific skill by 
honorable position and high salaries. But with us, 
cooking, like the care of infants, is committed to 
the poorly paid, ignorant, and vulgar, thus disgra- 
cing woman's profession. 

And now thousands and thousands of well-edu- 
cated, refined, and virtuous women are living as 
paupers on earnings that scarcely support life, while 
philanthropists are seeking still farther to widen the 
mischief by thrusting women into the professions 
of men. 

But the only and true remedy for the " wrongs 
of woman" is to raise her profession to a science^ to 
train her properly for it, and to make it horwrable and 
remunerative like those of men. 

The chief department of woman's profession is 
the religious training of the young. The past theo- 
ries of theology, that make this prime duty of wom- 
an so nearly a hopeless undertaking, and which 
place the chief ministries for regenerating the hu- 
man soul in the pulpit, have, more than any other 
influence, lowered the dignity and estimation of her 
profession. 

So long as the infant soul is regarded as ruined 
and helpless by a transmitted depravity of nature 
that no training can remedy ; so long as the system 
of mental philosophy resulting from this doctrine 
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prevails, which makes emotive experiences, flowing 
from " a return of God's Spirit," or from a " new 
created nature," the distinctive feature of the "new 
birth," and the chief evidence of Christian charac- 
ter, the noblest part of woman's profession must be 
undervalued. It is from this comes the disparage- 
ment of that part of religious training which con- 
sists in securing prompt and cheerful obedience to 
the laws of God in the early periods of childhood, 
and that separation of morality and religion so fre- 
quent in the pulpit. From this comes the great 
contrast in the neglect of all the liberal institutions 
and endowments for woman's distinctive profes- 
sions, which are bestowed with such excess of pro- 
fusion on man. 

When the ministers of religion shall teach that 
obedience to the laws of health in eating, drinking, 
and sleeping is a part of religion as much as going 
to church and private prayer ; when they teach that 
amusement, ^rqper/y regulated, is a religious duty for 
both old and young, instead of a sinful waste of 
time ; when they teach that a woman who is training 
a child or servant to be an intelligent and health- 
ful cook, is giving her a part of her religious educa- 
tion ; when they teach parents that by a strong and 
steady government, combined with tender love and 
sympathy, they are workers together with the Holy 
Spirit in regenerating a child, when multitudes of 
other duties, now scarcely alluded to in many pul- 
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pits, are placed on an equality with prayer-meetings 
and missionary operations, then we shall find wom- 
an's professions made as scientific, honorable, and 
lucrative as law, medicine, and divinity; and when 
this ensues, woman will no longer need to seek the 
professions of men, because she will be in such great 
demand, and receive such liberal honor and emolu- 
ment in her own. 

To aid in hastening such a happy change, the 
American WomarHs EduccUional Association some ten 
years ago was formed, of which I think you have 
been a manager, and to which I have devoted 
my life and time. Its aim is to secure institutions 
for women, in which endowed departments shall 
be established for woman's distinctive professional 
training, to correspond with the three professional 
schools of men — ^law, medicine, and divinity — and 
thus elevate woman's employment as a science^ and 
also secure to her honorable and lucrative employ- 
ment, such as men secure in their professions. 

One institution on this plan was commenced at 
Milwaukee and endowed; but, before the experiment 
was completed, in a business crisis the endowment 
failed. This occurred about the time that this dis- 
cussion was commenced by the publication of Comr 
mon Sense, etc., and in consequence, during the past 
six years, so far as my agency is concerned, the en- 
terprise has been intermitted. But the completion 
of this volume, and the restoration of such health as 
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has not been known for many years, enables nje 
once more to seek the co-operation of women of 
talent and influence in this enterprise for the relief 
of our suffering sex, by the elevation of our profes- 
sion to a science and practice both honorable and 
lucrative. 

One of the most effective modes of promoting this 
object is to aid in ending the false system of relig- 
ious training based on the depravity and inability 
of the infant mind as consequent on the sin of the 
first human pair. 

But you may ask, What can we of the Methodist 
Church do, when our teachers of theology, our min- 
isters, our Sunday-school teachers, and our religious 
books, both for adults and children, all are based on 
this doctrine of a native helplessness consequent on 
the departure of God's Spirit for Adam's sin? 

I think the diflEiculty is not to be remedied by 
attacking these things as all wrong and to be given 
up, but rather by a method of accommodation based 
on the distinction made in these pages between an 
inability from constitutional malformation, and an 
inability for want of knowledge, motives, and train- 
ing. 

While we can maintain that the nature of a child 
is perfect as to all those powers and faculties formed 
by its Creator, yet, so long as it is ignorant, ungov- 
erned, and untrained, it is weak and helpless, and, 
so soon as intelligent free agency commences, is 
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necessarily depraved and sinful both in character 
and action. 

There is a helplessness in all minds that makes 
us dependent on God for aid, first in an ignorant and 
untrained nature^ then in the mistakes and bad ex- 
amples of educators, and then in the wrong-doings 
of the child, thus forming bad habits to be overcome. 
This helplessness, it can be carefully taught, is pit- 
ied and provided for by God, not only in all the 
"means of grace" supplied, but in the ever-preserU 
influence of the blessed Spirit, never withdrawn till 
all eflforts and influences are seen to be useless, and 
then with real grief. And all the expressions from 
the pulpit, in the Bible, and in religious books on 
this point, can be explained to conform to this view 
as easily as to the old Augustinian theory, and with 
much more truth. 

I urge this course on all mothers and teachers 
with such deep anxiety and earnest desire as mourn- 
ful memories of the past sometimes make almost 
overwhelming. The records in my father's Auto- 
biography have recalled so vividly the sufferings 
of his children under the soul-withering system he 
was so conscientiously administering, that I seem 
to feel that his disenthralled spirit must be urging 
my hand as I write. 

I remember, in the period of great revivals under 
his ministry, through which all his older children 
had passed to maturity unchanged in spiritual life, 
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his sixth child, now in heaven, came home from 
Yale College during a revival there, to see if his fa- 
ther's labors and prayers could not secure what he 
sought in vain elsewhere. He was an earnest, en- 
thusiastic, conscientious youth, and his whole soul 
was absorbed in the desire to be "regenerated." 
For three days and nights, from his room in the 
centre of the house, we heard such wails and impas- 
sioned pleadings as made our home as solemn as the 
grave, while not one of us knew what to say or do 
for his relief; nor could we understand why a mer- 
ciful God should thus withhold such a reasonable 
boon. 

It must be that you have often witnessed similar 
mental agony, for I myself have seen the system 
under which you have been trained administered 
by similar methods. Only a short time ago I was 
in a large health establishment, where the excellent 
physician of your church labored as earnestly for 
the souls as for the bodies of his patients. I often 
observed there a pale and serious youth, conscien- 
tious, exemplary, and the son of a missionary. At 
one time I was told there was more than ordinary 
religious interest, and that this young man was 
among " the seekers." One day the physician was 
detained from an appointment with me nearly two 
hours, and when he came he told me he had spent 
most of this time in prayer and converse with this 
poor youth, who, he said, " was trying to get relig- 
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ion." Such occurrences as these, and such prayers 
as I heard in Methodist prayer-meetings there, used 
to wring my heart with vain regrets and longings * 

In both these cases, all this bitter sorrow would 
have turned to peace and joy had it been said by 
a spiritual guide in whom they confided, "Do not 
afflict your soul by such false views of your heaven- 
ly Father; for, so long as you really seek and desire 
to obey his will, you are a Christian, and his Holy 
Spirit has done and is doing all that you need. Go 
in peace; strive to sin no more, for all the past is foi> 
given, and you are an accepted and beloved child." 

"Will not you, and such as you, in your large and 
useful denomination, practically act on the admis- 
sion of your theologians, that the young are lambs 
of Christ, already in his fold to be trained, not as 
" born under the wrath and curse" of their Savior, 
but as his dear children ? 

* Where do we find in the Bible any warrant for such impas- 
sioned prayers for God's Spirit to convert sinners as are often heard 
in periods of religious excitement ? David prayed for iimadf, 
when a saint, ** Create in me a clean heart, and take not away thy 
Holy Spirit ;" and adds, '* then wiU/ teach transgressors, and sin- 
ners shall be converted.** 

Our Lord says, "After this manner pray ye;** and in this mod- 
el prayer is a petition for daily bread, and none for the Holy Spirit 
to convert unregenerate men. Nor can we find any precept or ex- 
ample for such a prayer. The Bible represents the Holy Spirit as 
the Comforter, Guide, and Helper of all who seek his aid, and God 
as fnore ready to bestow the gift on all his creatures than parents 
to give bread to their children. 
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Mstract of a Letter to the Author from a Female 
Friend. 

" As to addressing my uncle on the subject of re- 
ligion, I thank you, dear friend, for your kind interest, 
but I feel that one must be very adroit not to offend. 
He knows so many men in the church who are such 
arrant rascals in business transactions, that I think he 
feels that going into the church does not make men 
any better, and that he can be a good Christian quite 
as well out of it as in it. I know this is his opinion, 
though he rarely speaks it. 

" Moreover, I feel myself so far behind him in all 
the graces which ought to adorn the Christian char- 
acter, that I have not the face to say, ' Come where 
you can be made better.' He has received the same 
religious instruction that I have, and but for the ob- 
servance of some of the mere externals of religion, I 
see no difference between him and those of us who 
are enrolled as church members. How much he loves 
his Savior is known only to Him who seeth in secret, 
but I really think he loves his neighbor better than 
himself." 

B&ply of the Author to the foregoing. 
My dear Friend, — ^I certainly did not propose 
to addrfess your uncle on the subject of religion in 
reference to his own personal duties and relations. 
My wish was to ascertain how the views I hold 
would strike a man of so much intellect, common 
sense, and high moral feeling, educated in a Calvin- 
istic denomination, and yet avoiding all the out- 
ward forms of religious faith. You can not under- 
stand, till you know more of my inner life and past 
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history, how strong an interest I feel in that class 
of men represented by your uncle* some of them 
called infidels, sonie Unitarians, and some simply 
" unconverted moral men." 

My wish in regard to your uncle was, without 
any personal appeal, to give him the views I have 
since presented to you in my proof-sheets, and then 
to have you make the private personal application 
to induce him to take a different practical course as 
to his influence and example in the externals of re- 
ligion, where, in your view, is his only failure, so 
far as is seen by men. 

I would address such a man as your uncle as a 
Christian ; because, in the first place, he has the in- 
tellectual belief that Christ is Lord of faith and prac- 
tice, which is the first part of true faith. Still more 
would I so address him thus on the ground that 
while "he that hath not the spirit of Christ is none 
of his," he that hatk the spirit of Christ is his. And 
who in this world, by the only true test given by 
Christ himself, \hiQ fruits^ or deeds^ has the spirit of 
Christ, if not one whose life leads those that know 
him most intimately to say, as you do, "I believe 
he loves his neighbor better than himself?" 

I should not ask such a man to "join the church, 
in the sense you understand it in the Congrega- 
tional denomination, but I should try to secure his 
joining the Episcopal Church by simply becoming 
a stated worshiper. And I should urge this, not 
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alone with thaplea you suggest, " Come where you 
can be made better," but by another, which would 
be far more influential with one who so lives as 
to seem to love his neighbor better than himself. 
A man of such intellect, cultivation, and practical 
good sense, who in no form recognizes the Christian 
religion, throws the whole weight of his influence 
against it, and thus tempts the weak and erring, 
who need what perhaps he can do without, to 
courses that may end in ruin in this worid as well 
as to increased risks for eternity. This is a motive 
that would have great and increasing weight the 
more it is considered by a man so sensible and be- 
nevolent. 

But you will say he does not attend church, does 
not join in any outward forms of worship ; nor can 
you say, from any certain evidence, that he prays, 
or has any form of acknowledging God ; how, then, 
can he be a Christian ? There may be reasons 
which, though they do not fully justify his course, 
may be not at all indices of a want of true Chris- 
tian feeling and character. 

I too have had a dear friend who had the high 
moral principles and exemplary life of a Christian, 
with these same deficiencies which you find in yours. 
The minister of the church he attended was a Cal- 
vinist, and preached total depravity and its connect- 
ed doctrines according to the Westminster Confes- 
sion. When he cedsed going to church, he told me 

Q 
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the reason was that ihQ precvching there always tend- 
ed to make him a had man; that, after hearing it, 
he always felt unamiable, indignant, and especially 
repelled from his Creator as an unreasonable, hate- 
ful, and foolish Being, and he could not help it So 
the least evil of the two was to stay away. 

He was a man of clear intellect, with a tender, 
sympathetic nature, a keen sense of justice, and a 
natural abhorrence of all subterfuge and mean- 
ness. To him the doctrine of the ruin of all in- 
fants in Adam was shocking, and the various the- 
ories by which, as he said, God contrived 4» cast 
all the blame on Adam, seemed to him as mean 
subterfuges. The theory of the atonement, by 
which a human soul was joined to God the Son, 
and then made to suffer the punishment for sins 
committed by others, to his mind seemed, as he 
said, "clumsy, irrational, and childish." 

And yet his was not the kind of mind that could 
go into theological and metaphysical dialectics. 
The clergy and theologians around him interpreted 
the Bible as teaching these views, to his mind so 
derogatory to his Creator, and so, taking their inter- 
jpretationsj he lost faith in the Bible as of any divine 
authority, though he admired and reverenced the 
character of Jesus Christ, and accepted his teach- 
ings as wise and good. His good common sense 
taught him that some kind of religion was needed 
by all, and that, of all others, that taught by Christ, 
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whatever its imperfections, is the best there is. There- 
fore he gave his support to it, and wished his family 
to attend its ministries if they could gain any moral 
benefit jfrom them. And thus he lived, and finally 
passed away, uncheered by any brighter hope than 
that which the wise and good of all ages may cher- 
ish from the light of nature. 

These, our beloved friends, I regard as " repre- 
sentative men" of that great and increasing class 
who openly or secretly have become followers of 
Theodore Parker, or, as silent sufferers, have with- 
drawn from all outward forms of faith, and, like 
your uncle, conceal their secret thoughts to save 
their Christian friends from pain. This is the class 
of noble men who I believe such women as you are 
may, by the right kind of influences, lead into the 
Episcopal Church, and thus, in the end, to an open 
and happy Christian experience and profession. 
And for this end I wish to remove some of the 
many misconceptions in regard to this church. 

It has been a matter of surprise to me to find 
not only how ignorant I have been of the true 
character of this church, but the extent of the mis- 
conceptions, not alone of others out of its commun- 
ion, but of Episcopalians themselves. 

I will mention, then, that, in the first place, it is 
a church which any quiet, modest, and virtuous 
man can join, and secure all its privileges, without 
being questioned or interfered with in any way by 
any person whatsoever. 
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For "joining the church," in the Episcopal 
sense, is simply becoming a stated worshiper in a 
congregation of that denomiaation. Whoever does 
this is entitled to all the privileges of that church, 
unquestioned and perfectly free as to both opinions 
and practice, so long as he is not guilty of "evil 
living" — ^that is, of acknowledged immoralities. 

As this statement will be questioned both by 
those without and those within this church, I ap- 
peal to the Liturgy, Constitution, and Canons as 
what will sustain the affirmation. 

The starting-point of these rules is, that aU in- . 
fants are entitled to church membership, and that 
all that is requisite to secure it for them is Chris- 
tian sponsors to promise that they shall be educa- 
ted to be Christians. If there are no parents or 
guardians, any Christian person can be sponsor. 
Baptism, to the infant, is the outward rite or form 
of publicly acknowledging its rights as those of aK 
infants. It gives the name of a Christian, and the 
seal or credential of its claim, existing from the 
moment of birth, to be numbered as a child of God 
and an heir of heaven. According to this, every 
infant in the world has a right to be baptized as a 
child of God, and fails only for want of Christian 
sponsors. 

According to the regulations of the Episcopal 
Liturgy, 

^^ So soon as children are come to a competent age, 
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and can say the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten 
Commandments, and can answer to the other ques- 
tions of the Short Catechism, they shall be brought to 
the bishop." 

Also: 

" The minister of every parish shall either bring, or 
send in writing, the names of all such persons within 
his parish as he shall think Jit to be presented to the 
bishop to be confirmed." 

These rules leave a large liberty to the minister. 
But, to protect from any abuse of this liberty, the 
congregation, and not the communicants, are those 
"who choose, not only the minister, but also all the 
lay delegates v^ho make the canons, and regulate 
all the administration of the whole denomination 
in General Convention. Nor is it allowed to limit 
delegates to the communicants. 

A portion of the clerical body have used this 
liberty so as to constitute themselves judges of the 
opinions and religious experience of their parish- 
ioners, and in those cases confirmation and access 
to the Lord's Table has often been regulated by the 
conscience of the priest instead of the parishioner. 
But this is contraiy to the spirit of the whole ritual 
and constitution of the church, and in violation of 
the rule that no person shall be excluded from the 
Lord's Table except for '" evil living." 

But it will be urged that adopting the forms pre- 
scribed in the rites of baptism and confirmation, 
which must precede access to the table of the Lord, 
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does in fact amount to the same thing as joining 
the Puritan Church, by professing to be regenerate 
and to believe a certain creed. Here the mistake is 
owing to not noticing the difference between join- 
ing a church and using the forms of one of its or- 
dinances. Every regular worshiper in a local Epis- 
copal Church is already a member of the church. 

The forms and rules of baptism and confirma- 
tion, which are to precede access to the Eucharist, 
amount to no more than this, that the minister must 
find out and notify the bishop that those desir- 
ing confirmation are proper persons according to 
the rules of the church ; and those rules exclude 
none but those guilty of "evil living," provided 
they can say the Creed, the Commandments, the 
Lord's Prayer, and the Short Catechism. 

It is the duty of every minister to give instruc- 
tions preliminary to confirmation, and here he can 
urge his own peculiar views and use his personal 
influence. But no one is bound to acoept his inter- 
pretation of the Bible or of the fojms of the church. 
Each person is free to put his own meaning to these 
forms, and no bishop, priest, or deacon has a right 
to interfere in any other way than by instruction 
and advice ; and, if it is attempted, on complainjb, the 
bishop is bound to interfere. 

And here I would urge your attention, and, 
through you, that of your uncle, to what I regard 
as the distinctive excellence of the Episcopal forms. 
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They are all based on the assumption that the 
local church is the school of Christ, the great Mas- 
ter; that the ministry are subordinate teachers, and 
that the whole congregation are learners in differ- 
ent stages of advancement. 

The forms of worship for the whole congregation 
express the highest style of Christian experience ; 
not on the assumption that all who use them have 
reached this height, but rather that this is the mod- 
el at which they are aiming. It is assumed that 
each worshiper, in using these forms, is trying to 
rise to a communion with the all-loving Father, 
and to a conformity to all his laws. 

It is not professing to have attained any particu- 
lar elevation of Christian character, but rather the 
use of the heaven-appointed mode of seeking the 
very highest attainments. 

This is as true of the rites of baptism, confirma- 
tion, and the Eucharist as it is of the ordinary Sab- 
bath forms. All these forms express the actual 
existence of the deepest Christian experience and 
highest Christian virtues; and yet it is probable 
that not a single one who uses them would dare to 
say that the experience thus expressed was fully 
attained, but only that it is desired and aimed after 
by the use of these forms, and by help from the 
blessed Comforter, who aids our weaknesses by 
these ministries. 

Every man who attends the Episcopal Church 
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by that act acknowledges himself a believer in 
Christ as the teacher of the true religion, and thus 
is one of "a congregation of faithful persons," just 
as the worshipers in a mosque or heathen temple 
acknowledge their faith by this act of attendance 
on its public rites. 

But whether a man interprets the Bible, or the 
Articles, or the Liturgy as any other man or body 
of men do, is a matter between himself and his 
Maker, and one in which no other person has a 
right to examine or interfere in any way. If he 
wishes to have access to the Lord's Table, and is 
ready to use the prescribed forms, the minister can 
present his own views and instructions; but, wheth- 
er they are accepted or not, he can not exclude from 
any Church rites and ordinances except for " evil 
living." 

This being so, it is the oflSce of the minister to 
teach^ but not to judge; to hold up the obligations 
of Christ's religion, but to leave the question of at- 
tainment to the inspection of God and the con- 
science of each worshiper. This it is that makes 
the Episcopal local Church a teaching or educating 
church, in contrast to the local churches of those 
sects which organize an inner association of persons 
supposed to be regenerated by a new creation of a 
depraved nature, and whose spiritual state is to be 
inspected and then decided by lay vote or by cler- 
ical judgment. 
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This Puritan method operates as it would in a 
school where a model class was organized called 
good scholars, while all the rest were classed as bad 
scholars, and no graded classes between. Every 
teacher can see how pernicious would be this meth- 
od, especially so if the model class included some 
who were very poor and unruly pupils, and the bad 
class contained some of the most exemplary. 

Thus it is in those churches that profess to ex- 
clude all but the regenerate, so far as church offi- 
cers can judge or decide. The regenerate church 
often includes some of the most unworthy members 
of society, while some men, like your uncle, who 
show most of the spirit of Christ in their deeds, are 
ranked with those who are the unregenerate, and 
not Christians. 

The attempt to introduce the same method into 
the Episcopal Church in this country, by calling 
the communicants "the church," in distinction from 
the rest of the parish, is as contrary to the spirit 
and rules of that church as it is to the example and 
teachings of the New Testament. 

Nothing of this kind has ever been attempted in 
the English Church. In that communion all in- 
fents are baptized, and confirmation usually is ad- 
ministered in childhood. Thus the division be- 
tween the truly pious and those who are not is 
decided, not by outward professions, but by deeds. 
Those who live a worldly, irreligious life are taught 
Q2 
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that they are children in God's family living in un- 
grateful rebellion, and all the congregation alike 
are exhorted to live up to the model exhibited in 
all the sacred forms of their church. 

The history of Dr. Arnold and his Eugby school, 
and his sermons to young boys, are a most interest- 
ing illustration of the system of the English Church 
educational training. 

Those sects which organize within the worship- 
ing congregation an inner church, to which none 
are admitted till, after due inspection, some church 
officer decides that there is proper evidence of re- 
generation, present a painful alternative to that class 
of men represented by your uncle. Either they 
must submit to this personal inspection, and be pub- 
licly pronounced as regenerated saints, or they must 
be classed among the unregenerated sinners, who 
are spoken of as not Christians, All this may be 
escaped in the Episcopal Church. 

I am aware of the repellances that such a man 
will encounter in a communion whose forms are 
not familiar. Moreover, if he goes to hear one class 
of ministers of the Episcopal Church, the Calvinist- 
ic system will repel ; and if he goes to another class, 
the rites and forms of the church will be so dwelt 
upon and magnified in importance as to annoy. 

But, ere long, with a very little aid and influence 
from a loving friend, the forms will become familiar, 
and soon their noble, simple, and elevated spirit will 
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gradually and quietly secure a heart and intellect 
so fitted to appreciate and enjoy the beautiful, good, 
and true. And as to the preaching, a sensible and 
benevolent man, who enters the church with the 
.right spirit, soon learns to take what is good and 
pass over easily what, to a captious spirit, would be 
offensive. There are many ministers in the Epis- 
copal Church who go to neither of the above ex- 
tremes ; and in every denomination there are some 
ministers who tax the patience of their hearers by 
violations of good taste, or by doctrines which of- 
fend common sense. 

In regard to the claims of some on the debated 
matter of apostolic succession and diocesan author- 
ity, it is a topic of little practical moment to the 
laity. The common-sense practice, adopted in all 
professions, of excluding unworthy pretenders by 
some kind of examination and license, all sects 
adopt and approve as it respects their clergy. The 
chief difference is as to modes of doing this thing, 
and the importance of these diverse modes. 

In the English Episcopal churches there is a di- 
versity of opinions on this matter, some holding 
that the diocesan form results from apostolic au- 
thority, and is obligatory ; others holding that it is 
only, in their opinion, the best way as the general 
rule, but not obligatory. This latter view was the 
opinion of most of the first founders of the English 
Church, and is that also of a large portion of its 
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highest dignitaries at the present time. In this 
country, also, there is a similar diversity of opinion, 
and an increasing tendency to drop the discussion 
of the subject. As to the laity, they are not re- 
quired to adopt the Thirty -nine Articles, or any. 
particular views on any disputed points. 

As to " the Creed," which all are expected to be- 
lieve, it is a simple statement of the great "fects" 
of the Christian religion, which all sects hold in 
common, without any of the theories which have 
caused their divisions. 

There is not a sentence in it which a Catholic, a 
Unitarian, a Swedenborgian, a Quaker, and all our 
larger sects could not adopt in perfect good faith. 
The aim of this creed is to bring together all who 
believe in the Christian religion into worshiping 
assemblies as learners to be taught, not as accom- 
plished Christians. 



That the views of the author in this letter might 
be duly authenticated, proofs of it were sent to sev- 
eral of the bishops and other influential clergy of 
the Episcopal Church. To one of them the follow- 
ing letter was sent with the proofs, and his reply is 
appended. 
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LeUerfrom iheAutfior to Dr. 



Eev. and dear Sir, — Suppose the two gentle- 
men referred to in this letter had come to you with 
this statement : 

We believe in Jesus Christ as the Lord of faith 
and practice, and feel obligated to obey his teach- 
ings. One of his commands is that we acknowl- 
edge our belief and obligations by the rites of bap- 
tism and the Eucharist. 

But in most churches we can not thus obey 
Christ, except by professing to believe certain doc- 
trines that we do not believe, and also by profess- 
ing to be regenerate in a sense we can not accept 
as true of ourselves. 

On examining the forms to be used for Baptism, 
Confirmation, and the Eucharist in the Episcopal 
Church, we find we can with good conscience adopt 
them, and we wish to obey Christ in these ordi- 
nances. 

Upon this you inquire if they put the same in- 
terpretation on these forms that you do, and they 
reply, ""We find no authority in the Liturgy, or 
constitution, or canons of the Episcopal Church for 
any church officer thus to interfere in this matter, 
and we deem it a question between God and our 
own consciences alone. We are ready to hear your 
opinions on the matter, and to receive your instruc- 
tion in public and private ; but on several points 
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of faith we are not ready to set forth our creed to 
any person." 

Would you feel justified in excluding from 
church ordinances such men, with such characters 
and such views? 

Suppose, again, that one of them should say, as 
some dear friends of mine of the highest moral 
worth might do, " The Bible, as interpreted hy you 
and most Christian ministers^ I can not accept as the 
authoritative guide in faith and practice. I do not 
believe in the Trinity, or the Atonement, or infant 
depravity, as you and the clergy interpret the Bible. 

" But I can accept the Creed used in the Episco- 
pal Church, for I find no such doctrines there. I 
wish to obey Christ by professing fiiith in him as 
my Lord and Master, by the appointed rites of bap- 
tism and the Eucharist, and can use the required 
forms in good faith. I am ready to hear all your 
instructions, and do not expect to controvert your 
opinions, or lessen your influence by disseminating 
mine." 

Would you be justified in excluding from bap- 
tism and the Eucharist for such statements? 

Extra/it from the Reply to €ie foregoing. 

"As to the first supposed case, I should not feel 
justified in excluding such men from the ordinances 
of our church, though I should feel bound to set be- 
fore them very distinctly my view of the position they 
would assume before the world, as being supposed to 
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accept the well-known Trinitarian faith of the church 
which they propose to enter. 

"As to the second case, also, I should not feel jus- 
tified in excluding even such a man, proposing, as he 
is supposed to do, not to enter our church for the 
purpose of holding, defending, and disseminating anti- 
Trinitarian views, but for that of conforming to the 
usages of our church, with a willingness to hear and 
consider her teachings. As in the other case, I should 
feel bound to impress on him my views of the posi- 
tion he would assume before the world. 

" If, with a full understanding of my views, such a 
man were still willing to enter our church, holding 
these and connected points as matters of conscience 
between himself and God, I should not feel bound, 
nor even justified, in excluding him from church or- 
dinances. Moreover, if I saw, from conversation and 
acquaintance with him, that he was really and truly 
seeking after fuller light, and desirous of finding rest 
in the real verities of Christianity, instead of being a 
prejudiced and captious fault-finder with old forms of 
faith, I. certainly should receive and treat him with 
great tenderness and afiection, and be particularly 
careful not to put any needless obstacles or stumbling- 
blocks in his way." 

The following is from an Episcopal bishop, who 

criticised the proofe of the above letter: 

"I like the drift of this letter so much that I wish 
you could make it more unexceptionable in its phra- 
seology. You say ' every regular worshiper in a local 
Episcopal Church is already a member of that church.' 
This statement will be strongly objected to by almost 
every Episcopalian, inasmuch as the prevalent, or, I 
may say, the universal opinion is that we become mem- 
bers of the outward church in baptism, as we do of 
the spiritual church, by becoming partakers of Christ's 
spirit. 
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" It is, indeed, a singular anomaly that one may be 
an officer in this church, in one sense of the word — that 
is, a warden or vestry-man, and also a representative 
in Convention, in many dioceses, without being bap- 
tized or ever receiving the communion. How to rec- 
oncile all this I do not pretend to know. 

*' I feel that you are doing a grand work, and one 
that touches the centre of things^ 

I would ask this respected friend and my fellow- 
Christians of the Episcopal Church to consider tbese 
dejinitix)ns^ sanctioned by universal use, as shown in 
our dictionaries : 

".4 Christian — 1. One who believes in Christ's re- 
ligion ; 2. One who professes to believe it; 3. One who 
by family and country is supposed to believe it ; 4. 
One who so believes it as to obey its precepts." 

Thus thei-e is an intellectual faith, a professed faith, 
a supposed faith, and a living or tru^e faith. 

Now what I claim is that the Puritan Church is 
an attempt to organize the invisible church as those 
having ^ri^e faith, so as to make men judges of Chris- 
tian character, and that no such attempted organi- 
zation exists in the Episcopal denomination. This 
all must acknowledge. 

The question then is. Does the local Episcopal 
Church consist only of those who have professed 
faith by baptism, or does it also include all who 
profess faith by a stated attendance in a worshiping 
congregation ? 

I do not regard tbe question as one of much |?mc- 
tical consequence, inasmuch as all the parish are 
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supposed to be baptized in infancy. It is conceded 
tbat it is not required of a man to be baptized, con- 
firmed, or to receive the Eucharist in order to be 
either a voter or an officer in a local Episcopal 
Church. Nor is there any such body in that de- 
nomination as corresponds with "the church" in 
distinction from " the parish" in the Congregation- 
al, Baptist, and Methodist denominations. 

The same may be said of the local Presbyterian 
churches, if they obeyed their rules and standards^ 
which always assume that the whole "congrega- 
tion" is the churchy and recognize no other church. 

The attempt to organize the invisible church, now 
so common, never was made till the time of the Pu- 
ritans. 



In regard to what is said on the subject of the 
Creed and Trinitarian views, the following is offer- 
ed for consideration : 

Dr. Beecher taught that there are three Divine 
Persons, each having all the attributes of the Su- 
preme Divinity — ^all three as distinct from each 
other as Peter, James, and John, yet mysteriously 
united as one God. 

Dr. Bushnell teaches that there is one Divine 
Mind, and that the Trinity consists in the diverse 
relations and manifestations of this one mind. 

Dr. Channing teaches that the Father alone has 
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all the attributes of Supreme Divinity ; that Christ 
is God in another sense ; and that the Holy Spirit 
is not a distinct divine person. 

The Swedenborgian teaches that Christ is the 
Supreme Divinity, and that the Father and Holy 
Spirit are names of the same person in diverse re- 
lations and manifestations. 

But the Creed required in the Episcopal Church 
at baptism and confirmation expresses belief only 
in these facts — ^in the Creator as "^Ae Faiherf^ 
in Christ as "our Lord;" in the New Testament 
history of his birth, death, resurrection, and his fu- 
ture judgment of the living and the dead; in the 
Holy Ghost ; in the universal church ; in the com- 
munion of saints, the forgiveness of sins, the resur- 
rection of the body, and the life everlasting. 

Here, it will be seen, there is no attempt to settle 
the Trinitarian question, but each one is left free to 
accept either of the above theories ; nor is there a 
single article of this Creed which is not held in com- 
mon by all Christian sects. 

Supposing, then, a minister should set forth his 
particular view of the Trinity, and state that this is 
the view usually taught in the Episcopal Church, 
and that it will be inferred that all who are com- 
municants will be supposed to hold this view, this 
surely imposes no special obligation, except, it may 
be, to state a contrary view, or to say that no defi- 
nite opinion has been formed on the subject. A 
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great excellence of the Episcopal Church is the^er- 
fect liberty of conscience afforded to all the laity, and 
the greater liberty afforded to its clergy than is per- 
mitted in any other Christian denomination whose 
local churches are organized as one body. 

Any one unacquainted with the Constitution and 
Canons of this church will be surprised to find how 
strict are the constitutional rules that restrain bish- 
ops from abuse of power, and how much less power 
a bishop has than the unregulated majorities in many 
other denominations. 
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From the Author to a Mother. 

My dear Friend, — ^You ask why I have joined 
the Episcopal Church, and also why, in doing so, 
I was confirmed. The first question you will find 
answered in the proof-sheets I send with this. As 
to the rite of confirmation, I regard it, in reference 
to one of my character and circumstances, simply 
as a courteous compliance with the religious rules 
of the Christian family I enter, which there is no 
proper cause for refusing. On the same principle, 
were I a minister of another denomination, on en- 
tering, I should comply with the rules of this church 
as to ordination ; not because I do, but because I 
do not deem any particular form very important^ 
and so could conscientiously yield to the customs 
of the Christian community I should enter. 

In reflecting on my own course in this matter, 
and also on the religious condition of your dear 
children, I am led to present, for your and their 
consideration, some reasons for their following my 
example. 

Your children now are in a false position ; one 
which does them injustice, and makes a false im- 
pression on them and on others, which is injurious 
to their feelings and to their character. 

In your religious community they have been 
trained to feel that those who profess religion by 
"joining a church" are Christians, and those who 
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do not are not Christians. In the Congregational 
churches the assumption is that young children are 
not lambs in Christ's fold, but those out of it, whose 
natures must be new created before they can be 
taken in. 

It is true, your family training has not been after 
this pattern ; but the pulpit ministries, the Sunday- 
school, the religious books for children, the relig- 
ious conversation of most with whom they associate, 
all assume this view. Moreover, no one can be ac- 
knowledged as a Christian by access to the Lord's 
Table till church officers have examined as to evi- 
dence of regeneration and of belief in the creed of 
the church. Now your children do not believe in 
some important parts of the creed of your church, 
nor do they regard themselves as "regenerated" in 
the sense demanded by your church rules and cus- 
toms. 

Meantime, they see among their associates who 
are members of the church persons with all sorts 
of faults, from many of which they themselves ar^ 
free. These are regarded as " regenerated," fitted 
for heaven, "lights of the world," the " salt of the 
earth," looking on others out of the church as sin- 
ners, destitute of religious principle, and on the way 
to hell. 

The influence of all this is to throw them into an 
unconscious and almost resentful antagonism with 
their Christian friends, which has a repelling influ- 
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ence on both sides. No friend who is " a profess- 
or" can address them on the subject without an 
implied assumption of superiority, or as a reprover 
or adviser. 

Now, in the Episcopal Church, all children are 
assumed to be young Christians — ^lambs of the fold 
to be trained to a higher Christian life. All regular 
worshipers and their children are in the church, 
and entitled to all its privileges on using the ap- 
pointed forms. 

What, then, is confirmation in this church? It 
is the child assuming the obligations taken by spon- 
sors in its behalf at baptism. 

And what is promised at baptism ? Not that the 
sponsors will positively make the child a true spir- 
itual Christian, but that they will see that it is 
trained to believe the Christian religion, and use 
other appointed means for the purpose of securing 
this end by the help of God. At confirmation, the 
children assume the same obligations ; that is, that 
they will use the appointed means for becoming 
true spiritual Christians, with the hope and purpose 
of securing this end by God's help. 

Thus "joining the church" in the Congrega- 
tional denomination is being examined and voted 
into a close corporation as already true Christians 
and fitted for heaven. In the Episcopal form all 
children are in the church, and confirmation is a 
public acknowledgment of their obligations, and 
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their desire and purpose to fulfill them in future 
by God's help. 

True faith in Christ, or to be " a true Christian," 
involves, in the first place, the educational belief 
in Jesus Christ as Lord of our faith and practice, 
which sponsors can properly promise to secure. 

Whoever has this feith has begun to be a true 
Christian, or taken the first step. Next comes the 
receiving and understanding of Christ's teachings. 
This also may be secured by educational .training. 
Lastly, and chiefly, is oled'mice to Christ's teachings 
in purpose^ feelings^ and conduct. The union of all 
these makes a true spiritual Christian. 

But to "feel and act right" and to " obey Christ" 
are the same thing, so that whoever is habitually 
trying to feel and act right is really trying to obey 
Christ, though the purpose may not be conceived 
of in that form of expression. 

Your children are in the position that thousands 
of the best Christians are now in, who read the Bi- 
ble, and hear religious teachings concealed in theo- 
logical theories that veil the character of God and 
Christ in darkness, or present it in hideous distor- 
tions. Owing to this, all that emotive part of relig- 
ious experience, which is usually sought as the chief 
evidence of piety, is chilled or destroyed. This was 
my experience for years, and would have continued 
so through life, had not these false and cruel theo- 
'-ries been thrust aside. 
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Your children are habitually trying to feel and 
act right, as much so as most of those who are count- 
ed good Christians in every sense. Had they been 
brought up in the English Church, under such train- 
ing as you have given, they would have grown up 
consistent and happy Christians from infancy. I 
know large families in the Episcopal Church where 
the parents will tell you that they never knew a^ 
time from the cradle when each child, according to 
its measure of mental development, was not a lov- 
ing and obedient follower of Christ. 

What I now would urge is that you influence 
your children to join the Episcopal Church, not as 
converted, regenerated saints, as understood in the 
Congregational sense, but as persons desiring to he 
good^ and seeking the ministries of Christ's religion 
for this end. 

Let them commence the outward acknowledg- 
ment of their religious obligations, and their wish 
and purpose to fulfill them, by the rite of confirma- 
tion, and they will feel relieved from all those fret- 
ting repellancies that now surround them, and, un- 
der more favorable influences, will come out into 
" the glorious light and liberty of the children of 
God." 

One other point I offer for consideration. To 
complete a happy Christian character, veneration, 
devotion, and personal hve to the Savior need to be 
developed, and these also are the result^ more or* 
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less, of training. In the Episcopal Church these 
elements are systematically cultivated. When our 
Savior gave the Lord's Prayer — for all ages and 
conditions — he knew that the ignorant and the 
young could neither understand nor feel half of the 
sublime and comprehensive truths included in it. 
We are obliged to begin with forms adapted to a 
higher life than we possess, and by their aid we 
gradually rise to the spirit which should fill them. 
The Episcopal Liturgy is based on this principle. 
It is adapted to the highest stages of Christian life. 
The young and ignorant are trained to use it when 
they can neither understand nor feel much that their 
lips utter. But as years pass, the spiritual element 
is developed by this and other culture, till, in due 
time, t^e heart feels what the lips utter. 

When we take those ancient forms, hallowed by 
so many beautiful and venerable associations — 
when we ourselves speak in our own ears such glo- 
rious words of love, devotion, penitence, and thanks- 
giving, we are taking the surest mode of calling 
forth and cultivating these beautiful and happify- 
ing elements of Christian character. 

Through my past life, among my maternal rela- 
tives, I have been a frequent attendant on the Epis- 
copal form of worship, but never joined in it except 
as Congregationalists ordinarily do. The effect of 
the change, when I began to take part in the re- 
sponsive service, was very delightful and elevating, 
R 
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and I became a worshiper at church as I never was 
before. How singular that those sects which de- 
mand an emotive experience as the chief evidence 
of regeneration should have relinquished all the rit- 
ual forms most calculated to develop such an expe- 
rience! 

But you may say, " My husband's feelings and 
his connection with the Congregational denomina- 
tion are such that I see not how I can go myself or 
send my children to the Episcopal Church." 

If this is an insurmountable difficulty, I would 
urge another course. Your minister is a truly good 
man, and the chief desire of his heart is for lie sal- 
vation of his flock. Go to him with your difficul- 
ties, and ask him if he can not contrive some way 
to take your lambs into the fold. I have known 
several mothers in the Congregational denomina- 
tion who have made this plea to their pastor: " Sev- 
eral of my children are as dutiful and conscientious 
as most adult * professors.' They wish to be true 
Christians, and to obey all Christ's teachings, and 
yet they dare not come out before the * examining 
committee' of the church, nor stand up in public 
profession, to be gazed at as among the converted 
saints. Can you not so arrange it that they may 
come into your church privately as those who wish 
to become true spiritual Christians, and are willing 
to use all the appropriate means of religious train- 
ing? And if any of them feel that Christ's com- 
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mand, * This do in remembrance of me,' is obliga- 
tory, can not this ordinance be allowed to my chil- 
dren without forsaking your ministry?" 



The preceding letter, in modified forms, has been 
sent to several friends. The fbllowing is a speci- 
men of some of the happy results of the course sug- 
gested: 

"What a comfort it is to have aU my children 
united in religious sympathy ! I have never ceased 
to bless the day when they were confirmed in the 
Episcopal Church. It has been to them that gradual 
education and progression which they and 1 hoped 
for ; and I see, every year, how the services and pray- 
ers gain on them more and more. One of them said 
to me the other day, that whatever care or trouble 
she might have when she entered the church, all fell 
away from her there, and she always came away hap- 
py. The comfort of it is every thing to her, and I see 
a steady progress in them all. I know not how to be 
thankful enough. All cares are light now these heav- 
ier cares are iSted." 

The author disclaims any invidious comparison 
as to the general results of religious training in the 
Episcopal Church. The theory of infant depravi- 
ty has developed its evil tendencies in this as well 
as in other denominations, especially in undue reli- 
ance on church ordinances, perhaps as injurious as 
undue reliance in other churches on sudden con- 
versions and " revivals." 

The distinctive advantage of the Episcopal Church 
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is that young children are regarded as young Chris- 
iians already in the church, and in a course of grad- 
ual training to a higher spiritual life. Whenever, 
therefore, a parent pursues the methods of early 
training indicated in this work, all the influences of 
the church are adapted to encourage and aid. 

But churches that exclude children as aliens, or 
enemies of God, till re-created, exert an influence 
disastrous and discouraging to both parents and 
children. 
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From the Author to some young Friends after their 
Confirmation. 

My deab Children, — I fear I shall not be able 
to join you on Easter Sunday, not from want of in- 
terest, but from fear of an excess of it beyond my 
physical strength. Let me comfort myself for the 
disappointment by sending you some words of en- 
couragement and sympathy that I hope will aid 
you in " the ways of pleasantness" which you have 
entered. 

Our blessed Lord describes his service as "a 
yoke" and "a burden," and yet declares it to be 
" easy" and " light," and what will give " rest to the 
soul." There is nothing more important to your 
success than a clear understanding of this, not only 
in its general form, but in specific applications. 

Tn its most general sense, the yoke and burden 
of Christ is a daily effort to cease to live for self- 
gratification, and to take happiness-making* for oth- 
ers as the chief aim, guided not by our own esti- 
mates, but by the teachings of Jesus Christ. He, 
our Great Exemplar, lived "not to please himself," 
but to instruct, comfort, and save others. This is 
the easy yoke and the light burden that brings rest 
to the soul. 

* <* Blessed are the peace-makers" would be more accurately 
translated ** Blessed are the happiness-makers, for they are the chil- 
dren of God." 
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We are to do this, not by any great act of self- 
sacrifice, not by any sudden transformation of our 
" nature" by some mysterious new creating process, 
but by a daily, patient, persevering "bearing of the 
cross" — ^the crossing of our own desires for mere 
selfish good, and the sacrificing of them for the high- 
er good of others. This is the general statement 
Now for some of the specifics. 

We are to follow Christ, not by stepping into 
some new sphere, but by first learning to bear our 
cross in the position we are in at the present time. 
We are to deny self, and make happiness for oth- 
ers in the every-day life around us. We are not to 
try to please every body in any way and every 
way we can devise, but we are to do it in the best 
and right way, and for this we need a higher wis- 
dom than our own, even that which cometh fix)m 
above. 

What, then, are some of the daily crosses and 
self denials we are to bear? Of course not what 
we like to do, but those things which are contrary 
to our tastes. When a person pleases us by agree- 
able qualities, or by kindness or favors of any kind, 
we have no chance to follow our Lord. " If ye do 
good to them that do good to you, what thank have 
ye, for sinners also do even the same. Do good 
and lend, hoping for nothing again, and ye shall be 
the children of the Highest." We follow Christ in 
bearing the cross, then, when we do not the things 
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which we like, as pleasing to self alone, but things 
we do not like that do good to others. 

God has placed us in the femily state for this 
very end, that we may begin on a small scale, and 
learn by degrees this difficult lesson. We are to 
live for the best good of a small family, as Christ 
lived for the large family of this whole world. 

Let us, then, take each member of the family 
where you are, and inquire wherein you can deny 
self and take up the cross ; and in so doing we 
shall find that the Bible supplies us with rules for 
every case. 

To begin with the eldest, we have one command 
that meets this case exactly : " Bear ye one anoth- 
er's burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ." The 
burdens of the aged are many, and God preserves 
them alive when often they wish to die, for the very 
purpose of cultivating the Christian graces of those 
around them. They are weak in body, and we 
must lend our strength to do for them what they 
cease to be able to do for themselves. Their eyes 
fail, and we must read for them. Their hearing 
fails, and cuts them off from social enjoyments, un- 
less we talk with them, not for our own gratifica- 
tion, but for theirs. Their body fails from disease 
or decay; their mind becomes weak, and perhaps 
gloomy and suspicious ; their resources for enjoy- 
ment fail, and this tends to make them peevish and 
discontented. 
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All this is seen by the Qtxxi Shepherd, who cares 
most for the feeble of his flock. And so the Bible 
abounds with directions for securing honor, tender- 
ness, and care for the hoary head. It would be a 
good exercise, if your patience should fail in such 
duties, to collect all the texts in the Bible on this 
subject 

I can not, in so small a space, enter on the specific 
duties of each family relation, but I must not omit, 
what is so often forgotten, our obligations to those 
often the humblest and weakest* members of the 
household, the (Jenizens of the kitchen. How often, 
especially in our great cities, do we find those who, 
as to mental development, are Christ's "little ones," 
in dark and comfortless rooms by day and night, 
while the chief aim of employers seems to be to get 
as much work out of them with as little pay as pos- 
sible.* 

Kyou had a dear little sister stolen from you in 
early childhood, and heard that, neglected and ig- 
norant, she was toiling in such a femily, what would 

* The Catholic clei^gy are commanded to instract their people 
not to join in Protestant worship in families, or to receive the Prot- 
estant Bible or books ; but, as a compensation, they provide the 
Catholic Bible, and have prepared some most excellent reading 
for family servants. I wish all Protestant ministers and heads of 
families would examine the little work " Gmck to QuhoUc Young 
Womm^' published by D. & J. Sadlier, New York, and give it to 
their Catholic servants, and then try to find one as good for Prot- 
estants. 
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be your feelings and conduct should she be returned 
to her home ? But are not all in your household 
Christ's children, and does he not feel most tender- 
ly and most anxiously for those who have been 
most neglected ? Eemember this when you go to 
your kitchen; seek the confidence and good- will of 
those who have no home, and no parental ^nder- 
ness and care. Give them kind sympathy; try 
what you can do by furnishing suitable reading — 
by kind instruction, by patient forbearance ; and 
daily seek to raise these children of God to a high- 
er life. Ai^d remember those encouraging words 
of our Lord : " Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least 
of one of these, ye have done it unto me." 



To you, my dear , I must be very brief 

The question you propose seems to amount to 
this : Shall you go to Europe, and seek enjoyment ' 
for self, or shall you go to , and find happi- 
ness in imparting good to others. I will not now 
advise as to this specific case, but rather give you 
some general views as principles to guide. 

We are to live through eternal ages in a system in 
which the only true way for each one to find happi- 
ness is to make happiness for others as the chief end. 

God is training us in this life for this career. Our 
first lesson is to learn by experience what makes 
self happiest, in order to learn what will make oth- 
R2 
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era so ; then, in tlie family, we learn to make hap- 
piness for those we love, and in many ways to sac- 
rifice self for the best good of the family. Some go 
through this family training petted and indulged, 
growing more and more devoted to self-happiness, 
and yet getting less and less. Othera, by this train- 
ing, are so prepared that they can advance another 
step, so as to be made happy in seeking the best 
good of those they do not love— the ignorant — the 
disagreeable — ^the neglected out of the family. 

It is here that we begin to rise more entirely 
from the earthly to the heavenly; to become fellow- 
laborera with our Lord, who came " not to please 
himself," but to do good to " the evil and unthank- 
ful." 

To make sacrifices for one's children, for femily 
friends, for those we love, for those who please us 
by agreeable qualities — ^this is what even the hea- 
then will do. It is only the followera of Christ who 
have learned ". to do good hoping for nothing again," * 
except that highest "joy" for which our Lord "en- 
dured the cross" — ^the joy of blessing and saving 
the poor, and miserable, and lost. 

The highest sphere of all is for those who have 
not only a given development of natural and culti- 
vated benevolence^ but who also have a compass of 
intellect and an executive power that enables them 
to work on general principles, and on a larger scale 
than the family or neighborhood. 
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It is sucli who are to stand highest in the scale 
of being and of happiness, often even in this life — 
still more in the world to come. Such are to be 
"kings and priests." 

Knowing your private history, your high posi- 
tion, and your grade of talent, I have often thought 
that Providence may be training you for such a 
sphere — ^a training that almost always includes ^e- 
movs suffering. 

Still, as I see no immediate call to any other po- 
sition than the one you now occupy, it is very prob- 
able that a visit to Europe, ifii does not injure you^ 
will prepare you for higher ministries. A year 
spent in a round of mere self-qualification is a dan- 
gerous preliminary to a career of self-sacrificing be- 
nevolence ; but some can meet it safely, and, if so, 
it is a preparation for a higher sphere. 

Do not think I would in all this assume that you 
will not marry, or advise you not to do so ; that is 
•the lot in which most women will be both the hap- 
piest and most useful. It is the lot most women 
would desire and prefer; for the happiness of the 
higher sphere none can understand or appreciate 
till they have been developed for it. But it is as 
much higher and nobler as wedded bliss excels the 
tiny joys of childhood ; for the nearer we approach 
to God in character and action, the happier we are. 
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To a Congregational Clergyman. 

My dear Sir, — ^You say that you agree with the 
published views of my brother, as set forth in his 
sermons in the Independent 

This being true, yon do not hold to a depraved 
nature of infants transmitted from Adam,^ nor to 
the theories of atonement, divine influence, and re- 
generation that are based upon this doctrina 

But " the Puritan Church," which is founded on 
these theories, and must stand or fall with them, 
you appear before men to uphold, when in convic- 
tion you have relinquished it You invite to the 
Lord's Table as fellow-Christians all who love our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and purpose to obey his teach- 
ings. This takes in not only Unitarians, Sweden- 
borgians. Catholics, and Quakers, but many who are 
connected with no religious sect. 

Yet still you shut out the lambs of your flock* 
from the Church of Christ, and, so &r as example 

♦ "Each faculty, in its proper place, exercising its proper func- 
tion, is right and good. God neither created nor preserved in 
man a single original faculty whose natural function is wrong. 
Man's conduct is wrong enough ; but man's faculties, in their na- 
ture, all of them are right. Man is sinful enough ; but it is f Ae km 
he makes of his faculties, and not the faculties themselves, that 
make him so. A thiefs nature is as good as an honest man's na- 
ture," etc. — Sermon in Independent, Jan, 7, 1864. See also the Ser- 
mon on the Atonement and Justificationf ofjvhf 4, 1861. 
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goes, you influence others to do the same. It is for 
these I enter my plea. 

My first reason for taking children into the 
Church is, that the exclusion -which turns them 
away every communion season, and also many of 
their parents, as not members of Christ's family, 
revives and perpetuates pernicious impressions and 
associations which contradict your pulpit teaching. 
I will give as illustration a case of one I knew in 
early childhood and in after life. 

As a child, this friend was generous, tender, and 
sympathizing, and possessed keen moral sensibili- 
ties. When only four or five years old, I narrated 
to her the tale of the Babes in the Wood, which 
threw her into an agony of indignation at the cruel 
uncle, and of sorrow for the suffering babes. Aft- 
erward, if I proposed to tell this, or any similar tale 
of wrong and suffering, she would always make her 
escape, and never listen. 

When about eight years old, she resided some 
months with a cousin of the same age, where, in 
the street, were seen neglected and ignorant young 
children. She influenced her cousin to join her in 
teaching them in a daily school of an hour or two, 
and in after years she told me that every day she 
prayed to Jesus Christ to aid her, with the ftillest 
confidence that her prayers were heard and an- 
swered. 

Soon after this, a Methodist servant told the child 
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that her parents were Calvinists, who believed that 
all children were bom "under God's wrath and 
curse," and, unless they were elected and convert- 
ed, would go to hell, and be burning in a fire for- 
ever. To verify this, the Westminster Catechism 
was shown which was taught in her father's church. 

She shrank from this horrible tale as she did 
from the story of the Babes in the Wood, and, for 
fear it was true, never told her parents what she 
suffered. From that time her religious faith and 
trust failed. The only thing that ever helped her, 
through after years of spiritual distress, was the 
feeling that if one so kind and good as Jesus Christ 
was God, he would somehow make all these dread- 
ful things come right. 

This is only one of many cases that have come 

to my knowledge of the mournful ponderings of 

young children over such terrible theories, while 

often they dare not reveal their distress, nor show 

the causes of changes in feeling and character that 

reach through life. Are not such sufferers those 

of whom their kind Savior said, 

'' Take heed that ye despise not these little ones ; 
whoso shall offend one of these little ones which be- 
lieve in me, it were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and he were drowned in 
the depths of the sea ?" 

Now what I urge is that the division of your 
parish into church and congregation, which on ev- 
ery communion season openly exiles children from 
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the family of Christ, is based on this very theory, 
that children are bom "under God's wrath and 
curse" — depraved creatures, that must be new-cre- 
ated before they can be lambs in Christ's fold. You 
may yourself oppose and controvert this opinion, 
but, so long as you continue the very organization 
made to sustain this doctrine, your acts nullify your 
words. 

It is true, you openly and often declare, when 
you urge men to join your church, that it is not to 
profess to be better than other men, but rather that 
it is a profession of weakness and sinfulness that 
seeks the sustaining influences of church associa- 
tions, and brotherly watch and care. But, if this 
be the ground of admission to your church, why 
exclude children, the weakest of all, and those most 
needing this watch and care? And why claim to 
be a church in the present Congregational sense 
when the distinctive thing on which that whole 
system rests is forsaken? And how are you to 
meet the charge of evasion and pretense in keep- 
ing a name and form, when you have forsaken the 
thing for which they stand? 

When our Savior so strongly remonstrates against 
all that tends to weaken or injure his "little ones," 
it is not alone for children in stature that he cared. 
Many children in families and schools of high cul- 
ture are more developed in mental powers than 
most adults in the ignorant and neglected classes. 
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These neglected ones are those for whose interests 
the Savior watches with more tenderness than for 
those more favored. The poor servant-girl in the 
cold garret and dark kitchen; the toiling unre- 
quited seamstress ; the young apprentice ; the day- 
laborer — such are those whom Christ bore on his 
heart when in his parting message, as the chief evi- 
dence of love to him, he enjoined, "Feed my lambs." 

It is in this relation that I ask you to look at an- 
other cause of "offense" to Christ's little ones. It 
is impossible for you to eradicate the long-estab- 
lished impression that your " church," in distinction 
from your "congregation," are persons whom God 
has regenerated by a new creation of their nature. 
The special duty of Congregational Church ofScers 
is to examine and decide who give proper evi- 
dence of regeneration and of belief in a given mode 
of interpreting the Bible, called a creed. All the 
texts of the Bible addressed to Christians are con- 
sidered as belonging to church members, and not 
to those out of the church. The minister also ad- 
dresses his church as a holy nation, a peculiar peo- 
ple on the road to heaven, whUe those out of it are 
regarded as impenitent, and not fitted for heaven. 
Thus it is that "the church" stand before these 
weaker children of Christ as true Christians. 

In my office as an educator I often had under 
my training many commencing a new religious life, 
while my aim was to give them the highest stand- 
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ard, even that of Christ and his apostles. I en- 
deavored to train them to a life of self-sacrificing 
devotion to the salvation of their fellow-men as the 
chief concern and \hQ future business of life. But they 
"joined the Church," some in one place and some 
in another, and soon they found church and church 
oflGlcers living by a very different standard. And 
yet minister and all assumed themselves to be the 
peculiar people of God, and on the way to heaven. 
How, then, could these " little ones" lift up a stand- 
ard higher than nunister and church ? It was vain 
to hope it, and so my labor was mostly in vain. 
Had there been no organized church of persons ex- 
amined and pronounced regenerate, then ike Bible 
would have been the only standard, and this would 
have drawn them upward instead of downward. 

But there is still another heavier cause of offense 
against Christ's little ones. It is the rule and duty 
of the Congregational Church to cut off from its 
body those who cease to give evidence of regenera- 
tion, and of belief in the given creed. In your own 
church, if a man is openly a drunkard, your church 
oflicers, I suppose, would have him excommunica- 
ted. 

But if a man is penurious, selfish, hard in deal- 
ings with his dependents ; or if a man is proud, am- 
bitious, and unscrupulous in his aims, no such dis- 
cipline can be practiced. If a woman of high po- 
sition is a gossip and tale-bearer, or one whose ve- 
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racity no one trusts, no church discipline reaches 
her. If a man of wealth and influence is unjust 
and overbearing; if he fails dishonorably, runs 
down his own paper in the market, and then buys 
it up himself; if a man lives in wealth and splen- 
dor while his debts are unpaid, no church action 
can touch him. For I have heard you say fix)m 
the pulpit that it is impossible to bring the business 
matters of the mercantile world into church investi- 
gations. 

And so it is that children, and servants, and the 
humbler classes hear church members discussed as 
exhibiting all these disgraceful traits and actions, 
and yet ministers and church officers are vouchers 
that they are " the regenerate." And when the fail- 
ings of church members are discovered, it is very 
common to say that we must judge charitably, and 
hope, in spite of all this, that they are still of those 
who are bom again, and this, too, when no repent- 
ance, confession, and reformation are perceived. 

All this directly tends not only to perplex and 
confuse, but to lower the Christian standard ; nay, 
more, it tends to direct immorality, especially in the 
weak and unreflecting. " If Christians can do such 
things and be fit to go to heaven, where is the great 
harm in others doing the same things? It may 
be, some time, God will regenerate us also, and then 
it will be as easy to repent of a good many sins 
as of a few." I have repeatedly been told by my 
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friends that those often were the early reasonings 
of childhood. 

These things being so, is it strange that we find 
in the Independent a respected Calvinistic minister 
say that, in his observation, the majority of young 
children who undertake to live a religious life make 
a failure ? So Dr. A. Alexander, of Princeton, says : 
"I can not remember one solitary instance of dje- 
cided piety in childhood, when the child lived to 
adult age, to prove the genuineness of the change." 

I present these considerations to you, not to in- 
duce you to find refuge, as I have done, in the Epis- 
copal Church— not but that I think you would find 
more true religious liberty in that church than in 
any other — not that I do not believe you would 
find it easier and pleasanter to work in that com- 
munion — ^but there is a harder service opening be- 
fore you ; one that, I trust, will tax your highest 
mental powers and wisest practical skill. 

The system of slavery is drawing to a close in 
our nation, and you have been one of the foremost 
champions in working its overthrow. And now 
there is another more fatal slavery to be assailed — 
entwined in the consciences of good men, and up- 
held by the chief religious organizations of the 
Christian world. 

It was to escape this slavery that the noble John 
Eobinson led his flock to Holland, and then sent 
them forth to lay the first foundations of this na- 
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lion. And this is recorded as his parting coun- 
sel: 

" He charged us before God and his blessed angels 
to follow him no farther than he followed Christ ; for 
he was very confident the Lord had more light and 
truth to break forth from his holy Word." 

Thus he instructed every man to interpret Hie Bi- 
hie for himself and not be held in bondage by min- 
ister or creeds. Furthermore, 

"He bewailed the state and condition of the Re- 
formed Churches, who would go no farther than the 
instruments of their reformation. As, for example, 
the Lutherans could not be drawn to go beyond what 
Luther saw ; for, whatever part of God's will He had 
farther imparted to Calvin, they will rather die than 
embrace it. So also the Calvinists, they stick where 
he left them.'* — " For it is not possible that the Chris- 
tian worW should come so lately out of such thick 
anti-Christian darkness, and that full perfection of 
knowledge should break forth at once." 

This slavery, which our fathers came to this land 
to escape, is now upon us. The 2000 non-conform- 
ist ministers driven from their homes and pulpits 
in Old England were no more enslaved by king and 
bishops than are the clergy of this nation by creeds 
and confessions of faith. What minister, professor, 
president of a college, or editor of a religious period- 
ical would not be instantly ejected from his home 
and profession should he openly interpret the Bible 
contrary to the creed of the sect to which he belongs? 

In our theological seminaries, if a young man at- 
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tempts freedom of discussion, he is marked as dan- 
gerous, advised to desist or to leave ; and if he does 
leave, it is with a mark of suspicion impeding li- 
cense and settlement. 

Albert Barnes sat silenced under his pulpit a 
"whole year, till he could prove to a majority that 
he agreed with the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. My father was tried three times, at the peril 
of reputation, profession, and livelihood, till he could 
satisfy an ecclesiastical majority that he agreed 
with that creed. 

One of my brothers was forced to resign a West- 
ern college, founded and flourishing under his pres- 
idency, because he held that infants sinned before 
Adam instead of in Adam. 

Another brother, for the same shade of devia- 
tion, was tortured and tried, till his " parish," resent- 
ing the persecution of a feithful and successful pas- 
tor, took the case from " the Church" into their own 
hands, making salary and profession safe in spite 
of clerical interferences. 

And my editorial brother is saved from the same 
experience only by the conviction that his parish 
could and would sustain hiin by the same method. 

You, like these my brothers, are surrounded by 
an intelligent and liberty-loving parish, and to you 
and them, and especially to your people, I desire to 
present these inquiries : 

Is it not the first principle of Congregationalism, 
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as established by our Puritan ancestors, tbat it is 
ihepeoph who are to be the interpreters of the Bi- 
ble, each man for himself, responsible to none but 
God and his own conscience ? 

Was it not the grand aim of the first Pilgrim fa- 
thers to establish churches in which the peophy aid- 
ed by their minister, should study the true mean- 
ing of the Bible as their only creed, and not be con- 
science-bound by the interpretations of any man or 
body of men whatever ? 

Were not all the children of the Pilgrim fethers, 
at whatever age, regarded as in the church with 
their parents ? 

Has not the attempt to divide congregations of 
believers in the Christian religion into two separate 
.organizations, as "regenerate arid unregenerate,*' 
proved a failure, so that " the churches" thus or- 
ganized out of parishes are confessedly made up of 
both " chaflf and wheat" as really as those parishes 
where no such organization exists? 

In the Episcopal Church, and originally in the 
Presbyterian Church, there has been no such separ- 
ate organizations. The church and the congrega- 
tion are the same, all entitled to have their chil- 
dren baptized, and the children entitled to church 
privileges after a given age and amount of instruc- 
tion, provided there is no " evil living." On this 
plan, every person in the parish is responsible to no 
one but God and his own conscience as to inter- 
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preting the Bible, and as to obedience to its teach- 
ings. Can there be perfect religious liberty on any 
other plan than this ? 

Is the "professing religion" and "confessing 
Christ before men" at the present day at all what it 
was originally? To confess that Christ was Lord 
in the primitive times involved shame and the loss 
of all things, but now to believe in Christ is hon- 
orable, and to be an infidel is a disgrace ; and yet 
men are led to suppose that joining a Puritan 
church is "professing Christ" as the early Chris- 
tians were required to do. 

Instead of this, history teaches that the grand 
point of contest between the Eoman government 
and the Christians was assembling to worship. It 
was not being a Christian in private that subjected 
to bonds, imprisonment, and death, but it was the 
joining a Christian congregation as a worshiper. 

Suppose your whole congregation were to meet 
you once a week to discuss this topic, and also the 
solemn questions proposed in Chapter xvii. of this 
volume, each one searching the Scriptures for him- 
self, and then all discussing all with their minister 
as guide and moderator, would not this method 
come nearer to accomplishing the great ends for 
which our Pilgrim fathers established this nation 
than Jmy of the religious meetings now maintained? 

Were you and the young ministers in your vi- 
cinity to take this course with your congregations, 
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and publish the results, would it not be the open- 
ing of a new era in religious liberty ? 

The Christian world, as it seems to me, are now 
at a dead stand, very much like a ship under full 
sail suddenly becalmed. 

Two generations ago. President Edwards attack- 
ed the dead torpidity induced by the doctrine of 
man's depravity of nature so " total" that there is 
no power of any kind to turn to God and work 
righteousness, or even " to prepare himself there- 
to." With his theory of " moral ability" by which 
man can (though, owing to his depraved nature, he 
never will) turn to God, a new mode of preaching 
obligation and danger arose, attended by revivals, 
by the first enthusiasm of foreign missions, and by 
faith in the near advent of the Millennium, to be 
secured by increasing revivals in heathen as well 
as Christian lands. 

But that glow of hope and enthusiasm has gone. 
Eevivals do not increase as was predicted, and mis- 
sions do not succeed so as even to meet the increase 
of heathen population ; and the " doctrinal preach- 
ing" which prevailed in my father's day has ceased 
because the people will not hear it ; and our young 
ministers, though they go through theological sem- 
inaries, are obliged to reject the systems taught 
there as what they can not use with their people, 
while they are all afloat as to any other. 

It seems to me this emergency is to be met by 
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a return to faith in the Bible as our only creed, and 
faith in the people as its authorized interpreters. 

Moreover, there have been claims made for the 
Bible that can not be sustained, and there are bet- 
ter and stronger claims for its authority yet to be 
developed that will give this blessed Word new 
power and dignity.* 

And the people, aided by their ministers, are to 
learn to study the true claims of the Bible, and to 
interpret it for themselves, in bondage neither to 
creed, minister, or ecclesiastical authority of any 
kind. 

That the world is advancing in intellectual and 
moral development ; that all sects are to cast off the 
shackles of past errors ; that infallibility belongs to 
no nmn or body of men ; that one generation is to 
learn wisdom by the mistakes of their predecessors; 
that every man is in error and ignorance somewhere, 
and is to learn wisdom by past mistakes, and that 
we are to forsake and protest against error and 
wrong — these are current and commonplace tru- 
isms. 

And yet practically to recognize these truths in 
our own individual case is a difficult matter, and 
often involves the heaviest sacrifices. Luther felt 
this when^he faced the powers and wisdom of the 

♦ A work soon to be issued, entitled ** The Bible: what it is, 
and how to use it; by Prof. C. E. Stowe,^^ will more fully illustrate 
the views of the writer on this point. 

s 
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whole Christian world. John Eobinson and John 
Wesley felt it when they set themselves against the 
Church in which they were bom, and most of the 
wisest and best men of their age. 

A similar career is open before you, and with ad- 
vantages such as none of those noble confessors en- 
joyed. You have a wealthy, intelligent congrega- 
tion, who will sustain you in all your righteous 
aims. You have the spirit of the age to sustain 
you. You have the opening day of our new-bom 
national career, when, delivered from the chains of 
a hateful system of wrong, our country is to illus- 
trate to all the people of the earth that ^^rtghteous- 
ness exalteth a nation." 

In what way you are to work out the grand prob- 
lem before you can be foreshown only by Him who 
is leading us all by paths we can not understand. 

The terrible earthquake that has shaken our na- 
tion has evolved benevolent energies that, when 
peace conges, are to seek new fields of moral con- 
quest. A revival of religion is before us On a glori- 
ous scale ; not in mysterious interpositions to new- 
create minds ruined in Adam, but to secure self- 
sacrificing ediccaiorSy to train myriads of the igno- 
rant and neglected " little ones" scattered all over 
the earth, whom the Great Shepherd is seeking^ by 
the instrumentality of his followers, to gather into 
his heavenly fold. 



NOTES. 



Note Af page 49. 

This example exhibits the difficulty that meets every educator 
who assumes that young children, taught to believe in Christ as 
Lord, and in a course of training to understand and obey his teach- 
ings, are young Christians, If the writer, in this case, had told the 
child she was already a Christian, the parents would have felt that 
there was an improper intrusion upon their family religious train- 
ing. It was necessary, therefore, to accommodate to the circum- 
stances, and teach the child how to begin to be a Christian. 

Had the child been trained in the family of such as Dr. Arnold, 
of the English Church, she could have been addressed as a young 
and very imperfect Christian, and urged to higher aims and a 
more perfect imitation of her Savior. 

Note By page 345. 

The author of the Conflict of Ages claims that he does not hold 
to a 7w^5^/ca/ union with God; nor to a "grace" without which, 
' even in its normal state, the mind is incomplete and dead ; nor to 
the outflow of holy emotions and desires from the constitution in- 
dependently of the will and main purpose ; nor to the nature of 
holy love as a mere emotion ; nor to regeneration as produced by 
an operation on the faculties and not by the truth. 

These statements are not disputed. 

The writer, in her Appeal to the People, claims that the common 
people have a clear and complete system of mental philosophy of 
their own, expressed in common language, and easy to be under- 
stood. It is claimed also that this system is recognized and adopt- 
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ed in the Bible, and that it is coincident with reason and common 
sense. This system takes the mind of man as it is in this life. 

But theologians teach that God created all minds on another 
pattern, which they call the normal and perfect pattern. This 
they attempt to describe, while, at the same time, they are obliged 
to adopt the common system of mental philosophy also. This is 
one of the causes of the fact illustrated in the thirty-second chap- 
ter of the Appeal to the People^ where, by quotations, it is shown 
that on this subject even the most acute and honest theologians 
contradict themselves. 

It is owing to this fact that it is impossible to state the views of 
theologians to their satisfaction. For, if we take some of their 
statements, they deny the depravity of infant minds, and, if we 
take others, they affirm it. 

Therefore, on this subject, the writer does not claim that she 
gives the views of Augustine, or of her brother, or of any theolo- 
gian correctly. All that she claims is to give the impression made 
on her own mind by the language used by a writer, at the same 
time allowing that it is probable that a directly opposite opinion 
can be found in the same work. So, also, in stating the views of 
a class of theologians, there are always individual exceptions in 
certain details. 

But the main question is one of facts, and not of systems of 
mental philosophy, which all depend on facts, which must be proved 
by proper evidence. 

The question of mental philosophy, therefore, should be waived 
till iYlq facts on which all depends are settled, viz. : ^ 

1. Were the minds of the first created angels diverse from those 
of infants, and on the normal and perfect pattern ? 

2. Are infant minds diverse from what God created them, and 
diverse from the normal pattern ? 



The opinions of Augustine, as stated in this work, were taken 
from standard Church histories almost verbatim. 
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The author designed to append in a note extracts from the de- 
crees of the Council of Trent. But she has no hope of satisfying 
any Catholic friend that she or any Protestant understands and in- 
terprets them aright, or does justice to the Catholic system of the- 
ology. The most she can hope is that, she may have the credit of 
having honestly and fairly tried to do so. 

It is very certain that it is not in the power of human language 
to form a creed which will not be interpreted in exactly contra- 
dictory senses. Thus we see the Thirty-nine Articles to be Cal- 
yinistic in form, as approved by Calvin himself, and yet held with 
an Arminian interpretation. So the deorees of the Council of 
Trent, though Augustinian in form, are Pelagian in interpreta- 
tion. 



' " The Auihor^s standing address is Hartford^ ConnJ" 



THE END. 
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From the New York Observer, June 16M, 1864. 

The venerable Dr. Spring has given to the press (Harper & Broth- 
ers) two octavo volumes, iDcluding his choicest, richest, most spirit- 
ual, edifying, and permanently valuable sermons, those masterly, 
devotional, and instructive discourses, which have made his church 
a house of worship and religious improvement through two genera- 
tions in this great, restless, changing city. Their peculiar excellence 
consists in a happy unfolding of the deep things of divine truth, 
bringing out the marrow of the Word of God, with an amount of 
that undefinable virtue in preaching called unction, which brings the 
speaker and hearer into holy sympathy. This virtue does not lie 
in the tones or manner of the preacher. It is in the words his hearfc 
prompts him to speak. Dr. Spring always had this grace, and it 
has rendered his ministry a blessing to successive congregations. 

In these volumes, entitled Pulpit Ministrations, or Sabbath Read- 
ings, the author has arranged those productions which his own judg- 
ment has approved as the most edifying and best fitted to be popular 
in the family, conveying his maturest thoughts and most finished il- 
lustrations of divine truth. • There must be many who have sat un- 
der his pulpit, and many whose fathers and mothers sat under it, 
who will receive these books as a precious legacy from one whose 
words of holy counsel they have been accustomed to receive with 
reverent affection. And we anticipate from these sermons extensive 
and permanent usefulness ; for they are not ephemeral, but exhibit 
truths that will be as dear to God's people and useful to the Church 
in the Millennium as they are now. 

Published bt HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 
New York. 
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We regard this work as the best contribution to modem history that has yet 
been made by an American.— ifetAodist Quarterly Beview, 

The "History of the Dutch Kepublic** is a great gift to us ; but the heart and 
earnestness that beat through all its pages are greater, for they give us most 
timely insptnttion to vindicate the true ideas of our country, and to compose ao 
able history of our own.— CAristioen Exaiminer (Boston). 

This work bears on its face the evidences of scholarship and research. The 
arrangement is clear and effective ; the style energetic, lively, and often brilliant. 
" * * Mr. Motley's instructive volumes will, we trust, have a diculation commen- 
surate with their interest and value.— iViotestan^ ^piacopal QuarterJ^ BeoUw. 

To the illustration of this most interesting period Mr. Motley has brought the 
matured powers of a vigorous and brilliant mind, and the abundant fruits of pa- 
tient and Judicious study and deep reflection. The result is, one of the meet 
important contributions to historical literature that have been made in this coun- 
try.— ^/ortA A.fncrioon Jltview, 

We would conclude this notice by earnestly recommending our readers to pro- 
cure for themselves this truly great and admirable work, by the production of 
which the anther has conferred no leas honor upon his country than he has won 
praise and fame for himself, and than which, we can assure them, they can find 
nothing more attractive or interesting within the compass of modem literatorei 
—Evanffelical Eeview. 

It is not often that we have the pleasure of commending to the attention of the 
lover of books a work of such extraordinary aud unexceptionable excellence as 
this one,— UmvernaUet Quarterly Review. 

There are an elevation and a classic polish in these volumes, and a ielidty of 
grouping and of portraiture, which invest the subject with the attractions of a 
living and stirring episode in the grand historic drama.— iSoutAtfrti Methodisi 
Quarterly Eeview. 

The author writes with a genial glow and love of his subject— iVesfti/terion 
Quarterly Remew, 

Mr. Biotley is a sturdy Kepnblican and a hearty Protestant His style is Uve- 
ly and picturesque, and his work is an honor and an important accession to our 
national literature.— CAurcA Review, 

Mr. Motley's work is an important one, the result of profound research, sineerb 
convictions, sound principles, and manly sentiments; and even those who are 
most femiliar with the history of the period will find in it a fi^h and vivid ad- 
dition to their previous knowledge. It does honor to American literature, and 
would do honor to the Uterature of any country in the world.— EdMmrgh Re- 
view. 

A serious chasm in English historical literature has been (by this book) very 
remarkably filled. * * * A history as complete as industry and genius can make 
it now lies before us, of the first twenty years of the revolt of the United Prov- 
incea • • '^AU the essentials of a great writer Mr. Motley eminenUy possesses. 
iiis mind is broad, his industry unwearied. In power of dramatic description 
no modem historian, except, perhaps, Mr. Carlyle, surpasses hhn, and in analr* 
■fa of ohancter he la elaborate auei &Vs^Vd!c^— Wettmincesr Revima. 
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It is a work of real historical valae^ the result of aoenrate eritieisin, written 
in a liberal spirit, and from first to last deeply interesting.— ^It^emeiim. 

The style is excellent, dear, vivid, eloquent ; and the indnstry with which 
original sources have been investigated, and through which new light has been 
shed over perplexed incidents and characters, entitles Mr. Motley to a high rank 
in the literature of an age peculiarly rich in history.— Aiorf/i Britiah Review. 

It abounds in new information, and, as a first work, commands a very xsordial 
recognition, not merely of the promise it gives, but of the extent and importance 
of the labor actually performed on it. — London Examiner. 

Mr. Motley*s "History** is a work of which any country might be proud.— 
Pre98 (London). 

Mr. Motley's History will be a standard book of reference in historical litera. 
tare.— London Literary Oazette. 

Mr. Motley has searched the whole range of historical documents necessary to 
the composition of his work.— I>on(2(m Leader. 

This is really a great work. It belongs to the class of books in which we 
range our Grotes, Milmans, Merivales, and Macaulays, as the glories of English 
literature in the department of history. * * * MiC Motley's gifts as a historical 
writer are among the highest and laxeBt.— Nonconformist (London). 

Mr. Motley's volumes will well repay perusal. * * * For his learning, his liberal 
tone, and his generous enthusiasm, we heartily commend him, and bid him good 
speed for the remainer of his interesting and heroic narrative.— S'aftm2o^ Review. 

The story is a noble one, and is worthily treated. * * * Mr. Motley has had the 
patience to unravel, with unfSidling perseverance, the thousand intricate plota of 
the adversaries of the Prince of Orange ; but the details and the literal extracts 
which he has derived from original documents, and transferred to his pages, 
give a truthful color and a picturesque etEdct, which are especially charming. — 
London Daily News. 

M. Lothrop Motley dans son magnifique tableau de la formation de notre S6- 
publique.— G. Gbokn Van Fbihbtxszx. 

Our accomplished countryman, Mr. J. Lothrop Motley, who, during the last 
five years, for the better prosecution of his labors, has established his residence 
in the neighborhood of the scenes of his narrative. No one acquainted with the 
fine powers of mind possessed by this scholar, and the earnestness with which he 
has devoted himself to the task, can doubt that he will do full justice to his im- 
portant but difficult subject — ^W. H. Pbxboott. 

The production of such a work as this astonishes, while it gratifies the pride 
of the American reader.— jY. Y. Observer. 

The " Rise of the Dutch Bepublic" at once, and by acclamation, takes its 
(lace by the " Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire," as a work which, wheth- 
er for research, substance, or style, will never be superseded.—^. Y. Albion, 

A work upon which all who read the English language may congratulate 
themselves.— ^ei0 Yorker Handda Zeitung. 

Mr. Motley's place is now (alluding to this book) with Hallam and Lord Ma- 
hon, Alison and Macaulay in the Old Country, and with Washington Irving, 
Prescott, and Bancroft in this.- ^: Y. Times. 

Thb authority, in the English tongue, for the history of the period and people 
to which it refeoL—N. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 

This work at once places the author on the list of American historians which 
has been so rignally illustrated by the names of Irving, Prescott, Bancroft, and 
HUdreth.— Boston Times. 

The work is a noble one, and a most desirable acquisition to our historical lit- 
erature.— JIfo&tle Advertiser. 

Such a work is an honor to its author, to his country, and to the age in whick 
it was written.— OMo Farmer, 

Published hy HARPER A BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, New York. 
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Critical NoHeea. 

nis liTing and truthful picture of eveaU,— Quarterly Review (LondonX Jul, 
1861. 

Fertile as the present agj has been in historical works of the highest merit, 
none of them can be ranked above these volumes in the grand qualities (^ intexcet, 
accuracy, and tnxOn.— Edinburgh Quarterly Review^ Jan., 1861. 

This noble work Westminster Review (London). 

One of the most fascinating as well as important histories of the century. Cor. 

N. Y. Evening Post. 

The careful study of these volumes will infallibly afford a feast both rich and 
rare Baltimore Bqfmbliean. 

Already takes a rank among standard works of history.— Iromfon Critic 

Mr. Motley's prose epic. — London Spectator. 

Its pages are pregnant with instruction. — London Literary Gazette. 

We may profit by almost every page of his narrative. All the topics idiich a^ 
tate us now are more or less vividly presented in the History of the United Kether- 
Iaxi6a.—New York Times. 

Bears on every page marks of the same vigorous mind that produced «*The Rise 
of the Dutch Republic/' but the new work is riper, mellower, and though equally 
racy of the soil, softer flavored. The inspiring idea which breathes through Mr. 
Motleys histories and colors the whole texture of his narrative, is the grandeur of 
that meigtiorable struggle in the 16th century by which the human mind bndce the 
thraldom of religious intolerance and achieved its independence.— 3%e Worlds N. Y. 

The name of Motley now stonds in the very front rank of living historians. Uis 
Dutch Republic took the world by surprise ; but the &vorable verdict then given 
is now only the more deliberately confirmed on the publication of the continued 
story under the title of the History of the United Netherlands. All the nerve, 
and power, and substance of juicy life are there, lending a charm to every paga— 
Church Journal, N. Y. 

Motley, indeed, has produced a prose epic, and his fighting scenes are as real, 
spirited, and life-like as the combats in the Iliad.— 7%« iVess (Fhila.). 

His history is as interesting as a romance, and as reliable as a proposition of Eu- 
clid. Clio never had a more faithful disciple. We advise every reader whose 
means will permit to become the owner of these fascinating volumes, assuring him 
that he will never regret the investment.— CArfetion IrtteHUgeneer, N, Y. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, New T'ork. 
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HISTORY OF THE ORIGIN, FORMATION, AND ADOP- 
TION OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Geobge Ticknob Cubtis. Complete in 2 yoIs. 
8vo, Muslin, $6 00. 

A book so thorough as this in the comprehension of its subject, so impartial 
in the summing up of its judgments, so well considered in its method, and so 
truthful in its matter, may safely challenge the mitet exhaustive criticism. The 
Constitutional History of our country has not before been made the subject of a 
special treatise. We may congratulate ourselves that an author has been found 
so capable to do full Justice to it ; for that the work will take its rank among the 
received text-books of our political literature will be questioned by no one who 
has given it a careful perusaL — NcUiomU InteUigeneer. 

We know of no person who is better qualified (now that the late Daniel Web- 
ster is no more), to undertake this important history.— jBo«ton Journal 

It will take its place among the classics of American literature.— Boston Cour- 
ier. 

The author has given years to the preliminary studies, and nothing has es- 
caped him in the patient and conscientious researches to which he has devoted 
so ample a portion of time. Indeed, the work has been so thoroughly performed 
that it will never need to be done over again ; for the sources have been exhaust- 
ed, and the materials put together with so much judgment and artistic skill that 
taste and the sense of completeness are entirely satisfied. — N. Y. Daily Times. 

A most important and valuable contribution to the historical and political lit- 
erature of the United States. All publicists and students of public law will be 
grateful to Mr. Curtis for the diligence and assiduity with which he has wrought 
out the great mine of diplomatic lore in which the foundations of the American 
Constitution are laid, and for the light he has thrown on his wide and arduous 
subject. — London Morning Chronicle, 

To trace the history of the formation of the Constitution, and explain the cir- 
cumstances of the time and country out of which its various provisions grew, is a 
task worthy of the highest talent. To have performed that task in a satisfacto- 
ry manner is an achievement with which an honorable ambition may well be 
gratified. We can honestly say that in our opinion Mr. Curtis has fairly won 
this distinction.- a: Y. Courier and Enquirer. 

We have seen no history which surpasses it in the essential qualities of a 
standard work destined to hold a permanent place in the impartial judgment of 
future generations. — Boston Traveler. 

Should the second volume sustain the character of the first, we hazard nothing 
in claiming for the entire publication the character of a standard work. It will 
furnish the only sure guide to the interpretation of the Constitution, by unfolding 
historically the wants it was intended to supply, and the evils which it was in- 
tended to remedy.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

This volume is an important contribution to our constitutional and historical 
literature. * • • Every true friend of the Constitution will gladly welcome it. 
The author has presented a narrative clear and interesting. It evinces careful 
research, skillful handling of material, lucid statement, and a desire to write in 
a tone and manner worthy of the great theme. — Boston Post, 
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